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PREFACE. 



For the honest oompletioii of this book, the Author 
made a special tour to each of the several places which 
were the ^scenes of Martin Luther^s early life ; and, so 
that he might be duly acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the people, as well as with the history 
of the localities described in the work, the writer has 
been resident among them for the last two years, and 
consulted during that time aU kinds of old chronicles, 
as well as examined no end of worm-eaten parish docu- 
ments. 

Many of the incidents given in this volxmie are 
entirely new to the British — and, indeed, to the Grerman 
— ^public ; for, in that convenient process of " decanting " 
the old wine of the early chroniclers into the flashy new 
bottles of modem literature (a process which, in these 
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days of general authorcraft, makes up the greater part 
of the enlightened trade of original book-making), the 
errors of the early biographers of the German Eeformer 
have been merely diluted, without any useful addition 
being made. 

The explanation given hereafter as to the cause of 
the flight of the " old miner " from the village of Mohra, 
where he and his forefathers had lived for many a year 
in comparative comfort, and the reason of the consequent 
poverty of the Luther family during the grei^t part of 
Martin's youth, is either utterly unknown to, or else 
it has been wholly ignored by, English writers on the 
subject. The author of the present work, however, 
purposely visited the scene of the tragedy, so as to 
get at the truth of the tradition ; and he passed many 
days in examining, in company with the heads of the 
village, the dusty archives of the little community, in 
the hope of discovering some historical document which 
would either corroborate or disprove the story. But 
though no direct evidence, one way or the other, could 
be thus obtained, the search brought to light many 
curious collateral particulars which assuredly tend to 
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substantiate the tradition of the Mohra people. Moie- 
over, that no pains should be spared, the historian of 
the village of Mohra — ^the minister of Steinbach, near 
Liebenstein — was visited, so that, as he had paid special 
attention to the village chronicles, and, indeed, published 
a volume in which all the old written authorities upon 
the subject were collated, the matter might be talked 
over with him, and the several links in the chain of 
circumstantial evidence duly riveted 

Of course it would be out of place, in a work which 
professes to represent the early life of the German 
reformer in the dramatic form of a little historical novel, 
to introduce didactic discussions as to the truth or un- 
truth of the Mohra tradition. The account of the 
author's Lutheran expedition, indeed, must be reserved 
for another volume of another kind. Sufi&ce it here 
to say, that there ia good evidence for believing that 
Martin's father committed in the heat of passion the 
act of bloodshed to which reference is made in this 
work, and that this catastrophe was not only the reason 
of the subsequent misery of the Luther family, — a family 
which, but a generation or two before, had been the 

b 



barons of ^'Luthera^'' an estate in the neigkbourliood, 
from wluob they derived their name, — but the remorse 
coiviequent upon the deed ^aa, probably> the moral cause 
of the old minef s moody temper^ even as the hot passion 
of the man affords something like a psydiological ex- 
planation of his savage ill-treatment of little Martin 
himself. 

To those who axe apt to regard any departure from 
the ordinary form of language aa a mere pedantic 
affectation, as the attempt of some puffing tailor in litera- 
ture to dress up mere <<dummiea" of ideas in highly- 
eccentrio dothes, so as to atitiact attention to his waie»-* 
to such critics the phraseology of the present book may 
have somewhat of a tricky and pretentious air. The 
author, however, has as supreme a contempt for mere 
, verbal charlatanery as any goose who ever wielded a 
quill i buty on the other hand, he hopes he is sufficiently 
a verbal artist to have a sense of, so to speak, the 
costume of words; and, aa he would not have the 
characters in an old £li2»bethaji drama talk modern 
feshioxiable " snip-snip^" so he did not consider it quite 
consonant with the classic ** fitnesses of time and place " 
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to allow Saxon chaiacters to be continually speaking 
Latin-English. Hence he has purposely made the people 
he has introduced into the stoiy use only such woids 
in their colloquies as are of an Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Indeed, many of the phrases are but literal translations 
of the forcible Grerman terms at present in use; and 
assuredly there is more vigour in speaking of a monk 
as a ''show holy" (scJiein-Jieiliger) than in describing 
h™ merely, in comparatively weak Latin, or rather 
Greek-English, as a hypocrite. 

By such means the author has strivea to give a 
picturesque air, rather than a vulgar catchy one, to a 
book that has been a labour of devout love to him. 

Hy. M. 
Decembety 1862. 
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PART I. 

WHAT IS THE BOY TO BE1 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE OLD FOREST PRIEST. 

" Dost thou see it coming yet, neighbour?" 

" Nay, cousin ; it giveth so much snow that the flakes 
do blind me. The sleet stingeth too as sharp as chaff in 
the eyes before the wind.*' 

"The highways be heavy with the fell," chimed in a 
third. " But it will be here anon ; for I did have it from the 
Sacristan that it would pass the town-gate a little after the 
mid-day meal, and it be now three-quarters to noon. 
Marry! there hasn't been so fresh an Easter-tide this 

B 
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many a year. 'Twas the cold that killed him, dear good 
old man !" added the woodman, blowing on the blue tips 
of his mittened fingeis. 

"Yea indeed! he were a good Christly soul, and it 
maketh my heart glad to behold so many folk out on this 
sore day," said a woman from the Thuiinger-forest^ with 
a clean white kerchief spread over her head " Carl the 
boor by Fishbach did tell me, friend, that they did forget 
to say to the bees their master was no more, and that every 
swarm in the good man's hives hath sickened since and 
died" 

" True ! I did learn the same, good mother, from the 
Cantor (principal chanter) himself" added the third 
speaker, in corroboration of the feet ; " albeit I hear they 
did bethink them to shift the tub of sauerkraut, and to 
rap at the casks in the cellar ; and so did save the food 
and drink from going bad" 

" Still !" cried the frau, shifting the kerchief back from 
her ear. " Dost thou not catoh the Miserere ? There ! 
dost thou not hear the death-chant 1 Hark ! thou'lt have 
it, surely, with the next gust, as I did, neighbour — like to 
a deep moan." 

The snow drove through the air in long, white, slanting 
lines, and speckled the atmosphere with the big flakes, 
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which swept along like a shower of apple-blossoms blown 
down from the overhanging boughs. 

"Yea indeed! I can hear the Currend-singers now, 
Frau Miiller. We shall see the silver cross come round 
the comer of the alUe erewhiles, an the snow will but 
slacken a pace, so that one may look to the end of the 
linden-trees." 

Then as the chanting grew louder, every neck of the 
crowd of peasants and foresters, lining the roadway leading 
to the Nicolai fore-town, was craned forward, like so many 
frightened geese; while every eye was shaded with the 
hand, as though one and all were looking up against the 
sun, rather than the driving sleet 

" What's yonder coming so hastily along the Langelsalza 
road 1 'Tis a tilted wagon, by the holy St. Boniface !" 
said a charcoal-burner, who stood against the bridge facing 
the cross-road. 

"What folk bringeth it?" inquired another hard by. 

"Sooth, an I could see I might tell thee, good man," 
replied the " kohler,** as he raised himself on tiptoe, and 
dodged his half-washed face backward and forward, so as 
to get a clear view down the opposite roadway : " but the 
awning is nigh close-drawn against the wind and snow." 

" God knows, by the white clots about the tires and the 

b2 
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spokes, it must bear some one from many an honi^s 
wandering across the land," chimed in another forester, 
(who was evidently a maker of white- wood toys, from the 
sawdust and chips still clinging to his beard and brows). 

A small, pinched face tipped with a soft cymbal-shaped 
hat, and remarkable for the sharp terrier-like expression 
of the features, was thrust between the little canvas cur- 
tains, and immediately there was a cry from the by-standers, 
" It's Hans Luther, by the Holy Elizabeth 1 " 

" Hei da /" Then they haUooed to the driver. " Hans ! 
Hanschen ! good cousin Hans ! Hans Luther \ Halt ! 
halt, man, while we welcome you back to Eisenach 1" 

Whereupon some score of peasants sprang out from the 
ranks beside the roadway, and seizing the ropes that served 
for reins, brought the little wagon to a stand-still ; while 
another score rushed after these and gathered round the 
front of the van — some of the men thrusting their hands 
up into the cart— others scrambling on to the shafts, and 
flinging their arms about their old friend's neck, as they 
kissed him again and again — and others running round to 
the back, where they no sooner parted the awning and 
discovered the Frau Luther, with her head and fewje encir- 
ded with a large white cloth — a hopf-lappen as it was 
called — 80 that she looked like some gaunt Egyptian dame, 
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than they cried again, " ^r-r-rosse Ghtt 1 here's the good- 
wife Gretha Luther come back again, too 1" 

The ciy was no sooner raised than a mob of peasant- 
women who had been seated on the copings of the little 
bridge hard-by hurried from the breast- wall, and clustered 
and clamoured about the vehicle. " Gretha Uehchen I 
Cousin Gretchen ! Sweetheart ! My best true-friend !" 
shrieked the village dames, one after another at the cart's 
tail : " Come there-out ! Come there-out ! Who's to get 
a buss of thee there, good frau 1" 

The words were hardly said, before the charcoal-burner 
and the hewer of wood had seized the chair on which the 
wife was seated in the wagon and lifted it and the dame, 
by main force, out into the road. 

Xor was it possible for Hans to advance a step among 
the crowd of his old forest-friends ; so he, too, was forced 
to alight, and allow the vehicle to be drawn up under the 
lime-trees that skirted the pathway, while he and his good- 
wife were led towards the Horsel-bridge, and had the best 
seat on the breast-wall given up to them. 

" Tis right good of thee, Hans, to come and give thy 
last dole of grace to the good pastor of thy young days," 
said the white-wood toy-maker of the Thuringer-wald when 
he had saluted his old friend upon both cheeks, one after 
the other. 
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" Ay, thou wast alway a righteous man, Hans, that thou 
wast," added the kohler, laying his swarthy hands upon 
the other's shoulders, and rocking him to and fro. As he 
uttered the words the charcoal-burner gave himself so sharp 
a jerk that it revealed a throat as different in colour from 
his newly-washed face as the grimy neck and shoulders of 
some old marble statue are from the restored head, and 
showed the same curious line of demarcation too between 
the new complexion arid the old. 

" Thundering weather ! thou*rt living over at Eisleben, 
I did hear, Hans, and that is twenty-four good hours 
hence," cried the bare-legged itinerant wire-bender, that 
was known for miles round, and who stood drawn up 
among the rest, with his coil of fine iron-wire at his back, 
and the customary broken red pan in his hand. 

" Nay j I and Gretha have gone to abide at the mines 
by Mansfeld since then, Xander," answered Hans, as he 
stooped to adjust the brown cow-hide leggings that covered 
his bare calves, and tucked the straw within his canoe-like 
wooden shoes. 

"And thou didst come all that; way to say mass for thy 
old forest-priest— oh 1 Tis good, 'tis right good of thee ; 
and eke of Gretha^ too. Heaven is never shut against 
such beseechings as these," urged the simple toy-maker. 
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''Hah!'' exclaiiiied Hans vnih a sigh, that lifted up 
the long "stag-dirk" or hunting-knife he carried in the 
broad leathern belt that was strapped round his short 
tunic-like smock of dark-brown seige. " An it had taken 
me a se'nnight to get here, I would not have missed the 
day ; albeit we've been, as it is, two days and a night on the 
journey, and are sore cramped with long sitting, I can tell 
thee. But I wouldn't have been forth from here to-day — 
no ! not for all the silver that's in the mines of Freiburg. 
Hah !" he sighed again, " God rest his soul, I say." 

" Amen ! " added Gretha, in the midst of talking with 
her friends. 

" Well, and how doth it go on with thee and Gretha in 
thy new abiding-place, Hans 1 Art thou a boor and a 
hewer of wood still, friend ] " inquired the brother-wood- 
man, who seemed to know the other well 

But before Hans could answer the question there was a 
cry of " Back ! back ! lo ! it cometh ! " and immediately 
the boy-choristers* voices burst loudly on the ear, as the 
funeral procession on its way from the neighbouring 
village of Fischbach began to wind round the comer of 
the long avenue of lindens. 

" Dost thou not catch the * antiphon ] ' " asked a prayer- 
sister of the peasant-woman next her. 
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^ "ExiUtabuTd Domino ossa humiliata,^* then came float- 
ing, like an organ peal, upon the breeze. 

^' Back ! back ! " they cried again ; and as the melodious 
wail of the Miserere was wafted along, louder and louder, 
upon each fresh gust, all the heads of the men were bared 
by the way, and many fell upon their knees and crossed 
themselves, while others bent their neck, • and others again 
curtsied as the host went by. 

*^ Miserere mei Deus secundum magnam misericordiam 
tuam** chanted the still invisible choristers. 

"Yon comes the sacristan, bearing the silver cross; I 
can see him now, notwithstanding the sleet," said one, as 
the procession moved along, with muffled tread, upon the 
snow. 

"They bury the good pastor with silver, of course," 
whispered the next one : " copper trappings are for such 
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"What silken flag is this that swingeth like a 
tavern sign in the wind?" asked another in an under- 
tone. 

"That is the cognizance of the gunsmiths* guild; and 
this the 'banner of the blacksmiths* company; and yon, 
with the painting of the crossed hammers on the granite 
block, is the masons* weapon-shield. I thought the 
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city-companies would be all but on such a day. Ach ! 
how wonder-fine it be to see them." 

Tea^ indeed ! costly beautiful ; but be was a rigbt good 
man, and well cared for by every one for miles round 

I see tbe three priests now in their lace robes and mitre 
caps — ^yonder thou canst catch them, cousin, twinkling 
between the tree^stems. 

** Yea, I can see them," answered the forest-woman, 
*'amid the cloud of holy smoke that comes &om the 
* thurifdrs ' of the youngsters beside them. Dost thou 
mark how the silver glinsters as they swing their eonoke- 
pans to and fro 1" 

*' Who be the striplings, neighbour Fritz, walking 
alongside the priests, — ^not they in the earth-brown 
cloaks, with their bare blue legs and sandles showing 
beneath them, for they be the church serving-boys, I 
know; but those on the other side, in the dark mantles ? " 

** Oh, they be the eurrendanera " (the alms-singers) " of 
the Stadt, goodwife, with the learned John Trebomius, the 
buigher-shool teacher, at the head of them; and those 
again, following close after them, with the rosaries 
hangrmg from their hempen girdles, and their bare feet 
looking so red against the snow, are the monks of the 
barefooted order of Carmelites." 
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"Whe-e-ugh.!" shuddered the firani, "how wretched 
and cold they look, poor men, with the patch of snow 
lying on their shaven crowns ! " 

'^Averte faciem tuam a peccatis meis," cried the choir- 
singer in a loud voice, as the procession neared the 
'gallows-lull,' where the corpses of those last executed 
were still to be seen swinging in the wind. 

" Marry 1 there be just a score and a half of lights to 
follow the body to the churcL How unlucky the wind 
be so gusty ! " interposed one of the foresters at the back, 
after he had counted up the number of candles carried on 
either side of the coffin. 

"Still! still!" cried the feudal foresters beside the 
pathway, as they each raised their hand to the car by 
way of salute, while the women curtsied one after another 
in token df respect to the town dignitaries that followed 
as mourners immediately in the wake of the bier. 

" Here be his high and nobly-born Serenity, the great 
* John the Steadfest^' the Landgrave of the Wartburg, as 
I live, walking alone in his coat of mail, and with his 
halberdiers on either side of him ! " 

" Mark his pointed velvet shoes," whispered one of the 
goodwives, as the feudal lord went by. " Why, the tips 
of *&oa, be as long and curled up at the ends just like the 
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irons to a sliding shoe ! and the good dead-and-gone vicar 
hath preached against such shows and idleness many a 
tide and oft. 

"The next, I know, be his Magnificence the Over- 
Burgomaster, with the burgesses of Eisenach — all in their 
fur gowns and caps of office." 

" See ! yonder goes brave Conrad Cotta, who dwelleth 
by St. Greorge's Platz, among the number. Marry ! the 
good vicar is honoured right well by having such goodly 
guests as sorrowers at his death-rites ! " ran the chorus of 
the simple country-folk at the roadside. 

"Exultahunt Domino ossa humiliata" was heard fSedntly 
in the distance. 

" H^rk ! the chant hath ceased; and now the city band 
doth give forth the * Dead March,' which they do always 
play when following a well-bom soul to the grave." 

Then, as the long train swept by, the peasants and 
vilh^ers tailed on to the rest, walking six abreast, and 
each carrying his goat-skin cap in his hand 

" Never," said the peasant women that remained be- 
hind, " was such a mighty throng of mourners seen in the 
land before;" for there were the white-wood toymakers 
from the forest village of Sonneberg ; the woodcutters 
from the little wooden thorp of Oberhoff; the fire-ocra. 
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makeis from the town of Suhl; the eharcoal-bnnieTSy the 
swinelieida^ the goatheids, and huntsmen horn every part 
of the Thuiingian forest; the smiths from the valley city 
of Schmalkalden; and the miners from the copper mines 
of Kupfersuhl ; and even one or two of the strange-looking 
Wend (Vandal) peasants from the cities of Altenburg and 
Zwickau; indeed, some were from almost every town, hiU, 
and wood round about; as though it had been a &dr rather 
than afoneraL 

Even those, too, that stayed in the roadway behind, 
watching the procession in the snow, as it filed through 
the old Eoman gate of the Nicolai-thurm, and noting the 
Baxon soldier lower his matchlock, as he stood drawn up 
beside his striped sentry-box, with his hand on the muzzle 
of his gun, by way of salute as they passed— even these, 
we say, were almost as motley and misc^aneous a multi- 
tude as those that followed to the MassL For it being 
just the close of the " Oster Messe^" or great Easter fair 
of Leipzig, iheie were Turks and PoHsh Jews on the spot, 
who had halted at Eisenach on their way back to Eatis- 
bone, whence they were to descend the Danube to Vienna ; 
and thus the Turkish bright-coloured shawls and turbans, 
and the Jewish gaberdines and furs, mingled picturesquely 
with the high-feathered caps of the Gotha women, the 
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turbanned headdiesses of the Euhla girls, the peaked 
coronals and long stieamers of the Weimar peasantry, 
and even with the Vandal women's kilts and cuirasses, 
and their husbands' high boots and postilion-jackets: 
while all contrasted strongly with the white snow that 
clouded the air like a speckled mist, and lay like a mass 
of swans' -down upon the forest hills, the castle towers, 
and the trees, the gates, the spires, and the housetops of 
the old town itself; and thus made up a scene that could 
hardly have been witnessed in any other quarter of the 
world, at any other period of history. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

HANB LUTHER AND THE LITTLE LUTHERS. 

The city-bell (Stadt-glocJce) had ceased tolling, and the 
Mass for the repose of the departed soul had been chanted 
in St. George's Church ; whereupon the funeral train 
wended its way to what the Germans call the " God's- 
acre," but cropped of all its gloomy pomp, as well as shorn 
of the long trail of mourners, and with merely the old 
pastor^s relatives walking, candleless, in its wake. 

Hans Luther, together with the greater portion of the 
workmen and peasants that had followed the corpse to 
the G'&rgens Kirchs, retired in a body, after loitering for 
a time about the porch, to one of the beer-houses or 
" bock-cellars " (felson-keller), as they are still called, 
that were built outside the wall of the old German town. 
And here, as they sat quafl&ng their schoppen (pints) of 
white beer out of the wooden cans, in one of the large 
dancing halls attached to the suburban tavern, they 
chatted first of the charity and loving-kindness of good 
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old Father Johann Braun, their late Vicar of Eisenach ; 
and then fell to welcoming Hans and Gretha Luther on 
their return to the Thuringer country; making all kinds 
of tender inquiries the while as to their friend's new life, 
his family, and circumstancea 

" Ah, Father Johann," began Conrad Cotta, the honest 
burgess of St. George's Place, " was another man from the 
lazy cloister loafers* that lout about our city, and think 
of nothing but begging and feasting." 

" Pfui / I do hate to see the barefooted and bald-pated 
show-holies come round with their bread-bag, and cry 
their ' ^cUve^ frater ! panem propter Deum^ at one's 
door," chimed in one of the dves opificea (citizen work- 
men) of the town. " Not that, neighbour Conrad, I do 
begrudge the dole for the needy; but I do know, when I 
put the broken life-means into the wallet, how the friars 
and cloisterlings will tighten their hempen girdles at night 
with the jHckings of the city's flesh-pots. * Saccum per 
naccum ' t (the sack at the back) is ever their cry; ' Sac- 

* The expressive American term loafer, or more properly hufer, 
is a true German word, signifying a vagabond, a wanderer, from the 
verb Laufen, to run. 

t There is no such Latin term as " naccuir^** It seems to be a 
word coined upon the (German preposition Nach, after, behind. 
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cum per thwctck ^erni^* I day/' he added, mth a chuckle^ 
tliat set all the others off laughing at the coaise joke 
against the clerical hnidens of the tima 

Then Kuns, the chaicoal-btunery spake np, and said, 
doggedly, '' Thunder and lightning 1 they be the curse of 
the land — ^the plague of harvest-bugs — ^these monks and 
pfaffen (priests); and I caie not who heaieth me say the 
words; albeit I have been on the tramp ever since mid- 
night through the wood to add my beseeching to the 
others for the easy sleeping of holy Johann Braun's soul. 
They be not only beggars themselyes, these friars; but 
they breed beggars, as they do lice, to worry and suck the 
bloo4 of the hard-working. Our land swarmeth with lazy 
rogues, great and small, ghostly and worldly, as thick as 
maggots in offaL" 

'' Didn't the packmen that came across the land to the 
great fair at Leipzig," chimed in one of the smiths &om 
Schmalkalden, '' tell us of the bond of shoes in Alsace ; 
and how the boors there last year did stick one of their 
wooden slippers as a standard on a pole, and swear be- 
neath it to pay no tax but what they had a word in; to 
put an end to all the robbery of tolls that every lordling 

* Ger. Zwachtn. 
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can levy on each, wayfaring chapman; to do away with 
the damnable rights of lordship ; to curb the crafb of the 
overbearing priests; and to plunder the gold-grubbing 
Jews?" 

" Knows God 1" inquired one of the company, as if he 
thought Master Quentin, the smith, was romancing a little. 

" Ay, God knows they did," answered the smith, hold- 
ing up three fingers of his right hand, in token that he 
called Heaven to ^i^ness to what he said ; ^' and had I 
been among 'em, why, Pd ha' flung my hok-pantofle 
(the wooden slipper commonly worn in Saxony) in the air, 
for such a sake, as high as any." 

The white-wood toymaker now interposed, with the 
vain hope of pacifying the burlier workmen. He was a 
spare, whey-faced man, with hair so yellow that one could 
hardly tell whether the colour was natural, or whether the 
locks of the carpenter were merely powdered with deal- 
dust; while his look and %ure contrasted strongly with 
the form and complexion of the stalwart smith and sturdy 
charcoal-burner. " Still ! still ! neighbours," he said. 
" An the great lord of the Wartburg's men hear thee, a 
lodging in the dog-hole of the castle-rock will be thy fete; 
and how will either of thee, Kunz or Quentin, get thy 
ransom, prithee ]" 
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Kunz started to his feet, and grasping his ebonylike 
stoking-pole, cried, " An his Serenity were here before me 
I *d speak the words. I say I 'd hang up the monks by 
the scores, as brave Emperor Eodolph did the lordly high- 
waymen of the Ehine." 

The saal door closed gently, and immediately there was 
a cry of " Who hath left the chamber like a honnd ? " but 
no one could tell who the departer was. 

It was impossible to say whether the mysterious exit 
made the charcoal-burner grow pale or not, but many 
cried, " Thou 'rt a marked man, Kunz." " I would not 
stand in thy wooden slippers, friend," said another to him. 
" Why wilt thou speak thy mind so freely 1 the tide is 
not yet full, cousin," added a third, while a fourth advised 
him to steal away back to the wood by the Anna-Thaly 
and not go by the town-gate either. The old smith merely 
cried, — 

" Pfui I frightened hares that ye be ! Never fear the 
monkey spies, Kunz; I do hate the cloister swarm as 
much as thou, and they do know it Poor dead Johann 
Braun was the only real Christly soul I ever knew with a 
shaven crown, and he loved the poor as if they were his 
own kith and kin, while this day hath shown how well 
the poor loved him for that same saka Why, didn't hSy 
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Kunz — ^thou knowest it right well, forsooth — ^when Kunz 
thy namesake, the giant robber-knight of Kaufongen, 
killed Karl the smith of my hamlet, and was doomed to 
pay only 50 sols for the slaughter— didn't good old Johann 
Brann raise his tongue against the wrong, and cry down 
the unrighteousness from his stool in the church, sayings 
* an Adeling's little finger was made to cost 240 sols ; 
and a common smith and a Graf were but one in the sight 
of God r Bless him!" 

Up to this time Hans Luther and Gretha had set apart 
from the noisier portion of the company, surrounded by 
the goodly troop of cousins and relatives they had met 
with in the general gathering of the people for miles 
round, on their return to their native district ; and they 
themselves had been engaged in asking after the absent 
members of the large fisunily that bore the name of 
Luther, or Lothaire, in the neighbourhood of the Thu- 
ribogian forest.* 

♦ The name of Luther wag written in many different ways- 
Luther, Ludher, Lutter, or Lother— for Martin's signature was thus 
given by him at different times. The title has been said to mean^ 
with curious etymological guessing, Lutt (or, rather, Leute) -herr, 
chief of men, and also Lauter (from lauem, to purify), clear, pure. 
But the Latin equivalent for Luther was Lotharius — or Lothaire, as 
the French rendelr it— and this is evidently connected with the 
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At length the workman and others assembled grew 
tired of the eternal tavem-discussions upon the clerical 
delinquencies of the times; and to divert the current of 

Latin word lotust irashed, bathed, rinsed, made clean : which is said 
to be from iavor, to wash, though, more probably, both lotus and 
iavor are only the cognate forms of the Qerman lauter and lauem. 
So that Lothaire would have signified merely the baptised one, or, 
literally, have stood for the general Christian name, and which 
afterwards came to be the special surname of many a fiimily. The 
affix -€uius, or -otre, in Lothrorius, or Loth-aire, was merely another 
phase of the Latin Vir, Gennan Herr, Saxon War, and Welsh Gwr 
(as in mak-er, act«r, mountain-eer, cash-tier, Ixw-yer, hegg-ar, 
connoisseur) ; so that Lothcwius, or Lothaire, was made from iotus 
in the same manner as Notarius and Notaire came from notus; 
Antiquarha and Antiquairt from cantiqwts ; Adversarius and Adver- 
mire from adversua, &c Scaliger, indeed, tells us, in the fiist 
chapter of the sixth book of his histoiy, that the Saxon Emperor 
who was called Lotharius in the French and Italian writings, was 
styled Luder in his own country. Again, it would appear that the 
fifth king of Kent, in England, bore the same name (Luther), as 
well as the Austrian sovereign in the year 855 ; and, moreover, that 
there was one Lothar on the French throne in the 10th century. 
Hence it is manifest that the name of Luther or Lothaire, in the 
olden time, belonged to no particular country or people, but was 
applied shortly after the introduction of Christianity into Europe to 
distinguish those who had been baptised in the new fiuth from those 
who still belonged to the Pagan religion. But, notwithstanding the 
apparent conclusiveness of the above derivation of the title Luther, 
and \i& peculiar appositeness in connection with the name of the 
great champion of ** gospel liberty," as being one of the first who 
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the beerhouse-talk, Fritz the woodman proposed they 
should drink a beaker to Hans and Gretha ere they 
quitted them again. *' One jug for thanks," said he, after 
the manner of the country. 

rejected the pagan corruptionB of the Romiah Church, and adopted 
the purer Christian fiuth of the Reformation, still it would seem to 
be doubtful whether Martin Luther's ancestors deriyed their surname 
from their early adoption of Christianity, or from the HtU of tk$ 
property which they formerly possessed, Qenealogiste trace the 
Reformer's pedig^ree back to one Wigand von Lvthar, who lived at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century in the neighbourhood of 
Mohra, and possessed an estate called Luttera, or Lutem^ situate 
between that village and Kupfersuhl. This Luttera or Luthera, the 
Pastor Atmann (the historian of Hohra) tells us at page 106 of his 
work, descriptive of Hans Luther's native place, ii now meadow land, 
and known by the name of " Langers*' among the peasantry; and 
to the north of this, he adds, there is another meadow, whose proper 
name is " Luterbach,^ (meaning literally ** clear brook^** and so 
called probably from the stream traversing it,) but which is regularly 
styled by the people *' Lutermich,** Now this property is proved by 
the old registries of estates to have belonged successively to Wigand 
▼on Luther and Fabrian von Luther, and ultimately to have passed 
into the possession of Dr. Martin Luther's grand&ther, one Heinz 
Luther, who is known to have had a smelting oven (^SchmelihStte) 
standing upon it. Doubtful is it therefore, whether this same 
Wigand, who was the great-great-grandfather of Heinz Luther 
(Martin's grand&ther), and from whom the Luther ftmily derived 
their patronymic, was not called Wigand von Luther after the name of 
the property he possessed, for such we know was the mode in which 
titles (of nobility especially) were formerly given ; so that in this 
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And when the cries of "Leibe-hochf" were at an end, 
and the beakers of all present had been clashed, one after 
another, against those of Hans and his goodwife, the 
woodman reminded his cousin that he had not yet 
answered the question he had put to hiTn just as the 
funeral procession hove in sight : " In thy new abiding- 
place art thou a boor and hewer of wood still, Hans 1 " 
he inquired once more. 

"Nay, Fritz," replied Hans Luther; "I did find the 
felling of trees but poor work to pay the cost of my little 
ones." 

"And the wage here hath got slighter since thou quitted 
Moehra, Hans," Fritz went on; "for the top arms of 
the tree and the waste bark that fell to our share then, 
the Over-Forestan hath taken from us of late, and my 
Lord of the Wartburg hath scorned to see us righted 
over it." 

" An epilepsy to him ! " growled Kunz to the old smith 

of Schmalkalden. 'John the Steadfast* they call him, 

'John the Swinehound* I say." 

case the surname Luther would have expressed merely the name of 
a place, and the title of Wigand von Luther have been coined in 
the same simple manner as that of Albretcht von Mansfeld, Tom of 
Coventry, or even the more common English names of Wood, Hill, 
Lea, Holme, Thorpe, Stowe, &c. 
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** Hold your mouth, Sheephead !" whispered the chicken- 
hearted white-wood toymaker. "Think what would 
become of thee if any one should carry thy words 
to the Duke: "thou dost forget too that the Holy 
Elizabeth was the wife of one of these same Land- 
graves of the Wartburg, and that she was wont to wash 
the clothes of the poor in the well at the foot of the 
rock that still goeth by her name." 

" Ay 1 truly ! thou worshipper of old washerwomen," 
again snarled out the smith; "and now the family of 
the Landgraves no longer wash for the people, but merely 
find them in irons instead," 

"Haugh! haugh! haugh!" chuckled the whole as- 
sembly. 

Silence being restored, Hans Luther went on again: 
" Marry, I did find it bitter hard work to live at Moehra, 
even with the drink money eked on to our wage, Fritz ! " 

"Ay, that we did!" Gretha exclaimed, in a tone of 
sadness, as the hardships of their early married life stole 
over her : " for many a tide and oft have I done my cart- 
load myself in the woods with my little ones at my side, 
and carried my corb of fagots home on my back, while 
my two youngsters had each their bundle oh their little 
shoulders too." 
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"And art thou doing better by Mansfeld, Hans?" 
asked Knnz. 

"We be barely stark on our feet yet awhile, Kunz," 
was the reply; "for the kindred come so fast upon us, 
that one must work early and late to find a bite and sup 
for all the mouths at our board.'' 

"How many a little one hast thou, Gretchen?" 
inquired the boor's wife from the Werra valley, that sat 
beside the dame, with her beick-corb of butter on the 
ground at her feet "Why, thou didst bear one, I did 
hear, the day after thou didst leave us to go to the year- 
market over by Eisleben, at Martinmas, and that be now 

" she paused to think for awhile, " yea, now fourteen 

year gone-by, as I live ! " 

"That did she, mother," Hans Luther made answer; 
"and the next morning I did run with the brat in mine 
arms from our house in the Langegasse there, just round 
the comer, to St Peter's Church, so that he might have 
the grace of baptism vouchsafed to him; and thus the 
feast of St Martin did become the name's-day .of the 
lad. An it had not been for that same Master Martin 
Luther," the old man added, "thrusting his nose into the 
world at a time when he wasn't looked for, his mother and 
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I, mayhap, might never have pitched our tent among the 
Mansfeld minea" * 



* M. D'Aubign^, in the life of Martin Lather which he introduces 
into his HiMory of the Reformation, doubte the authenticity of the 
above incident^ saying, "This account does not appear to be correct: 
in fact, none if tfte oldest of Luther's historians mention it ; and besides, 
it is about 24 leagues (72 miles) from Mohra to Eisleben, and in the 
condition of Luther's mother at that time, people do not readily 
make up their minds to travel such a distance to see a fair ; and 
lastly, the evidence of Luther himself appears in direct opposition 
to this assertion." — History of the Reformation, book ii. chap. L p. 60* 

But the evidence of Luther himself in no way contravenes the 
veracity of the anecdote, for the passage quoted by D*Aubign^ from 
Luther*s Epistles, in corroboration of his assumption, merely states 
that he, Martin, was bom in Eisleben, and baptised at St. Peter*B 
Church in that town, and that his parents migrated thither from the 
neighbourhood of Eisenach. " Ego natus sum in Eisleben, bapUsa* 
tusque apud Sanctum Petrum ibidem, Parentes mei de prope Isenaco 
iUuc m^anmf."— Ep. 390. 

Moreover, Luther himself is hardly credible evidence upon the 
matter of his birth, for he says in another place, his Table Talk 
{Tischreden, p. 240. Frankfort, 1568), ''My fiEither went to Mans- 
feld, and became a miner there. It was there I was bom ! * 

The most conclusive proof^ however, that the story as to the 
cause of the Luthers' journey to Eisleben being to visit a year- 
market there was merely idle conjecture, is given by Herr Erumhaar, 
the pastor of Hilbra, in his work entitled •* Dr. Martin Luther's 
Vat-rhauz in Mansfeld ;" " False is it," he says in his summaiy of 
the several taradiddles that he considers to have been told about 
Martin Luther's family and early life, "False is it that Luther's 
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" And how many a little chick hast thou by this time, 
Gretchen]" repeated the dame from the Werra valley. 

" Eight in aU, cousin Mina," the answer ran; four 
little maids after Martin, and a youngster besides — the 

parents went ^m Moehra to Eisleben for the sake of being present 
at the (Martinmas) year-market. This statement was first put 
forward by Nicolas Bebhahn, the Superintendent in Eisenach, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and subsequently repeated by 
Lechendorff. "We can utterly refute this statement/' he adds, " by 
the historical fiEict that there was no year-market in Eidehen which 
feU the month of November, or, in other words, at Martinmas, prior to 
the year 1515. Up to that period the Eisleben year-markets were 
held only on the Monday after ' Cantate,* in the month of April, as 
well as on * Lamberfs'dayj in the month of September, of every 
year." (Bergl. d. Serf. Account of the Lordship ofMansfeld at the 
time of the Reformation, s. 13.) Hence, as Martin Luther was bom 
on the 10th of November, 1483, and the Martinmas markets in 
Eisleben were not instituted till upwards of thirty years afterwards, 
it is manifest that the Luthers could not positively have migrated 
to that town originally with the view of buying provisions at a 
place 80 hours distance from their home, and at a time when the 
wife was on the eve of her confinement. Such a story, however, 
was clearly current in Eisenach from Nicolas Rebhahn, the Super- 
intendent there, being the first to put it forward ; and, therefore, 
the peasant from the Werra Valley has been here made to repeat 
what was probably the gossip of the town. The true reason of the 
precipitate migration of the Luther family from the home of their 
forefathers will be discovered as the tale progresses, and then it will 
be seen why the Luthers themselves should have felt but little 
disposed to contradict the report. 
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last being my lambkin Jacob, that can yet awhile barely 
go alone." * 

" And Ae," said Hans, laughing, " I hope is the last. 

* The accounts given by the varioas biographers of Martin 
Luther, as to the number of the Oerman fieformer's brothers and 
sisters, are curiously vague and contradictory, and show how little 
trouble your true book-maker thinks it necessary to devote to the 
elaboration of a subject. In Dr. Croly's Life of Luther^ which is a 
mere picture-book swollen into the bulk of a Christmas volume, by a 
common-place introductory *' Essay upon the Reformation in Eng- 
land/' there is not a word about the Luther family. The Rev. Mr. 
Worsley, however, in his life of our hero, published in 1846, seems 
to have consulted the old dog-trot authorities (and nothing more)— 
all of which are duly paraded in the pre&ce ; for he says, in a foot- 
note to page 39 of the Biography, — " Besides two sons, older than 
Martin, there were several daughters, older or younger (six girls in 
all), of whom only four married ; and the number of children was 
made up to ten by the birth of James.** M. Audin, on the other 
hand, in the Histoire de la Vie, des Ecrita, et dea Doctrines de Mar- 
tin Luther, published in 1840, writes, — " It is not known how many 
children he (Hans Luther) had besides Martin. There were two, 
who died of the plague which desolated Europe at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century; and one of his daughters married 
the scribe, Ruhel de Mansfeld, whose name occasionally occurs in 
Luther's correspondence." — Histoire de la Vie de Martin Luther, 
p, 3. Michelet, again* in his Life of Luther, is silent upon the 
matter, merely saying, '' the father of Martin, who was only a poor 
miner, found it a very difficult matter to maintain his fiunily ; and 
it will be seen further on, that his children were fain at times to beg 
alms for sustenance." — Hazlitt's Translation, p. 8. M. D'Aubigntf, 
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My quiver is full, I can tell thee, mother ; for an eight- 
fold throng of maws at the table are enough to sack a 
baron's buttery; and with the fowls of the air watched as 

moreover, is eyen less explicit and more unBatisfactory. In the life 
of Martin Luther, which forms Book II. of his History of the i?e* 
formation, he has merely the following passages concerning Hans 
Luther's &mily : — " A year had scarcely passed away, when John 
and Margaret, hearing what difficulty their son found in supporting 
himself at Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, where there was a cele- 
brated school, and in which town they had many relatives. They 
had other children; and although their means had increased, they 
could not maintain their son in a place where he was unknown." — 
History of JReformation, p. 52. In another part, M. D'Aubigne tells 
us merely that his *' (Martin's) father, or Kicholas Emler, a young 
man of Mansfeld, often carried him in their arms to the house of 
George Emilius (?) and afterwards returned to fetch him home. 
£mler in after years married one of Luther's sisters.'** — Id, p. 51. On 
the other hand, Keil, in his Leben der litem Luther s, and Bichter, 
in Der Genealogie, who, it should be borne in mind, were both con- 
nected by marriage with the lineal descendants of the Reformer's 
fiunily, Keil having wedded Katherine Sabina Luther, who was a 
daughter of Jokann Martin Luther, the Reformer's great-great- 
grandson, and Richter having been united to Christine Elizabeth 
Luther, the youngest female member of the same family — these two 
Lutheran historians are very circumstantial in their statements, and 
make out that Hans and Gretha had no less than thirteen (!) child- 
ren living at one time ; namely, the two elder sons, who are known 
to have died of the plague In 1520 ; and Martin and Jacob, or four 
male children altogether ; and besides these, they give eight daugh- 
ters, beyond the well-known traditional **MuhmeLene** (Aunt Lena) : 
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they be — for not so much as a running-goose {trample' 
gana) dare the poor shoot about us — ^life is no ease with 

Tu. (1) Barbara, (2) Doroihsea (married to Kackenroth), (8) Marie 
(married to Thielemami, in Mansfeld), and^M other daughters, 
whoBe names are not cited, but who are said to have married respeo 
tiyely, (a) Kanffinann of Mansfeld, (h) Nicolaus Demler (who is evi- 
dently the Nicholas Emler spoken of by other aathors, and called 
Emilins by some), (c) Conrad of Eisenach, (d) Khiiel of Mansfeld 
(who is beyond doubt Bhuel "the scribe," that Martin wrote to on the 
28rd May, 1525, concerning the outbreak of the (German peasants at 
that time, and who is generally spoken of as Luther's brother-in- 
Iaw, and (e) Werner Berg of Salzungen. But the above minute 
statement appears to have been made upon rather doubtful evidence; 
for, according to the Rev. E. Krumhaar, the Pastor of Hilbra, who 
published in Eisleben, in 1845, a small treatise upon '' Dr. Martin 
Luther*t Vater-haus in Mansfeld,^ there were only two brothers-in- 
Iaw, viz. Paul Mackenroth and Jacob Polner, set down in the Ust of 
heirs to Hans Luther*s property ; and Rhiiel (or Ruhel) and Demler 
(or Emler) were apparently {acheirdich) united to the sisters of Jacob 
Luther*s wife, and therefore Jacob's brothers-in-law rather than 
MartirCa : so that, according to the Pastor of Hilbra, in the fiuniliar 
mode of speaking peculiar to the time, they were called *' Schicager " 
(brothers-in-law) even by Martin Luther himself ; and, consequently^ 
mifitaken for such both by Richter and Keil. But the most impor- 
tant proof that neither Demler, Riihel, nor even the traditional 
" Muhme Lene *' were directly related to the Luther family is the 
letter that Martin Luther, after the death of his mother, sent to his 
friend Melancthon, concerning the disposition of the property 
among the different members of the family, and which was as fol- 
lows : " Know every one by this my handwriting, that by virtue of 
a friendly and solid contract entered into and duly ratified among 
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the folk in Mansfeld, forsooth, and working-men must 
be sore sparesome to live at alL" 

The chajxjoal-bumer was up a^in with the grievances 

lis, oonceming the disposition of the property of our dear deceased 
father, Hans Luther, that my dear brother Jacob Luther, Burger in 
Mansfeld, acting in concert with my dear brother-in-law and cousin 
Peter Paul Mackenroth and Qeorge TCaufimann, is to be the repre- 
sentative of me at present in Wittenberg. The said contract is to 
this effect, namely : that Jacob Luther has the permission of the 
others and of me, acting not only for myself but also for Hans Pel- 
vers (Polners) and his brothers and sisters, to take unto himself the 
whole of the said property, and buy up of all the others the share or 
portion coming to them ; the said property given over by us to him 
having been unanimously estimated as worth twelve and a half hun- 
dred guilders {als dreizehnd halbs hundert guilden, worth <£125 
English), and that every one of the children shall be entitled to re- 
ceive two and a half hundred guilders (dritte halb hundert) for their 
share of the said property of our dear father." (This proves most con- 
clusively that at the time of Hans Luther's decease there were only 
five of his children living, for 24 X 6= 12 J.) " And Jacob Luther," 
continues the document, " shall, immediately upon the date of this 
letter, pay two hundred guilders, and over and above that sum, two 
hundred guilders yearly on the same day of the month (and more if 
he be willing or able to spare it at such times) until all the several 
heirs of the family be satisfied and remain contented with him. 
Therefore we have judged it for the best, considering the indigence 
and need of Paul Mackenroth, that he be the first to receive his 
portion, and after him George Kauffman, on account of his necessi- 
ties also. Having, then, determined upon this as the best course, 
w« beg that our other brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, will be 
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of the time, when he heard the words. " Yrre !" he growled 
out like a dog, in true Saxon rage, " these lords of the soil 
hate any maw to be well filled but their own ; for though 

content with the same, so that all displeasure and ill feeling may be 
abolished, even as we have cast them aside, and would have them 
utterly dead for the future, each loving and assisting one another in 
a brotherly, friendly, and Christianly manner, as becomes natural in 
blood relatives. Finished this 10th of July, 1584. Amen. Dr. Mar- 
tinus Luther — ^his own hand.** This document places the extent of the 
Luther £unily beyond all cavil. It shows, we repeat, that at the time 
of the &ther's death there were five children living ; viz. (1) Martin 
Luther; (2) Jacob Luther; (8) Dorothoea Luther, who was the 
wife of Paul Mackenroth, of Ober-fiussla by Weimar ; (4) another 
daughter, married to George Kauflman, of Mansfeld ; and (5) a 
third daughter, married to Hans Pelvers, or, according to Krumhaar, 
more properly Polner, also of Mansfeld. Add then to these the two 
sons who are known to have been stricken down by the pest in the 
year 1520, and Barbara, who is said to have died young, and we 
have a family of eight children in all. According to the same au- 
thority (the minister of Hilbra) the Kaufimanns had four sons and 
one daughter, and these were named respectively (1) Cyriacus, (2) 
Fabian, (8) Andreas, (4) George, and (5) Magdalene. The names 
of Fabian and Andreas Eauf&nan are entered in the college books of 
Wittenberg, under the date of the 8th June, 1533, with that of Hans 
Luther, Martin's eldest son. Magdelena Kauffman, it appears, lived 
among the Reformer's family in Wittenberg, and, being sincerely 
beloved by the children, became universally known under the name 
of " Muhme Lehne" (Aunt Lena). This was the title applied to her 
even by Martin Luther himself. The Reformer, when in Coburg, at 
the time of the great Augsburg Diet, wrote thence to his little swi, 
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the woods here swann with deer as thick as mice in a 
com-loft, the poor may starve on their black bread ere 
they can get even the * umbles ' to eat" 

" Haugh ! haugh ! " Kunz langhed savagely, till his 
teeth glistened in his grimy face as white as the edging to 
a pall ; " but we peasants do have a saddle of roebuck 
sometimes, despite all the forestans and huntsmen too. 
Haugh ! haugh ! a slice of a fat buck grilled on a bright 
charcoal fire is tidy and toothsome eating, I can tell thee, 
lads." 

" Still, thou ox ! still, I say ! " again whispered the toy- 
maker; " I know thou'rt watched !" 

" Thimdering weather ! an I could catch the watcher, 
I *d fell him to the ground like a stag with my stoking- 
pole." And the kohler, as he said the words, scrunched 
his jaws and grasped the heavy staff in his sooty hand. 

Hans, who was then only four years of age, a loving " Icinder-hriefe " 
(literally, a child's letter), wherein he says, at the conclusion, 
" Therefore, my dear little son Hanschen, learn and pray with per- 
fect trust ; and say also to your little Mends Lippus and Justus, 
' Learn and pray ye likewise ;' and so shall ye come with one another 
into the great and beautiful garden. Herewith commend yourself 
to the Almighty God. Greet ' Muhme Lena ' for me, and give her 
a kias on my own account.'' Magdalene Eaufimann, otherwise 
"Muhme Lena,** we are told, was married, in 1538, to Ambrosius 
JSemd, the toll receiver {Amts-echosser) at Wittenbeig. 
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" Hang *em for thieves, as they are ! is my ciy. Why, 
only last week, neighbour Wilhelm, the boor by Saalfield, 
died, and then my lord's man came and took the best pair 
of oxen away from the poor widow, as the high and mighty 
Herr Barents * death-Mi !' " 

" The cursed Italians ! may they come to feel the bitter 
pain of want in the winter-tide !" shouted the smith of 
Schmalkalden. " And don't they claim at harvest-tide, — 
these greedy adelings, — ^the very pickings of the crops? 
Be not the boors told that the finest bundle of com, the 
finest bunch of grapes, and the finest fruits of their garden, 
as well as the finest honey from their hives, all belong to 
the lords of the land) Pfoi ! On fsisting-night, again" 
(Shrove Tuesday), " hath not every landsman to hand over 
to my lord a pig ; on St Martin's day, a pair of geese ; 
and on St Michael's feast, too, a pair of fowls ) Pfoi ! 
Pftii ! Pfoi ! The folk are ground to the earth, what with 
the pfeffen (priests), the 'mouzing-lords,' and the beggar- 
barons." 

"But come, cousins," interposed the woodman in an 
assuaging tone, " we do forget our old friends in our ever- 
lasting wrongs. We can growl when they be forth on 
their way to Mansfeldj but let us have a smile and a 
mirthsome word to welcome them now." 
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Kxmz merely rocked his body to and fro, as much as to 
say, '' Be it so j but it is hard to bear in stillness." 

Then Hedwig, the woodman's goodwife, asked Gretha 
whether her first-bom, Gottlieb— who was such a darling 
of hers when they were by Mo^ira— had grown a fine man 
by this time. 

'^ Yea, well, cousin,'' answered Gretchen, with a iamt wd 
kindly laugh ; 'Hhe youngster hath a snout-beard on his 
upper Hp already as thick as the fur on a caterpillaf s 
back." 

The citizens and country-folk were alike tickled with the 
picture of sprouting adolescence, and they cried, "Well 
said, Gretchen !" 

"And the brat thou didst beajr at Eisleben, Gretchen, 
after quitting us at Moehral" went on the woodman's 
partner. 

"Oh ! my little Martin !" said Gretha^ prompting her 
Mend with the name and sex of the child the other had 
never seen; "why, he be just the double of his &ther, 
that he be. The whole town doth say as much-^^thou 
know'st it well, Hans." 

"What, knowing and as book-fond as Hans Luther 1" 
exclaimed the goodwife, as she looked at the miner of 
Mansfeld. " Ah, thou wast alway at thy learning after thy 
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work, Hanschen, and ever looked up to as the wisest man 
in Moehia — ^that is, after the priest, of course," she added : 
^* for thou wast more than a match for the Herr Cantor 
our teacher, any day." 

"Yea, Hedwig," continued Hans Luther's wife; "my 
Martinchen be a youngster of ableness, just like his dad. 
Ay," she added, with a significant glance and nod at her 
husband, "and as hot and headlong in his temper, too !" 

Whereupon Fritz the woodman slapped his fiiend on 
the back, and cried, "How dost feel, Hans? warm as if 
thou'dst got a pan of live wood-ashes for a seat— eh, 
neighbour? Ach the thousand! leave the women alone 
for giving a masi a rub with the scratchback when they 
get hiTTi out at the fair," he tittered. "A good housewife, 
Hans, never stirs abroad without taking her pins and 
needles with her." 

Hans, to turn aside the home-thrust under which he 
was still wincing reverted to the subject of his son's 
quickness at his studies, and said, "Well, the youngster 
be but bare fourteen years yet awhile, and he hath been at 
the Latin school in the Market place by us, and knoweth 
his Donatus' Latin grammar, and his Cisio Janus, too ; 
besides his catechism, and all that sort of thing." 

"Ach garT ran the chorus of wonderment from the 

c2 
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assembled boors and citizen-workmen of the neighbour- 
hood ; for in those days hardly a magistrate could do other 
than make his mark when called upon to sign his nama 

" And to say the plain truth, neighbours," Hans went 
on, " I do have hope that our Martin may come to be one 
of the raths-herren" (magistrates and town-councillors) 
" of Mansfeld, one day, and live to be as much looked up 
to by the burghers and boors round him, who come for 
righteousness at his hands — even as Conrad Cotta of Eise- 
nach, here." And as the miner uttered the words, he 
lifted the fur cap from his head, and bowed worshipfully 
to the homely burgess of the town. 

"Well said, Hans ! all honour to brave Conrad Cotta !" 
cried the men, one and alL 

" To Conrad Cotta ! good luck to him !" shouted the old 
smith, as he stood up, and held his wooden jug aloft in 
the air, " to him, who wouldn't let the Landgrave of the 
Wartburg build a wall about the ducal residenz in the 
Stadt above ten feet in height and one foot and a-half in 
thickness — ^To your welfare, Herr Stadt-richter / " * 

* The early citizens of Germany having learnt the advantage of 
Jwelling in fortified places, after the institution of the imperial 
towns by Henry the Fowler (a.d. 918 — 936), and after the liberty of 
bearing arms had been granted to the burgher merchants and 
mechanics by Henry IV. <a.d. 1066—1106), as well as the enrol- 
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And when the cheering had ceased, Conrad rose from 
the settle, and lifting up his wooden jug in return cried, 
" One can for thanks, friends," and emptied the beaker at 
a draught ; whereupon he bowed to them all round, saying 
the while " I bend myself to you, gentlemen," and quitted 
the goal. 

"Why didst thou speak the name of the brave old 
boyi" said Kunz, doggedly; "'twas sure to drive him 
from us, for he cometh among us as a mere burgher, and 
doth not sit as a magistrate in the beer-house. Ach gar ! 
ye did well, ye Eisenachers, when ye chose good Conrad 
for the doom-seat." 

ment of the mechanic-class in each town as Civea Optfices, and their 
distribution into guilds and corporations had been ceded by Heniy 
y. (A.D. 1106 — 1125X after ihe acquisition of such privileges as these 
the burghers set to work to curb the power of the territorial lords 
and princes, who were continually preying upon them and demand- 
ing black-mul, under the dignified title of " toll,** whenever any of 
their wares or merchandize were transported from one part of the 
country to another. Then, having asserted the right of electing 
their own magistrates, and become strong enough at last to refuse to 
admit their lord within the town-gates until he had dismissed all his 
followers, the townsfolk next strove to prevent the noble erecting any 
stronghold within the city itself, and with that view they passed a 
municipal law, that no schloss-residenz (lordly dwelling-place) should 
be built within the ramparts of their town with walls round it beyond 
ten feet in height, or eighteen inches in thickness. — See Dunham'a 
Huiory cf the Germanic Empire, 
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"Trae," said Hans Luther; ^'for if Conrad have a 
failing, it is that he is too soft-hearted to wield the sword 
of stem justice, since often it feJleth to the task of 
righteousness to have to wound even those we love." 

''Yea ! yea ! that is righteous, Hans !" cried the tavern 
assemhly again; for the same savagery as the territorial 
rulers wreaked upon the people, the people in their turn 
wreaked upon their children. Indeed the mania for 
scourging the hody (as the means of doing penance and 
inducing contrition in the heart), that had reigned through- 
out Christendom in the eleventh century, still lingered 
among the folk ; for though they had ceased to a con- 
siderahle extent to helieve in the virtue of allowing ^^em- 
sdves to be scourged by others, and had found the rod of 
little use on the reformation of their oton natures, they 
certainly had not lost Mth in the power of flagellation as 
a means of chastening the hearts of their children, 

"Yea, Hans!" cried the old smith, "the flesh must 
alway be well beaten if thou wouldst have toothsome 
food." 

" Canst thou train a dog without the whip, or harness 
£in ox to its burdens without the yoke about its neckl" 
chimed in a boor from the forest 

" I have given my girl the stick till her skin was branded 
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with the stripes like to a brindled cat's, and she hath done 
my bidding alway since," said a mother, who sat in a 
comer beside her basket-load of larks. 

'^ And V said Gretha, ''did beat my Martin for steal- 
ing a hazel-nut once till the blood streamed from his little 
back like to a wounded boar ; for though the taking of 
but one nut did make up the whole of his sin, my wrath 
was such to think I had a thief for a son that I did cow- 
hide the boy till my arm was limb-lame for a while. But 
Hans, I do say, is too stem with the child, and hath 
thwacked the little man till he hath made him as fear- 
some as a £siwn." 

''Yea, Gretha, and thou wouldst have the fire of the 
knaye raging to ruin for fear of a few scars while stifling 
it^" roughly answered the old Saxon miner. " It is only 
by threshing, woman, that we can sunder the com j&om 
the mixen-stuff ; and he is but a poor husbandman now- 
a-days that chooseth to let the beast trample out the grain 
rather than ply the flail I do tell thee, Gretha, I will 
cut the proud flesh out of thy child's heart, even though 
he die under the knife." * 

• " My parents," said Luther in after life, " treated me harshly, 
80 that I became very timid. My mother, one day, chastised me so 
severely about a nut that the blood came. They seriously thought 
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" Hear him ! hear the good fSather !" shouted the as- 
sembled workmen and peasants of Saxony, in the sixteenth 
centuiy. 

"The heat of my Martin often affrighteth me, Mends, 
and I fear the wrath of an aggrieved God is on the child,** 
explained Hans Lnther; "for his cheeks go bleached 
whenever the name of the holy Healer'* (Saviour) "is spoken 
before him.'* 

"I^ay, Hans, I have told thee many a tide and oft,** 
remonstrated Gretha, " that *tis the heat of thine own ac- 
cursed wrath that is in our little Martin*s breast, and he 
dreadeth his Father above as he dreadeth thee who art his 
feither here ; for he thinketh the heavenly Father is but 
manifold more wrathfcd than thou art, and feareth there 
be no way to soothe him. Thou beatest the boy for Ms 

that they* were doing right ; but they could not distinguish character, 
which, however, is very necessary, in order to know when, or where, 
or how chastisement should be inflicted." (** Sed ncn poterant diacer* 
i»ere ingenia secundttm quce essent temperanda correcticmes,^ are Luther's 
own words.) ** It is necessary to punish, but the apple should be 
placed beside the rod." 

** Again, his parents, though fond of their children, were very strict 
with them," Audin tells us ; and he then goes on to say, " Luther 
mentions, that one day, for merely stealing a hazelnut, his mother 
beat him till the blood flowed ; and he says he had such fear of his 
father, that he always hid in the chimney-comer when he had done 
^^ything to anger him." — Histoire de la Vie de Martin Luther. 
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heat in thine heat^ and wilt hann Iiim for life, I fear me, 
some day." * 

'' Still, woman !" shouted Hans, as he started up and 
dashed his fist upon the table. "Thou didst swear to 
honour and be hearsome ; so be still, I tell thee. Am I 
to be chid by thee before a throng, and to have a gain- 
warring wife as well as child T' And the Mansfeld miner 
trembled, as if palsied with the rage that was on him. 

" Shame on thee, Hans, to talk such words to thy good- 
woman!" spake out the firau from the "Werra valley. 
" Thy heat is the heat of the bloodshedder. Thou knowest 
to what lengths it hath led thee erewhiles : so take heed, 
man ! take heed !" 

The last words were uttered with so significant a look, 
and with such dark forebodings in the solemn shake of 
the upraised finger of the woman, that Hans was stricken 
down as if by a bolt from heaven, and he sat mute under 
the rebuke, covering his face with both his palms, as he 
bent over and buried his head almost in his lap.t 

* *' Bat the child's thoughts do not appear to have been directed 
to Qod. The only religious sentiment that could then be discovered 
in him was fear. Every time he heard Jesus Christ spoken of he 
turned pale with affiright ; for the Saviour had only been represented 
to him as an offended judge." — D'Aubigne's Hist, Reform, p. 51. 

t Mr. Hazlitt, in his translation of M. Michelet*s L\fe of Luther , 
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At this moment there was a cry heard without. 
" What goes loose V* was the general demand of the 
guests within. 

written by Himself , bsjb, p. 2—*' If we are to beUere a modem writer 
(who, however, gives no authority for the statement), John (Hans) 
Luther had the misfortune to kill, under the impulse of passion^ 
another peasant, whom he found trespassing on a field of his with 
some cattle ; and it was this which compelled him to retire first to 
Eisleben and then to Mansfeld. It is certain, however, that he did 
retire successively to those places." 

The real authority for the above statement was Johann Martin 
Michaelis, the author of a work upon ** The Mines and Smelting 
Houses of Eupfersuph," published in the year 1702, who says (§ 88), 
** I cannot pass over in silence the fact that the fitther oi the reverend 
and renowned Dr. Martin Luther originally dwelt in the neighbour- 
ing village of Moehra, and worked in the mines (of Kupfersuph), 
which were then in full activity. Afterwards, however, he had the 
misfortune, while out in the meadows, to strike a herdsman dead, 
accidentally, with his own horse-bridle, and was obliged to quit the 
place, whereupon he retired to Eisleben, in order to obtain the same 
kind of employment as he had been accustomed to ; his wife, who 
was then on the eve of her confinement with Dr. Martin liuther, 
following close after him, and there they both remained f(»: the rest 
of their days." The Beverend E. Erumhaar, however, the Pastor of 
Hilbnt, near Mansfeld, denies the truth of this sUng, and says in hia 
summary of the many fiftlsities current concerning Martin Luther 
and his fiunily, ^' Further, it is false that Luther's father killed a 
peasant in a quarrel, and on that account fled to Mansfeld. Had it 
been so, assuredly his Catholic opponents would not have kept such 
a matter silent. Throughout the sixteenth century nothing was 
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Then there was a shout of ** Eunz ! Kunz and Quentin ! 
Stir not from the town 1 the Landgrave's castellan " went 
on the voices outside, "is awaiting thee, with his halberd- 

hettd of thig fitble. MftrUn Michaelis, in his description of the 
Mines tnd SmelUng Houses in Kupfersuhl, Ib the first that tells the 
silly story" (Mahrchen).— i>r.Af<Drrtm Luther^a Vaterhaua in Mansfdd, 
{>. 76, 2nd ed. On the other hand tiie Bey. Mr. Ortmann, the Pastor 
in Steinbach (near Moehra), not only repeats the tale, but combats 
the arguments of Herr Kromhaar with no little plausibility, showing 
that there was really no other ostensible cause for Hans Luther quit- 
ting the neighbourhood of his youth and Mends so precipitately and 
forcing his wife to enter upon so long a journey in her then precarious 
state oi healtiu Herr Ortmann, moreover, assures us not only that 
sneh a tradition exists to this day in Moehra, but that the precise 
^pot where the fotal encounter occurred is actually pointed out by the 
▼illagers. " This sad calamity for Hans Luther," he says, ** still lives 
in the minds of the Moehra peasantry. They not only relate the 
story, but they even show the spot of the meadow (the " Orou% 
Wtese," as it is called) where it happened. If any admirer of the 
great Martin Luther should visit Moehra and desire to see the 
meadow and the spot, he has only to go along the lower part of the 
village and follow the road called the Bohrigsgasse, which leads to 
Bohrigshof, and there at about four to five hundred paces from the 
village, just where the road to Bohrigshof makes a bend, lies the 
meadow, exactly opposite the curve in the pathway and on the right 
hand side going from Moehra to Bohrigshof 

Herr Ortmann, moreover, not only cites the Moehra tradition, but 
he shows, circumstantially, that the occurrence of some such disaster 
is the most rational explanation that can be given of Hans Luther's 
hasty retirement from his native village. " The Luther fiunily/ he 
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men, in the Nicolai fore-town !" and the next minute the 
messengers from Conrad Cotta dashed into the room to bid 
the charcoal-biimer and the smith, as they dreaded a death 

says, at p. 110 of tie book before quoted, "were originallj pretty 
well to do : the next-of-kin— the youngest brother on the one hand 
(Hans the little as he was called) had property (^Gnter) in Mcehra; 
and the eldest brother on the other hand (Heinz Luther) had stiU 
in the year 1527 a farm-house {Hof) of his own ; and, moreoyer, 
the Moehra family were down to 1521 even so well situated that Dr. 
Martin Luther could be lodged and entertained. by them, when, in 
after life, he yisited his father*s relatives in his father's native village. 
How then could it naturally have come to pass that Hans Luther 
(Martin's father) got to be so poorl * * * * Martin's father," he 
goes on, ''had some property (^Vermogen) at the commencement of 
his career. He was a 'Bauer,* literaUy a peasant proprietor, in 
Moehra, as Dr. Martin Luther himself has told us, and, consequently, 
must have had some kind of est&ie^Besitzung); and it has been before 
shown, that he was entitled to one-third part of the property of 
Heine (or Heinz) Luther, his father, after the death of the old man ; 
whilst, according to the registiy of hereditary estates made out in 
1676, it is manifest, that he really did become possessed of this pro- 
perty. Hans Luther, however, quits Mcehra in 1483— he goes to 
Eisleben, not on account of the year-market (as is alleged), for as- 
suredly no one but a dealer or merchant goes to a year-market in a 
town which is from 28 to 30 hours' journey on foot (70 to 75 English 
miles) away from his residence; and Eisleben is just upon that 
number of miles distant from Moehra." (Besides it has been shown, 
historically, that there were no such year-markets in Eisleben at that 
time to go to ) " What was the cause then,'* continues the Pfarrer^ 
'* (since there is no reason in the story about the year^nmrket) 
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in the dog-hole of John the Steadfast, not to cross the bar- 
bican on any pretence; for they assured them that the 

which indaced Hans Luther with his wife and children— and with 
his wife too, be it remembered, far advanced in a state of pregnancy 
— to qnit and atterly abandon Moehra — the place of his birth, the 
home of his childhood, and the site of all his property 1 Some urge 
that it was to find a better means of liyelihood for himself and his 
fiunily— others allege that the mines in Moehra, where Hans had 
already worked as a Slate-hewer (Schie88e-hauer\ had come to a 
stand-Btill, and failed to yield, any longer, a sufficient subsistence. 
But, according to other (and better) information, it was just in the 
fifteenth century that the mines in the neighbourhood of Moehra 
were in the greatest activity." The Pfarrer then cites several old 
mining records— such as ** Heim*8 Heunberger Chronicles** and 
** BrOckner^s Kirchen and Sekidenstaat,*^ to substantiate this import- 
ant &ct. He shows, among other things, that in the years 1456 
1492, and 1494 several church-bells were cast out of the ore obtained 
from the very mines at which Hans Luther is said to have worked 
previous to his quitting Moehra. *' From these documents,** then, he 
proceeds to say, " it may be plainly perceived that the mines in the 
neighbourhood of Moehra were in a state of activity, not only in the 
fifteenth century, but even down to the middle of the six- 
teenth; BO that it is impossible to discover why Hans Luther 
should have retired from Moehra, and gone over to Eisleben to work 
as a miner, when he had already followed the same occupation in 
Eupfersuhl (half-an-hour's walk from his native village), and could 
have maintained himself by mining work as readily in his own 
neighbourhood as in Mansfeld. There must, therefore,'* he adds, 
"have been some other cause to force Hans Luther to quit the 
vicinity of Moehra. And what was this other cause 1— what but 
ti^e aad misfortune which befell him in that place, and of which 
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city festassins would be called out on the instant that the 
Landgrave's troops attempted to enter the NicoUti'thurm. 
" I did tell thee thou wast watched, man," whispered 

the tradition is preserved among the peasants there, down to the 
present period.** — Mahra der Stammort Doctor Martin Luther, pp. 
110 — 114. Kor does it seem at all improbable to the author of the 
present work that a man of Hans Luther's violent temper should, 
under an impulse of passion, have been led to commit such an out- 
rage as that before described, especially when the querulous state of 
the period in which he lived is considered in connexion with the 
querulous disposition of tiie man. Life-taking in these days is 
regarded as a very different afiair from the petty offence it was con- 
sidered in the middle ages. It has been shown in the text that a 
ploughman or swineherd's existence was valued at eight-fold less than 
a noble's little finger, and that the theft of a baron's hunting-dog 
was held to be a greater crime than the murder of a carpenter. All 
men carried either '^Mrsch-f angers'*'* — hunting-knives or short 
swords — ^wherewith to defend themselves (and that the custom pre- 
vailed in particular among the Saxons, we know from the &ct that 
the name of the race was derived from the Seax — the long knife or 
** hanger " they were accustomed to wear) ; so that with them in the 
olden times it was not a word and a blow, as with the pugnacious 
classes of our own day, but a word and a stab—as with the stiletto- 
bearing nations even of the present age. Moreover, we should re- 
member that the right of private war&re existed in the nation up to 
the period of Martin's birth. Thus, in 1450 (only thirty-three years 
before the birth of Martin), a challenge was sent by the baker and 
domestics of the Maigrave of Baden to several imperial cities; in 
1471 again, the shoeblacks of the University of Leipzig defied the 
provost; and in 1477, a cook of Eppenstein, with his dependant 
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the white-wood toy-maker, by way of consolation, in 
Knnz' ear. 

The confusion of the assembly now became greater than 

BOullioBSy challenged Otho, Cbunt of Solms. The peenliar cnsiom of 
the "right of diffidation," as it was called^ or the settlement of 
private disputes by personal combat, or rather by war to the knife, 
had been the immemorial privilege of the nobles, and was resorted 
to on the most trivial oocasions. Indeed we are told that the Lord 
of Frawenstein actually defied the entire city of Frankfort, because 
a young lady of that Stadt had refused to dance with his tmcU t At 
such a period, therefore, it is not at all improbable that a man of 
Hans Luther^s hasty and violent temper should have quarrelled with 
some of his neighbours and been led to fell some offending herds- 
man to the ground— even as the Moehra tradition runs to this day. 
Sach an incident would be true at least to Hans LutherVi character, 
even though it might be untrue in &ct. In all dramatic works, how- 
ever, truth of character or spirit is &r more important than mere 
truth of letter (which is often only factitious truth after all), since 
the evolution of the character and spirit of the people and times 
which the drama seeks to represent to the fancy is, or rather should 
be, the main object of the dramatist. But while seeking to be 
dramatic, the author has striven to avoid the terrible temptation of 
mebHiramaiism, Indeed he has been thus elaborate in weighing all 
the pros and cofu of the Mcehra tradition connected with the Luther 
fiunUy, in order to show that he has not distorted nature and history 
for the mere sake of effect. The blood-shedding is taken not only as 
the natural effect of such a character as that of the harsh and hasty, 
the rough and honest old Mansfeld miner living in such times, but 
the incident is also made the cause of the peculiar moody temper that 
Martin's father appears to havebeen subject to at particular periods. 
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ever. The more hasty of the citizens were for tolling the 
Stadt-glocke (town-bell), to summon the workmen to arms, 
and to drive the Landgrave's troops forcibly from the 
gates. But the calmer burghers bade the kohler and the 
blacksmith remain quietly in the house of the night- 
watch tni midnight, and then quit by the secret passage 
under the town ditch. 

But though the riot raged on every side of the tavern 
saal, Hans Luther sat with his head still buried in his lap, 
and his palms screening his countenance. 

Gretha knew too well the cause of his grief not to feel 
a pity for his sufferings ; so she approached his side, and, 
stooping down, whispered some words of loving-kindness 
in his ear. And in a few minutes afterwards Hans and 
Gretha had slipped, unnoticed, from the room, and were in 
their little wagon again, on their way back to the mines. 

" Unhappy Kunz !" sighed Gretha, as the cartwheels 

rumbled heavily over the drawbridge across the Horsel, 

and she beheld the Landgrave's halberdmen' seated on the 

dyers* tubs beside the stream as they lay in ambush for 

their prey. 

Moreover, had not Martin inherited a considerable proportion of 
Hans^ fire and impetuosity, together with the disposition to beat 
dawn all obstacles, the Reformation in Germany would probably never 
have been wrought by his means. 
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CHAPTER III. 
HANS Luther's mistrust. 

The roads were still heavy with, the Easter Ml of snow. 
The hedgeless earth had all the whiteness of a bride- 
cake : so white, indeed, was it, that the air itself looked 
as dark and almost as opaque as coal-smoke from the 
contrast; while the rivers and brooks that reticulated the 
broad plains of the Thuringian valley, as thickly as veins 
in marble, seemed to flow with ink rather than water, 
now that the green meadows were white as bleaching- 
grounds. The trees that flanked the roadway on either 
side of the outskirts of the town were cumbrous with 
the flock of the snowfisJl lying on their bare and bony 
boughs, and assumed the antiquated appearance of judges' 
wigs rather than lindens; while the fluffy little balls of 
birds that hopped so cheerlessly about, and left behind 
them a line of odd-looking trident marks in the solid 
foam upon the ground, seemed to have turned suddenly 
as blacky-grey as mice. 
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Then, as the wheels went heavily round, the little 
wagon moved along as silently as the sledge-carts that 
are generally' used hy the German peasants when the snow 
lies long upon the ground, and enveloped in a cloud of 
steam that reeked from the loins of the labouring horse ; 
while the tires came up at each turn, with large flat clots 
sticking to them, as solid as the flakes of white sugar en- 
frosting a fragment of bride-caka Every bit of colour 
had been washed out^ as it were, of the landscape; and 
the red worsted comforter of the muffled peasant as 
he trudged by, with a cloud of breath issuing, like so 
much smoke, from his mouth, and making a muff of his 
sleeves, was the only bright tint to be seen in the land. 

Not a word was spoken in the gipsy-tent-like interior of 
the tilted wagon. Gretha sat on her chair at the front of the 
vehicle, with the cord-reins hanging,* as loose as a skipping 
rope^ from her hand; and her husband, fax behind, with 
the curtains strapped tight together at the back, and with 
his elbows resting on his knees, and his face still shrouded 
with his palms, as he crouched down, upon the footstool 
in one comer of the cart 

Gretha knew how moody Hans became, and how morose 
he always remained for awhile, whenever the remembrance 
of the dark deed, at which the frau had hinted, was sug- 
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gesied to his mind; so she took no heed of the gloom that 
-was on him, for she had long ago discovered that his grief 
was past the solace of w oids, and that time alone conld be 
his soother. Accordingly, they jogged along the road by 
the Horsel stream as silent as the very snow-drifts that 
smTOonded them; excepting at the intervals when Gretha 
reoognized some old familiar &ce at the doors they passed, 
and cried her greeting by the way to their former neigh- 
boars. 

Nor was it till they had reached the walled town of 
Langensalni, and had to damour at the closed gates for 
admisaon within the ramparts, that a word passed 
between the couple. Still the conversation never extended 
beyond the common-place ejaculations as to how dark 
it was (the £sit-lamps that lighted the lane-like thorongh- 
£ue8 had long since died out), how late it was, as they 
heard the fire-watch, that was perched up in the steeple of 
the Haupt-kirchey bellow forth the hour with his cow's 
horn to the sleeping townsfolk. 

Nor was Hans Luther more inclined to gossip at first 
on the morrow; for though Gretha, as they journeyed on 
again towards Mansfeld, tried to engage his mind by 
broaching a number of different subjects one after another, 
he answered so curtly to everything she said, that it was 
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evident lie found no interest but in nursing the melancholy 
that was on him. 

It was in vain she spoke to him of Kunz, and asked 
whether he thought the charcoal-burner would get free ; in 
vain, too, that she sought to know if he had spoken with 
Johann Braun's nephew at the church; since all she got 
for her pains was a simple " Yea," or " Nay," no matter 
what the question she put to her husband. 

" rd give the world an my Martinchen," she exclauned 
half to herself " could grow up to be as highly looked 
after as the dead vicar of Eisenach ! Pd fain see my 
son a good pastor rather than the most uplifted man in 
the land." 

"And / would fain see him a land-wanderer and 
outcast, than a needless lump of a show-holy monk," 
growled the morose miner, from the back of the cart, 
as he overheard the mother^s aspiration. 

"Nay but, Hanschen," kindly remonstrated the wife, 
glad of the opportunity of enlisting him in a discussion on 
such a matter^ " all monks and priests are not imri^hteous 
men." 

"Mayhap," muttered the husband, still with his head 
in his hands; "but the seats of their frocks do want 
patching fax oftener than the knees,'* 
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"But thou thyself Hanschen," again urged Gretba, as 
she saw the clouds were breaking from over her husband's 
brow, " didst say that thou woiddst not have stayed away 
£x>m Johann Biaun's death-mass — ^no ! not [for all the 
silver in the mines of Freibuig, were thy very word&" 

" Mayhap," the sullen miner again made answer ; " but 
Johann Braun was the one halesome sheep that did 
escape the rot which is raging through the whole flock." 

"But come thee hither, Hanschen," the goodwife went 
on, in a tender tone, " and set thee beside me, while we 
sift this stuff together; for oft have I yearned to talk with 
thee about our Martin's after-state, and it will be long 
again, maybe, ere I can have thee all to myself as now." 

Then, rising from her seat, she led her husband to the 
chair, and placed herself on the footstool at his feet 

The miner was alive to the simple courteousness of the 
act, and he passed his hand over her cheek as he said, " I 
thank thee, mother; an a woman can raise the devil in a 
man, she knoweth how to lay the ugly ghost likewise." 

"Now, Hanschen," said Gretha, fondly, as she rested 
her head on her husband's knee, and looked up in his 
face, " I do crave that one of our lads be brought up to 
the doing of God's work, and why wilt thou not let little 
Martin be that one ? Thou kuowest he is the quickest of 
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them all at bis books, and as like to tbyself as tbe grain 
is to tbe seed." 

''Books make learned monks, not good pastors, 
motber," was tbe balf tender reply. "I do tell tbee, 
motber, I would fisdn see tby boy dead in body tban so 
utterly dead and nmnb in beart as to make a mere bread- 
craft of wbat sbould be tbe most earnest and tratbfal 
business in life." 

Gretba saw and dreaded tbe bumour tbat was on ber • 
busband, so sbe said not a word in reply, for fear lest some 
stray expression migbt anger bim, and fem tbe flame, 
ratber tban smotber tbe fire of bis rage, l^or did Hans 
speak for a wbile ; so on tbey went, in silence again, for 
tbe next mile or two. 

At lengtb, as tbey passed tbrougb tbe town of Nord- 
bausen, on tbeir way back to Eisleben, it so bappened 
tbat tbe priest of tbe place was out, witb all tbe parapber- 
nalia of silver cross and silken flag, and military-looking 
sacristan ; wbile tbe reverend fatber bimself was figged 
out in bis fine lace robes and gold-embroidered mass-gown, 
and stalked at tbe bead of a long train of peasants on 
tbeir way to some distant sbrine, fSeir-famed for possessing 
one of tbe identical roses and lilies into wbicb, according 
to tbe tradition, tbe angels bad converted tbe lapfiil of 
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£»gment8 of bread and cheese that Si Elizabeth had been 
about to distribute to the poor of the Thuringian forest^ 
when, in diead of her stingy husband * (who had surprised 
her in the act), she declared she had nothing but flowers 
in her apron. 

As the witless troop of crippled and diseased pilgrims 
went hobbling and chanting through the village, Hans 
drew up his wagon on one side of the narrow thorough- 
iBoe, to let them pass ; and the wife noted the while, as 
she made the sign of the cross on her bosom, how those 
who followed in the wake bore in their hands some long 
thick taper, that they were about to set up in front of the 
holy doll at the wayside altar, in the hope of being 
miraculously cured of their cancers, their scrofula, their 
goitres, their rheumatism, or their faUing-sickness : for 
there was no need to ask the nature of their maladies, 
since many limped along on crutches, others went swathed 
in bandages, and others had big ''crops" of pendulous 
flesh dangling from their neck, or ugly ulcers upon their 
cheeks j while the hale carried waxen models of legs and 
breasts, or else tiny figures of babies, that they were about 
to hang up at the shrine, in token of the supernatural 

* 

* Ludowig, the fourth Landgrave of Wartboig. 
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CTiies that had been wrotiglit upon them or theirs since 
they had kissed the sacred rose of St. Elizabeth, last 
year. 

" Poor things ! " cried Hans, as he tossed up his chin, 
half in pity and half in scorn. "And you'd have our 
Martin grow up to be like that old trickster at their 
head, Gretha 1 " he added, as the last of the pilgrim pro- 
oeesioii went squalling by. 

Then, as the miner proceeded on his journey agaiD, he 
shook his head slowly, while he said, "There be only one 
in that long train that doth not believe in the worth of 
the medicine they be about to swallow, and that be the 
dressed-up old quack-salver, who maketh a trade of the 
business. A little of thy nettle-tea, Gretha, would do the 
poor numskulls more good than a wagon-load of tallow 
candles burnt at the shrine ; and he knows it, too." 

" Oh, Hans, Hans ! " cried the simple wife, " I fear me 
thou art growing an unbeliever." 

" Unbeliever ! " echoed the miner, with a faint laugh. 
" See, here, Gretha ! " and he drew her closer to him^ as 
he half whispered the words in her ear, " Didst thou not 
worry me, goodwife, into the buying of a grace-grant for 
the sin that is on me ? and when the grace-chapman did 
oome round to Eiseleben in his fine coach, and sent one of 
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his fine nnderliiigs to tlio buigomaster to let the folk 
know that the grace of God, as they said, was at their 
gates, did I not go out with the procession of priests, 
monks, and nuns ; town-councillors and guilds, with their 
banners flying ; men and women, young and old, and all 
bearing lighted tapers in our hands ; while the bells of 
the town rang out a peal, and the town-band played, as 
we went in a body to the gates to greet them ? And when 
the red cross of the right worshipful dealer in forgiveness 
had been set up in front of the altar, with the weapon- 
diield of the Holy Pope hanging from under it, did I not, 
after shriving, hasten with the rest of the half-witted folk 
to the ghostly huckster at the Lord's supper-table, who 
gave out to the people that he had heaven and everlasting 
happiness on sale there for a few ducats, and pay my eight 
golden pieces for the grace the holy haggler had come to 
hawk in the temple 1" 

" Thou didst, Hans, and didst well, too," the simple 
goodwife replied. 

Did I well, in sooth f asked her husband, scornfully. 

And what got I for my ducats 1 What but a Grod- 
slandering piece of sheepskin, that did make-believe to 
quit me of ' all outrages, sins, and crimes that I might 
have wrought ' (so ran the lying words), * however great 
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and weighty tliey might have boon I' Did not the grace- 
letter promise, too, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, that, ' in the hour of death the gates leading 
to the abode of the blest^ should be open to me T' 

^' Well 1 " asked Gretha^ in all the innocence of true Mth. 

" Well /" repeated Hans, with such a thunder of scorn 
to enforce the word, that the poor startled wife fairly 
jumped again. '' I tell thee it is damnable God-slander, 
eyery word of it!" 

^^ Oh^ Hans, you frighten me when this rage comes 
back to you," cried his wife, in anguish ; and then added, 
in a half-beseeching tone^ '* I pray thee do not speak so 
godlessly." 

" For eight golden ducats the Jew-thieves did sell me 
the right to enter heaven, as if their grace-grant were a 
ticket to pass me into a show," railed on the miner ; ^< and 
yet thou seest the burden that is on me still. One little 
wcxcd that quickeneth the past again, thou knowest, is 
enough to strike me down for days. I would rather have 
thy Martin a foul leper, Gretha, than a wily monk ; so 
beware lest thou dost breed the sickness in him ; for if 
ever he doth put on the cowl . . . why, may God in his 
wrath smite him with some green pestilence, that may 
make hia body and bones rot ! and " 
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The mother dashed her palm upon the miner's mouth, 
and stopped the end of the angry sentence. 

^^ I will not sit tamely by thee, Hans, and hear thee 
curse my child. Still, man ! now I cry to thee. Still, I 
say ! the little fellow is thine, as well as mine ; and if thou 
dost not know thy duty as a father, let me, his mother, 
teach it thee 1" 

The miner was struck dumb with the justice and force 
of the maternal rebuke. His own conscience — ^for, harsh 
and yiolent as Hans was by nature, still he was by no 
means deficient in a sense of right — ^told him that the 
curse might as well have been left out ; still he was too 
proud and unbending to acknowledge that he had trans- 
gressed the bounds of decency in his fiiry, and sat moody 
and taciturn, while he thrashed the horse the harder each 
time it seemed to flag or stumbla 

Had not Gretha again been the first to make peace, they 
might, perhaps, have ridden on to Mansfeld without ex- 
changing another word Ab it happened, however, the 
wife herself was pained at the thought of her own vehe- 
mence after it had passed away ; aijd when she saw how 
deeply she had wounded her husband, she stretched out 
her hand to him, and said, — 
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" Come, Hans ! I did not mean to hurt thee ; but I 
should be a poor wife to thee an I could have done other 
than I did." 

The speech was quite enough to smooth the miner^s 
ruffled feathers ; for if he was quick to anger, he was quite 
as quickly touched by any signs of contrition ; and it was 
only when the pride of others would not allow them to 
bend to his own pride, that the temper of the man grew 
into obduracy. 

" I was wrong, wife ! very wrong !" he said, frankly, as" 
he grasped the woman's hand, and squeezed it till the fin- 
gers were all creased and half numb with the pressure ; 
" and I would as lief have cut my tongue out now as have 
spoken the words. But the curse," he added, with all the 
superstition of the time, " is noted down, and cannot be 
gainsayed." 

" liet it pass," appended the mother, " as an idle, hasty 
threat, and give heed to it no more. And now I do yearn 
to speak to thee, Hans," she went on, tenderly, as she 
again laid her head upon his knee, '^ upon another sake, 
that hath for a long tide sorrowed me to mark." 

Hans looked down in wonderment at his wife, as he 
waited for the e^lanation to come. 
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" I fear me, Hans, thou art not the same man of God 
and good Catholic that thou wert wont to be," began the 
wife, as she gazed fall in her husband's face. 

The miner merely smiled in reply. 

" I do bethink me, good man, of our first-loving tide !" 
went on Gretha, half sorrowfully ; " and how, when I was 
but a mere handmaid at the drinkhouse of the mineral 
baths by Moerha,* and thou wast wont to walk with me 

* " Concerning the birth-place of Margaretha Luther,** says the 
Bey. K. Kromhaar, in his account of Luther's Vaterfiaus in Mans- 
fdd, " there are many different yersions giyen. Melancthon, in his 
Life of Luther, asserts that her family was originally firom Eisenach, 
but that her &ther was born in Neustadt-on-the-Rhone, near Bai- 
reuth in Franconia." Audin, howeyer, in his HUloire de la Vie de 
Martin LuUier, giyes a wholly different account, saying '* Margaret 
liindemann, Luther's mother, was originally a seryant at the baths 
(the drink-house of the mineral waters), a yirtuous, chaste, and 
Ood-fearing girl. She was considered the pride of Moerha." — P. 3. 
" His mother (Qretha, or Margaret Lindemann)," writes Michelet, 
'* was the daughter of a tradesman of the same place (Moerha, near 
Eisenach, in Upper Saxony), or rather, according to a preferable 
tradition, of Nieustadt in Franconia.** — Life of Luther] p. 2. D'Au- 
bign^ giyes the following account, preferring to follow Melancthon : 
— *' Hans Luther,** he says, " married Margaret Lindemann, the 
daughter of an inhabitant of Neustadt, in the see of Wurzbuig.'* . . . 
" Margaret,*' he adds, a little farther on, quoting from Melancthon*s 
Vita Lutheri, *' possessed all the yirtues that can adorn a good and 
pious woman. Her modesty, her fear of God, and her prayerful 
spirit, were particularly remarked. She was looked upon by the 
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there on the banks of the lake, thou didst ever beright me 
to be worshipful to the mighty God, and to tell my beads 
daily, and never to miss a month without trusting my sins 
and short-comings to the holy pastor's keep and leading. 
But now, Hans, I mark thou hast a sundered belief; thou 
never goest to shriving but once in the year, and that at 

matrons of the neighbourhood as a model whom thej should strive, 
to imitate." — Hist. Reform, p. 50. {*' Intuebanturqve in earn caeterce 
honesUe mulieres, ut in exemplar virtutum," are Melancthon's own 
words.) Moreover, Martin Luther himself eays, in the first volume 
of his EpisUes, p. 390, ** Isenacvm enimpene totam parentdam meam 
haJbetr The low Latin term, *' parentelam *' evidently implies that 
Martin referred as much to the relatives of his mother as father. It 
would appear, therefore^ that Audin's account, taken in conjunction 
with Melancthon's, is the most probable : that the fiEunily of Marga- 
retha or Gretha Lindemann belonged to Eisenach, and that the girl 
went thence to serve as waiting-maid at the drink-house of the mi- 
neral baths by Moerha, where Hans first saw, then loved, and ulti- 
mately wedded her. 

Moreover, on going over a list of the town-councillors of Eisenach 
from the year 1247, which had been kindly lent me by Herr Boeae, 
the over-buigomaster of that town, I found the following curious 
entiy under the date 1406 : ** In this year Hans Lindemann, the 
probable grand&ther of Luther on the mother's side, was made a 
burger of this city." According to the same document, Henr. 
Lindemann was elected one of the Scabeni (Schoppers) of the years 
1493, 1501, and 1507. But as there is no note appended to this name, 
it is difficult to say whether or not he was the brother of Gretha 
Luther, and consequently the great Reformer's uncle. 
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Shioyetide — as thou must, to keep within the pale of the 
Church; thou doet often have fleah in thy soup in the 
long fiist-tide; and thou hast always a hard unrighteous 
word to fling at the head of the holy brothers and fathers. 
Hans ! Hans ! thou art another man since thou didst give 
me this silver cross to wear about my neck;" and as she 
said the words she raised the token to her lips and kissed 
it, while she bent her head and dropped a tear upon her 
husband's hand. 

" Hast done, goodwife )" said the miner, quietly, and in 
a tenderer tone, too, than he had used of late. " In single 
sooth, then, wife^ I have a sundered soul sithenca" 

" I knew it," she added, mournfully, " and oft have I 
begged Heaven's help for thee." 

** Kot that I have lost trust in God, sweetheart^" went 
on her partner, '' not that I am a whit less true a Chris* 
tian in my heart than in our trysting-tide^ but that I do 
pee what a beggarly handicraft God's work hath become 
in the land ; and I do hate the gold-grubbing throng that 
hath made a huckster's stall of the Lord's supper-table. 
'Tifl but bare two hundred years agone since Pope Boni- 
face YIIL did vouchsafe a thorough grace-grant to all such 
as should make pilgrimship to Eome every hundredth 
year's-feast ; and then the godly folk did flock from every 
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land to the holy city, in such wise that twice a hundred 
thousand hands did come laden thitherwards, bringing rich 
gifts for the Pontiffs coffers. The gold-greed after that 
did fasten on the fitthers so strong, that soon each jnbel- 
feast was set for every fiftieth year; and at last for every 
(me score years and fiva Then the priests said to their 
flocks, ' An you cannot yourselves do the task put upon 
you, we, for so much alms for the poor, will take your 
heavy burden upon ourselves;' and thus, for the ease of 
the buyers and thrift of the sellers, both the jubel-feast and 
the grace that was to come of the pilgrimship were in the 
aid forthbome £rom Eome to every market-place in Chris- 
tendom." 

'< I cannot but cry shame on thee, Hans," plaintively 
urged the goodwife, with the tears in her eyes, " for thy 
Blander of the holy men to whom God hath given the 
keeping and leading of our souls. Think what awaiteth 
thee if thou readest the text wrongly; and thou knowest 
that there be not a deed of man's, however &ir it 
seemeth, that thou canst not besmut with an unwortl^ 
craving." 

** I will not stay to gainsay thy words, Gretha," relied 
Hans, in a tone of calmness, " for I do not wish to take 
the troBt out of thee, sweetheart, if it be a gladness to 
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thee stilL Nor should I have spoken the words, wife, 
hadst thou not asked for the grounds of mj new beliet 
So now thou must needs listen, while I do unburden my 
heart of all its long nusgivings. But not alone did the 
grace-chapman undermine my trusty Gretha," he then went 
on, " but the sight of the holy bone-and-splinter hawkers 
did stir my soul against the double-faced yoke as welL 
For no sooner was it found how well the pilgrim-craft 
did thrive, and what grist a shrine well stored with old 
bones did bring to the priestly mill, than as many pilgrim- 
shops stocked with arms, shinbones, jawbones, and feet 
preserved in gold and silver boxes^ did spring up in the 
land as there be hills, woods, and nooks, throughout 
Christendom. Whereupon all kinds of lies and tricks 
were got up to drain the numskull swarmers of their 
gains. At Trier, forsooth, they swindled the folk into the 
belief that there they could see the very coat without a 
seam that the Man-Crod himself did wear on earth ; whilst 
at Eome they did mislead the fools to think that they 
might, on their bended knees, go up the self-same holy 
stairs as Jesus himself had trod, when he was led to the 
doom-hall of Pontius Pilate.** * 

* " In the year 359 the Emperor Constantlas,** says Brady, in his 
Chvis, ** out of a presumed, and perhaps not inconsistent, respect. 
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" Hans ! Hans ! how durst thou speak with such god- 
less mistrust of the holy particles 1" exclaimed the wife, in 
all the horror of her zeal. " I fear to sit beside thee, man, 

caused tbe renudns of St. Andrew and St. Luke to be removed from 
their ancient place of interment to the temple of the twelve Apostles 
at Constantinople ; and from that example the practice of searching 
for the bodies of saints and martyrs increased so rapidly, that in the 
year 386 we find almost the whole of the devotees engaged in that 
pursuit. Relics, of course, speedily became of considerable value ; 
and as they were all alleged to possess peculiar virtues, no expense 
or labour was spared to provide such treasures for every public reli- 
gious foundation. Hence innumerable ' translations * took place of 
the decayed members of reputed saints ; and where the entire bodies 
could not be collected, the pious contented themselves with poissess^ 
iig such parts alone as * Providence chose to bless them with,' Without 
these sacred relics no establishment could expect to thrive ; and so 
provident had the persons been who laboured in their collection, 
that there was not a single religious house which could not produce 
one or more of these invaluable remains. But unless we are to be- 
lieve that most relics, like the holy cross itself, possessed the power 
of self-augmentation, we must either admit that some of our circum- 
spect forefathers were imposed upon, or that St. John the Baptist 
had more heads than that of which he was so cruelly deprived, as 
well as several of their favourite saints having each kindly afforded 
them two or three skeletons of their precious bodies — circumstances 
that frequently occurred ; 'because,' says Father John Feraud of 
Anecy, * God was pleased so to midliply and reproduce them for the 
devotion ofthefaithfvd* 

" Of the number of these relics that have been preserved," con- 
tiluies the Clams, **lt is useless to atttempt a description; nor. 
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and bear thee say such words 1 " shuddered out the simple 
Gietchan, who expected that a wheel would come off the 
cart at leasts and who was quite prepared for an earth 

Jadeedy could they be detailed in many volumes : yet it may gratify 
enrioeity to afford some brief account of such as were held in the 
greatest repnte, yix. : — 

** A q^inter of Noah's ark. 

<< A fingor of St Andrew. 

" A finger of St. John the Baptist. 

** The thumb of St. Thomas. 

" A tooth of our Lord. 

** A rib of our Lord, or, as it is profiemely styled^ of the Verbum 
earo factum — the Word made flesh. 

" The hem of our Lord's garment, which cured the deceased 
w<»nan. 

*' The seamless coat of our Lord. 

** A tear which our Lord shed over Lazarus. It was preserved by 
an angel, who gave it in a phial to Ifary Magdalene. 

" Two handkerchief, on which are impressions of our Saviour's 
face ; the one sent by our Lord himself as a present to Agbarus, 
prmce of Edessa ; the other given at the time of the crucifixion to a 
holy woman named Veronica. 

" Two sprigs from the rod with which the Saviour was scouiged. 

" A spine from the crown of thorns in which Christ was cru- 
cified. 

" The crook in which the Son of God turned the water into wine 
at the bridal feast of Cana. 

The rod of Moses^ with which he performed his miracles. 
A lock of hair of Mary Magdalene's. 

" A hem of Joseph's garment. 

d2 
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quake to be got up expressly on the spot, so that she 
might see the ground yawn and swallow them, wagon, 
horse and all, into the very bowels of the earth. 

She crossed herself however, with the most fervent 
vigour, and muttered an " Ave Maria ! " in the hope that 
this, like the sprinkling of holy water in a thunder-storm, 
might have the effect of warding off the shaft that she 
confidently looked for, every minute, to be hurled straight 
from heaven. 

" I tell thee, Gretchen, our Church stinketh in the 
nostrils of every righteous man. The fleshpots have bred 
a mass of rottenness and grubs in it, till it hath no more 
life and health left than hath a mass of carrion. Of late. 



t( 
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A feather of the Holy Qhost. 
" A finger of the Holy Ghost ( !). 
A feather of the Angel (Gabriel. 
A finger of a cherub. 
" The waterpotB used at the marriage in GkJilee. 
*' The slipperB of the antediluvian Enoch. 
" The coal that broiled St. Lawrence. 

" The square buckler lined with red yelvet, and the short sword, 
of St. Michael. 

'* A phial of the sweat of St. Michael when he contended with 
Satan. 
" Some of the ray 8 of the star that appeared to the Ma^ {!), 
** Besides innumerable others, not sufficiently consistent with de- 
cency to be here described." 
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sweetheart^ I will freely own to thee, I have read, unbe- 
known to any, Johann Huss the Boheme*s rendering of 
Wycliffe the Englander^s writings, against the sins and 
shoitcomings of the priests; and though I cannot hold 
with them upon many things they do put forth — such aa 
* Gk)spel freedom,' and the like — still I cannot choose 
but grant they are right and true in many sakes and 
thinga" 

** Woe to me ! " groaned the goodwife, as she threw up 
her hands, *^ that I should live to hear my man side with 
the cursed shackles of the church ! '' 

" ' Shackles * thou callest them, Gretchen ; " but the 
shackles were forged by them who treated poor Johann 
Huss like a true Bohemian goose, and roasted him." * 

" And they did well," ejaculated the bigot wife, with all 
the zeal peculiar to her sex at the time j " for, in truth, 
tl^ God-slanderers did fairly earn for themselves the end 
they met" 

" A sorry shame on thee, woman as thou art, Gretchen, 
to say the words ! " gravely retorted the Saxon miner; 
"for, think as thou wilt of Johann Huss — ^think him a«5 

* The meaning of the word Hues in German is goose, and roast 
goose is a national dish in Bohemia. Hence Hans Luther's play 
upon the words — after the custom of the time. 
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wrong as I do in many things, still, what seemeth wrong 
to us did seem right to him ; and he did fight bravely for 
the righteousness, and die most bravely for it, too. A lie 
might have snatched him fix)m the stake ; and though the 
priests that quelled him do get up their lies by the thou- 
sands, and reckoned them no sin when used for holy 
cheats, this poor Bohemian goose did like to be burnt 
rather than utter ona" 

" I will not stay by thy side, Hans, an thou wilt talk 
the wickedness thou dost," cried the shocked wife, as she 
started to her feet and denounced her husband, in a tone 
of such vehemence as Hans himself hardly believed her 
capable o£ " Woe to me, and to thee, too, that thou 
shouldst ever come to bond with heretics and miscreants ! 
And now I do say to thee, Hans, in my turn, that^ mother 
as I am, I would rather sing the death-mass for the 
rest of all my little one*s souls to-morrow, than that any 
one of them should live to think as ruefully as their father 
doth." 

The storm had reached its highest pitch; the fever had 
come to a crisis ; and the miner was loth, after so frantic 
an execration, to say another word to anger the mother. 

" Come, Gretchen, this word-bandying is unworthy of 
both of us," remonstrated ELans Luther, who was not only 
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tired of the strife, but, moreover, m nu w«»j ai»^w««j. 4^ 

exasperate his wife against him on such a subject: for, 

though he despised the priestly influence of the time, he 

knew too well the worldly power of it^ and how dangerous 

it was to be suspected of free-thinking in such an age, as 

well as how easy it would be for the holy father to extract 

the secret of his heresy from his wife in the confidence of 

the confessional, if once she came to take his want of faith 

in the Church sorely to heart. So Hans said soothingly, 

" Let us end the strife here, mother. Do thou but pliglit 

me thy troth that thou wilt do nothing to lead our Martin 

to put on the cowl, and I will pledge thee mine that I 

will do all I can to make the boy a Christly man, even 

though I set my face against his becoming a priestly one." 

" I will do so, an thou wilt pledge thyself to me thus 

much more, Hans," added Gretchen. 

" Say on, goodwife," interposed the miner, as the woman 
paused ere she uttered the terms of the bond she was about 
to enjoin. 

" That thou wilt never breathe a word of thy dreadfid 
distrust to any of my little ones," was the stipulation; 
" and that thou thyself, Hans, wilt ever battle against it, 
as steadfastly as I will ask for God's help of thee in the 
strife." 
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CHAPTEE lY, 

PLANS FOR THE LIFE OF LITTLE MARTIN. 

The little wagon, hj this time, was within "but a short 
distance of the valley of Mansfeld. The miner's town of 
Eisleben had been reached, and, as they went through the 
hall gate, and saw the old house in the Lange Gasse 
where they had lived, Gretha turned her head aside to 
have a look at St. Peter's church, where her little Martin 
had been baptised j and when they came to the market- 
place where the fair had been held fourteen years ago, 
when she had made the same journey, she thought first 
of the time she had passed there, and then of her little 
babe himself, done up in his swaddling-clothes ; for the 
picture of the infant came back to her mind as vividly as 
if it were but yesterday, with his tiny head, hardly bigger 
than an orange, enveloped in a close linen cap about the 
size of a white flap-rose (as the Germans call the poppy- 
flower), just peeping out of the opening in the pillow-like 
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•* steck-bed " * upon whicli his father had carried him in 
liis arms, like a crown upon a cushion, to St Peter's 
church to be baptised, the day after he was bom. She 
thought of his large violet eyes, and the little curls, like 
tiny locks of floss silk, upon his baby head : his exquisite 
little hands, with their mere dimples for knuckles, and 
nails that were like the smallest and pinkiest shells ; the 
deep creases in the plump flesh at every joint of his puck 
like limbs, with the skin soft and blushy as rose-leaves 
the rolls of fat about his darling neck that she loved to 
rub her head in ; the thick, dumpy legs, too, with their 
round, dimpled balls of knees; and his sweet, chubby, 
&iry feet 

Then she wondered how the little thing, whose image 
she now recalled so distinctly, and who couldn't, at that 
time, even put his tiny flst into his mouth of his own free 
will, could ever have grown to be the big, handy boy that 
her Martin had become. Yet the mother fancied, as sh« 
sat mentally comparing the picture of the babe and the 
youth, that she could still trace the sweet infant look in 
her youngster's large blue eyes ; and though the hair was 

* Literally, the bed or cushion into which the swaddled infanta 
in Germany are stuck or thrust, as a watch into a watch-pocket, 
whenever they are taken out for an airing. 
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less silky and less golden, it was still as " curly as a lamb's 
back." Nor had he outgrown the wild bursts of passion 
that had marked him even as a suckling ; neither was he 
less timid than when he used to turn his head, and hide 
his baby face under her arm, at the sight of every stranger 
that came near. 

Next she wondered what kind of a man he would grow 
up to be ; and, now that the mother could no longer fancy 
that she saw her boy as she had hitherto loved to image 
him, with a shaven crown and a monk's cowl at his back ; 
she pictured him as a captain of the Miners' Guild, with 
his "hinder-apron" fastened at his back, his big, car- 
touche-like, leathern pockets at his hips, marching at the 
head of his corps, with their pick-axes all shouldered, on 
their way to offer up their prayers, previous to the wonted 
feast for the discovery of some rich vein of ore. 

And yet, f)roud as Gretha felt as the ideal procession 
flitted through her brain, still she siglied over the dream j 
and, with the sigh, the picture melted away from beforfe 
her, and she beheld her Martin once more as she had long 
craved to see him, decked out in grand mass-gown and 
stole, amid all the glory and glitter of the altar, adminis- 
tering the sacrament to the Prince-Elector as, in his robes 
of state, the monarch knelt at her pet-boy's feet. 
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She sat for a time staring vacantly at the shadows of 
her own reverie^ but at length the image was suddenly 
dispelled by her husband shaking her violently by the 
ana, as he cried, '^ Gretchen ! Gretchen ! what hath come 
to thee, woman ? I have been calling to, thee for these fiv 
minutes past ! *' 

" I was thinking of our Martin, father," answered the 
startled Gretha, waking up as if horn, a long sleep, " and 
wondering what is to be his lot in life." 

"And shall I tell thee, mother, what the lot of thy 
Martin will truly be ] " asked Hans, somewhat tenderly. 

The mother waited in silent anxiety for the reply. 

"I have often bethought me upon the business, 
Gretchen, and have made up my mind now what to do 
with the youngster." 

The miner slowly proceeded, while the mother sat on 
thorns, in her eagerness to learn what determination his 
father had come to. 

"Thou knowest, mother," he went on, " that pnr smelt- 
ing-ovens are only now beginning to answer as we had 
looked for. Gottlieb is now old enough to be put in the 
learning state of my own craft, and, from all I see and 
can deem from the money we do now get for the black 
copper, when the -slate be smelted, I do reckon that, in 
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some half-score of years, there will be work enough to 
keep onr two eldest boys, Gottlieb and Hermann, well at 
the business. Gottlieb, thou knowest, is always meek and 
ready to do my bidding ; and not because he is my first- 
bom do I loye him the most, but because he knoweth how 
to soothe my anger, and always striveth to hinder the 
rousing of it." 

" Yea," said the goodwife, " he is, and erer hath been, 
thy house-lamb, father ; and even his Kttle sisters know 
that Gottlieb and Barbara can do what they please with 
thee." 

The miner smiled and shook his head, as much as to 
infer that he was by far too strong-minded to be led by 
his children, and then said, — 

"But with our Martin, I will freely own to thee^ 
Gretchen, he is a boy of such mighty self-will and 
unbending mood, that he can heat me with a word or a 
look till I do feel a-fire with my rage, and so I have long 
bethought me that it would be better that Martin and I 
should be sundered, now that the child groweth a youth," 
Hans proceeded. "Besides, I have long marked the 
youngster's quickness, and fine wit and understanding, and 
wish him, therefore, to be better taught than the rest of 
his brothers*" 
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The mother looked up in her husband's eyes, and 
smiled as she heard the words. 

**Thou smilest to hear this, sweetheart," added the 
miner, " for if Gottlieb hath ever been my lamb-kin, least- 
wise Martin is thine." 

" I love the boy for his skill at his books, and do long 
to see him the fine learned man that I know he hath the 
wit to become," the fond mother cried. 

" And so thou shalt, Gretchen — so thou shalt," answered 
Hans Luther, as he shook her heartily by the hand. 

** Oh ! thank thee, father ! thank thee for the blessed 
words ! " exclaimed Gretchen, raising the miner's hand to 
her lips and kissing it gratefully. ** I do yearn that one 
of my boys should be more learned than the rest, and it 
was half for that sake that I did wish thee to make a 
priest of the child. But, since thou art unwilling to do 
this, I would ask thee, father, of what good can this fine 
learning be to a youth in our walk of life ? Will not the 
weight of the lore rather hinder than speed him on his 
way through the world, and teach him to feel more keenly 
the hardships of his lot, so that he will get to fret and 
writhe under it rather than to sit down bearsomely with 
the yoke about his neck 1 " 

" Nay, mother," the miner made answer ; "for it is my 
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will that the boy should grow up to be one of the council 
gentlemen of our town. I would rather livip to see Martin 
a wise and righteous magistrate, like Conrad Cotta of 
Eisenach, than the prior of a monkery or the canon of a 
Domchurch ; and I have hope, from the mass of copper- 
slate we have got to smelt of late, that I may be able to 
«pare the boy enough in some few years hence to buy him 
the house and land that he must needs hold, according to the 
law, ere he can be chosen by the townsfolk for the office." 

"Dost think so, Hans V* asked Gretha^ as she still sat 
at her husband's feet, and smiled up in his face. 

" But whither dost thou mean, father, to send Martin to 
get the learning he must have for so worshipful a calling)" 
the mother asked ; " for I have heard thee say, Hans, 
many a tide and oft, that the law doth rightfully ordain 
that no man shall sit on the doom-seat among us that 
hath not the knowledge to make him able for the trust" 

"For some time that business hath worried me to settle, 
Gretha,*' the other continued ; "but now I have made up 
my mind to send the lad to the ' currend-school,' at Magde- 
burg, for I do hear it highly spoken of by our neighbour^ 
Johann Eeinicke, whose son, Hans, goeth thither this 
Easter tide ; and I mean our Martin to fare with him to 
that same school, please God." 
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Oh, but, father, the currend-schools are beggars' nests ; 
and many of the boys there, I have often heard, do find it 
hard to live upon the bread they get by singing at the 
bui^hers' doors," remonstrated Martin's mother, in horror, 
lest such a fate should await Tier child. 

"Beggars or not beggars, thy boy can have no better 
teaching yet awhile," the miner answered her doggedly ; 
** for, till the sum be all paid for our house and fields by 
Mansfeld, I cannot spare so much as a guilder for his les- 
sons : and though thy boy will surely have to sing jfrom 

« 

door to door, beggar-like, for the food he needs to keep 
him at the school, nathless it is an old and worshipful 
wont among us." * 

" I do know right well, father, that the learning got at 

* The boys frequenting these old-fashioned German free-schools 
were called ^' Currend SchiUer,'* a title which Dr. Crolj, in the 
Life of Luther issued with the sanction of his name, explains as 
follows : — " The word eurrend is derived from the Latin currere^ to 
run, and with the addition of SchiUer (scholars), is applied to a com- 
pany of boys found in Luther's early days in almost all considerablt 
German towns, who walked (ox rca$) through the streets, singing 
hymns.*' — Page 41. 

But this is by no means the right explanation of the title ; for 
on referring to Adelung's WGrterbuch, we find the term Currende 
thus defined: — (I) ** Anf dem Lande in einigen Gegenden, der 
UjidauJ in Kirchen-sachen, wdcher von deen KOstern toid SchulmeiS'- 
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these same currend-scliools is of a mighty ripe kind," 
went on the wife in reply, " and that many of our most 
learned popes and cardinals hath had none other cradle 

tern vcm einem Dorft zu dem anderm getragen-wird; ingleichen die 
Uecheme Schachtd oder Buchae, vform der selbe verwahret wird. (2) 
Ah em CoUectivum, arme Schvler, welche auf den Gaasen urn «ti» 
Aimoeen singen, und deren gante Anstalt * In die eurrende gehem^ 
einer dieser SckSler seyn, Ddher *cin Currendaner' oder *Cur- 
rende-Schuler * der in die Currende gehet."^Yol, 1. p. 1062. So that 
we see that a Currende, in old German, signified, in certain districts 
tn the coontiy, anything connected with church afi&irs that had 
o go the rounds of different parishes, and be carried from the 
sacristan of one village to that of another. It also stood for the 
leaden cases or boxes in which the proceeds so obtained were stored; 
and in a coUectiye sense meant, further, the poor scholars who sang 
for alms in the streets, as well as the entire institution to which 
they belonged. Hence it is manifest that the term Currende was 
applied to such schools, not because the scholars ''walked or ran ** 
(as Dr. Croly vaguely suggests) through the streets, singing hymns, 
but because the word currende was borrowed from the Latin Curren- 
dum, and originally signified something to be taken round or circu- 
lated, like the poor-box by the sacristans among the parishioners, 
whilst it afterwards came to stand, first, for the poor-box itself, and 
next for the alms gathered in such a manner. And thus the 
Currende-Schale meant merely a certain kind of Charity school ; 
where the choir-boys were taught, and being allowed to sing outside 
the burghers' houses, were then sent round with such money-boxes 
(^Currende) from house to house, to collect the funds for their main- 
tenance, as is the custom, indeed, in Eisenach to this day, and where 
Martin Luther's little money-box is still to be seen, preserved up at 
the Wartburg. 
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for their wisdom and their lore. Nevertheless, it is hard 
for a mother to think that her child must go heg from. 
door to door for every bit of bread he wanteth j and she is 

These InstitutionB, doubtlessly, were very nearly equiyalent to 
our parochial " charity schools " of the present day ; for the currend 
sdiolars were accustomed to sing in the church service, the same as 
the charity children with us; though there was this difference 
between the two institutions, yir.., that the ourrendaners had to 
0(d]ect the alms by which they were supported, whereas, with our 
charity boys, the collection is made for them. Moreover, at many 
of our public or (ancient monastic) schools there is generally some 
institution in connexion with them for maintaining some poor 
scholars ; such as the Bishop's boys at Westminster, and the sizars 
at Cambridge. 

Most probably the institution of the Currende-SchiUen in Ger> 
many arose from the fact that a number of boys were required to 
sing in the services of the churches and cathedrals of the larger towns* 
and these youths being paid for their services, the money g^ven them 
came to be generally applied by their parents to their board and 
education by the priests, while they remained in the choir. Then 
owing to the beauty of many of the choir-boys* voices, they were 
doubtlessly encouraged by some of the townsfolk to sing outside 
their houses on certain occasions, by the distribution of a small dole 
to them ; and thus, in the course of time, the schools came to shape 
themselves into the half-begging and half self-supporting institutions 
that they appear to have been in the boyhood of Martin Luther, ir 
has been suggested that the practice of alms gathering permitted at 
these schools originated with the begging friars, who wandered 
about from shrine to shrine, living upon what they collected at the 
houses of the rich by the way ; or that it was connected with the 
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but a sorry fosterer that would rather her boy had books 
to ^swallow than food." 

" Come, come, Gretchen," said Hans kindly, " thou hast 
nought to fear. It will not harm thy boy to know how 
hard it is to get bread in the world when it's wanted ; 
besides, our Martin hath a sweet windpipe of his own, and 
a song from him is sure to be worth a crust : moreover, 
mother, it will not be for long that the youngster will 
have to sing for his supper, for when the dole be all 

mstitution of the Bcuxhantea, whose custom it was to sing their 
dithyrambs for alms at people's doors. But it certainly appears 
simpler to refer it merely to the requirements of the church choir- 
boySy and admit that it originally sprung out of the education which 
was given by the priests in exchange for the services of the boy- 
singers at mass, and with which afterwards the practice of singing 
in the streets for alms came to be connected. 

After the Reformation the currend-scholars were formed into 
regular choir-singers, and they, like their prototypes, were allowed 
to sing at the doors of the wealthier citizens. The scholars were 
then maintained by some charitable institution or church fund, and 
traversed the streets on Sunday, Wednesday, and Saturday mornings, 
stopping at the doors of the cleigymen and some members of the 
magistracy, and singing hymns appropriate to the days, while those 
on Sundays were chanted before the beginning of divine service. 
The currend-acholars were at this time admitted to the chapel- 
royal, and joined the choir; and indeed there, is often some such 
institution to this day connected with our own cathedrals and 
abbeys. 
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^landed over to the lord of the manor for our own smelt- 
ing ovens, I do look forward to be able to pay for the 
youngster's schooling myself at the great university of 
Erfurt** 

The mother's pride was charmed with the ambitious 
project for her boy. " Tis right good of thee, Hans, to 
shape such plans for the little man's welfare; for at 
Erfurt he would mingle with the great of the land," 
she cried, while her eyes twinkled with joy at the 
thought. 

" Yea, mother, and maybe we should have him betrothed 
to the sister of some one of his rich schoolmates, who 
would bring him as her brides-gift the house and land he 
must needs have ere he can be chosen one of the council- 
gentlemen of the town. Think of that, and let the fore- 
thought cheer thy heart," was all the miner had to say.* 

^ *' Martin's weakness, his youth, the violence of his passions, all 
led Hans Luther to fear (if the lad ever became a monk), that when 
the first moment of enthusiasm was oyer the idle habits of the cloister 
would make the young man fall either into despair or some great 
sin. Hans knew that this hind of life Jtad ctlready been the destruction 
of many. Besides, he had formed very different plans for his son ; 
he had hoped thai he would contract a rich and honourable marriage.** 
— D'Aubign^'s Hist. Reform, p. 67. 

" Hans Luther,*' says the same author in another place, " wished 
to make his son a scholar. The day that was everywhere beginning 
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But the flush of the mother^s pride was as transient as 
breath upon a mirror; so that when the first glow of 
worldly ambition had faded from her heart she grew again 
half-melancholy with the idea of the frustration of her 
own pet scheme for her clever little son ; and answered 
gravely, — 

" Well, Hans, time will show an thou be'st building thy 
house upon the sand. Man doth forecast and God doth 
foredoom ; and what may be the doom in store for our 
Martin, neither thou nor I can say." 

"Be that as it may, goodwife," replied the husband, 
" it is but right that I, as his father, should seek to shape 
his way towards what I believe to be the best ; and this 
night, ere I lay my head upon my own bolster, I shall 
kneel beside my boy*s bed, and pray for God's blessing 
on the path I have hewn out for him, and then his doom 
is set So do thou take this straw, Gretchen," and as he 

to dawn had penetrated even into the house of the Mansfeld miner, 
and there awakened ambitious thoughts. The remarkable dis- 
position, the persevering application of his son, made Hans conceive 
the liveliest expectations. Accordingly, in the year 1479, when 
Martin had attained the age of fourteen, his father resolved to pari 
with him, and send him to the Franciscan school (the Cwrrende- 
Schitle) at Magdeburg. His mother was forced to consent, and 
Martin prepared to quit the paternal roof.** — Ibid, p. 51. 
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said the words Hans picked up a small haulm from the 
bottom of the cart, " and break it with me, and then let 
us strike hands together in token that thou wilt do nought 
to nether-throw my wishes.*' 

The wife did as she was bidden, though with but a half- 
willing air; and when the miner had clashed his palm 
against hers he kissed her, and said, — 

"I thank thee, mother, for I can see thou art still 
hankering after a cowl for thy boy. But come, goodwife, 
cut the thought out of thy heart, for thou knowest the 
madman I am in my anger ; and if thou, or thy Martin, 
did try to thwart me in what I had laid down, why I feel 
that I am just the one to fling the boy from me for ever, 
with my curses on his head. Thou knowest how much 
happier we be thaji when I was a mere hewer of wood 
by Moehra, and had the right to fell the timber as far as 
I could fling my axe into the forest." 

" I know we be much happier, Hans," added the wife, 
" for thou hast long be-rued the day when thou in the 
madness of thy rage didst smite the herdsman dead to the 
earth, with one blow from the iron bit of the bridle that^ 
unluckily, thou hadst in thine hand at the time. And I 
do call to mind the bitter anguish and the sore hardships 
that did come upon us after that, Hans," added the wife, 
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and she shook her head sorrowfiillj as she uttered the 
words. 

The miner fell upon her neck, and cried aloud as he hid 
his face in her bosom. 

" Oh, Gretchen ! Gretchen ! why bring the ghastly 
dream back to me ? Why make me see that pool of ^ore 
upon the grass again, that seemeth to glow red as burning 
coals before my eyes? Thou knowest I did strike the 
man down justly — thou knowest well I did go to seek our 
teamster in the Great Meadow and did find the animal 
nigh gored to death by the herdsman's hoimd ; but neither 
the law nor the church can ever make clean my soul again, 
or take the scarlet stain of that herdsman's blood out of my 
memory. Augh !" he shuddered as he turned aside, and 
pressed his palms into his eye-baUs, '^ there is no blinding 
one's self against it There it is, a bright crimson patch, 
clear as fire in the frost, with even my eyes shut ; and 
now it seems to run into a thousand fiery snakes ! Fright ! 
fright ! that can wring the sweat through the cold skin, 
and make the guilty feel as clammy as death — Oh, God, 
spare me 1 spare me ! spare me !" he cried, while he 
shivered from head to foot, as though he had been chilled 
to his very marrow. 

'* Hans ! Hans ! I did not mean to do this," exclaimed 
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the wife. " I did forget me. Oh, do not give way thus ! 
Come, come, good man, we are just by Mansfeld, and 
thou wilt have thy little ones waiting to shake thy hand, 
and cry * welcome ' to thee on thy return. See, yonder is 
the Water-gate ; and there is Johann Reinecke*s house 
in the ' Smelting House Street.' Arouse thee, Hans ! we 
are at the end of the Lower Street and close under 
the Castle ramparts now. In another minute thou art at 
thy own doorsill. Thy children know nothing of this 
bloodshedding, and do not let them deem that thou hast 
ever done wrong in thy Ufe. Come, arouse thee, I say !" 

But though Gretchen shook the miner violently by the 
shoulders, he still sat a heavy lump, with his head down, 
so that it swung to and fro with every jolt of the cart ; so 
on the wagon rumbled past the "Raben Gate" and up 
the narrow High Street, till at length the horse drew up 
of his own accord at the miner's door. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE FRIGHTENED EOT. 



Had there been a society formed specially for the difiPusion 
of comfort, rather than " useful knowledge," among the 
people, the conyeniences, and even the minor luxuries of 
life, could not have been more widely disseminated than 
they have of late — as widely, indeed, as reading and 
writing, among every class of the community. 

It is the sense of the solid and wholesome fare, as well 
as the warm and snug housing, the soft bed, the cosy fire- 
place, and the decent clothing, extended even to the 
paupers of our day, that prevents the imagination fully 
realising that most uncomfortable state of things which 
assuredly prevailed among the richest as well as the 
poorest members of society, throughout all nations, but a 
century or two since. Even the voluptuous Henry VIII. 
(he who met Francis L on the Field of the Cloth of Gold) 
had no stockings to his feet, but wore ordinarily " cloth 
hose;" or, rather, what we should call long cloth gaiters, 



to cover his lower extremities; and it was one of the 
charges raised against the elegant and sumptuous Becket, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, whose way of life is said to 
have been the " most splendid and opulent," while his 
tastes, amusements, and occupations were of the " most 
dainty and chivalrous" character — ^that " he had the floor 
of his dining-room strewn with clean straw or hay every 
morning in winter, and with fresh bulrushes or green 
branches every day in simimer : in order that such of the 
knights that came to dine with him, as could not find 
room on the benches, might sit down and eat comfortably 
on the floor." The third Henry, again, was the first Eng- 
lish king that ever had a shirt to his back — even as 
Catherine Howard was the first English queen that fast- 
ened her robes with more elegant appliances than " wooden 
skewers." Again, in the same reign, the royal bed consisted 
only of a litter of loose rushes and heather; and it was 
not until the close of the fifteenth century that straw was 
discarded from the sleeping apartments of the monarchs of 
this country. Nor was it until a century later that forks 
were used at table, even by the most refined and elegant — 
our present mode of feeding being an innovation brought 
from Venice in 1608, where it was the custom to provide 
each person at dinner with " an instrument to hold the 
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meat," it being considered ill manners among the refined 
Venetians to touch the viands with the fingers. Further, 
in the time of our third Edward, it was the fashion for 
families, even of the nobility, to sit round a closed 
chafing-dish by way of fire, the funnel of which passed 
through the ceiling, for chimneys were not known in the 
land till the b^ioning of the thirteenth century, before 
which time the logs were kindled on a stone in the centre 
of the floor, and the smoke allowed to ooze through a hole 
in the roof; whikt the common mode of lighting the 
houses of the gentry was by splinters of fatted wood, or 
by pans of burning grease. 

Moreover, up to the reign of James L, the staple bread 
of the country was a coarse unleavened black mass of 
barley-meal (for, until 1634, yeast was not used by the 
English bakers) ; while it was only a century previous to 
that period that vegetables were introduced from Flanders, 
sugar having been generally eaten with the meat, " to 
correct its putrescency" before cabbages and salads be- 
came known among us, an event which did not happen 
till the year 1520. Cauliflowers, agaru (the " queen of 
vegetables," as they were originally called\ were so rare a 
delicacy from Cyprus, that they were too expensive an 
article to be commonly sold at market till the reign of 
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Chailes IL : nor did the people know the flavour of beans, 
peaei^ or lettuces up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; whilst, as for the commoner kinds of fruits, they 
were generally unheard-of delicacies for more than fifteen 
hundred years after the birth of Christ. Apples, for in- 
stance, came to us originally &om Syria in 1525. Straw- 
berries from Flanders in 1530; and gooseberries from the 
same country a few years later. Currants from Corinth 
in 1533. Fears from various climes in 1562. Plums 
from Damascus in 1596 ; and walnuts from America in 
1629. Whilst it was between the reigns of Henry VIL 
and that of Elizabeth that our present garden flowers were 
mostly introduced into England. 

Nor was there a printed book in the world till the close 
of the fiiteenth century; neither was a carriage seen in 
our own country till 1553, nor a hackney conveyance till 
a hundred years afterwards, nor a mail coach till 1784, 
nor a watch till 1658 ; nor was even a cup of tea or coffee 
to be had in the land till the year 1641 — 1666, at which 
time the former article fetched as much as sixty shillings 
the pound. 

Further, there was no manufacture of glass in England 
till 1557; and up to that time plates of horn filled the 
windows of almost all but those who could afford to pay 
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for the costly panes imported from Venice; and again, it 
was not till the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
Palissy the potter discovered the art of glazing earthen- 
ware, that the plates and dishes on which the fpod was 
served or eaten were anything but rude wooden platters, or 
else made of crockery about as elegant as pantiles. 

Hence it will be seen that the dawn of " the age of 
comfort" — ^the golden age of civilized society — ^was in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; and as the opening of 
our story dates from the end of the fifteenth " year-hun- 
dred," as the Germans say, it must be understood that the 
early d&ja of Martin Luther were the days of straw beds 
and bare floors, of black bread, and of sugar eaten with 
meat instead of vegetables; of wooden platters; of no 
forks and no glass ; of no stockings, no soap, no bonnets, 
and hardly any but wooden shoes ; * of no coaches ; no 
watches; no tea nor coffee; no fruit nor garden flowers; 
and scarcely any books. 

The Luther home at Mansfeld was like an enormous 

* Shoes as worn at present were not introdaced till 1633. The 
nobility, however, wore a long, pointed-toe, yelvet kind of slippers 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. These, however, were ulti- 
mately forbidden, on pain of being cursed by the clergy. 
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Irisli cot It was built in what has been termed express- 
ively the " wattle and dab " style of architecture, and its 
large brown mud-walls stietched round a large quadrangu- 
lar piece of ground, the square space in the middle of 
which formed the " J?b/," as it is called, or rather that 
quarter-acre of slush or filth which generally constitutes a 
fjEirm-yard. At the farther end of this extensive manure- 
depository stood the long tumble-down, desolate-looking 
bam where the Luther girls in the evening at the fall of 
the year were wont to sit and break the flax they had to 
spin into thread in the winter tima 

On the two sides of this yard were ranged the cow-housea, 
sheep-sheds, piggeries, hen-roosts, and wood-bins ; while 
the long line of mud buildings facing the bam, with their 
back turned to the street, formed the dwelling apartments 
of the household — ^the doorway, with its tall flight of 
steps, leading to the raised and dingy kitchen, that served 
for the general living-room of the family, having its porch, 
which was as ample as that to a country church, turned 
towards the farm-yard, while the windows, opaque as a 
London fog, all looked out upon the same agreeable pro- 
spect. Here the front had been once lime-washed a 
sorrel-green colour, and the walls in plfiwes were bedaubed 
with rude attempts of the plastererer to illuminate the 
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spaces between the timber work designs of flower pots 
laden with blossoms that were probably meant for roses, 
but which appeared marvellously like kidneys, and also 
with devices of large yellow stars that were the image 
of monster daisies. Then there were quaint half-religious 
verses painted over the door in rude plasterer's spelling 
and peasant rhymes : such as, 

" This house is myne; 

" It will be thyne : 

" Sett it in order whyle there's tyme : " 
with the name of Hans Luther and the date of the white- 
washing painted imder it; while immediately over the 
porch itseK was a Latin inscription that had probably been 
supplied by George Emilius, the learned Rector of the 
Latin school on the market-place, to the following effect : 

" Sit Pax Intrantibus, Salus Eundibus." * 

On the wall, again, facing the south, a . large sundial 
was " projected," and this had the following passage from 
the Psalms set imder it : " Behold, thou hast made my 

DAYS, AS IT WERE, A SPAN LONG j AND MINE AGE IS EVEN AS 
NOTHING IN RESPECT OP THEE ; AND VERILY EVERY MAN 
LIVING IS ALTOGETHER VANITY." — Psolm XXxix. 

• << Peace to those entering, a blessing to those departing." 
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be baked when finished; while in one comer, apart from 
all the rest, the eye could just discern the figure of Dort- 
chen in the dusk, with her wheel twinkling as she spun 
the flax thread that was to be sent to the town-weaver as 
soon as possible, so that the girls m^ht get the linen 
bleached before the haymaking time came round; and 
close beside the maiden sat another figure, that it was 
almost impossible to make out, ensconced, as it was, in 
the very darkest nook of the faintly-lighted apartment 

" Holy Mary ! the thread's broken again," ejaculated 
Dortchen, as she uttered a half-scream and threw her 
apron over her head. Whereupon the others clapped 
their hands simultaneously, and laughed outright, for they 
knew well what was the penalty customary upon such a 
disaster. 

And sure enough, the moment afterwards, the dark 
figure emerged from its obscurity, ajid dragging the apron 
from off the struggling girVs head, made the apartment 
resound with the vigorous kiss he impressed upon her 
lips, after the manner of the people and the time. 

"Well done, Paul !" exclaimed the girls, as if with one 
voice, as they clapped their hands again; for the gallant 
young gentleman was none other than Herr Mackenroth 
junior (the after husband of the maid), who had come 
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over fircnn Weimar to spend the Easter feast-days with the 
£unily. 

'^ But shamest thou not thyself Dortchen," said Bar- 
bet^ half-upbraiding her sister for her boldness; *' thou 
art ever snapping thy threads when Herr Paul is here, 
and before Still-Friday (Good Friday) thou couldst spin 
the day long without any such mishap." 

" I do wonder at tJiee, Barbet," retorted the blushing 
girl, " for when thou playest in the winter evenings at 
* How do you like your neighbour 1 ' thou dost ever an- 
swer ' Well ' to Nicholas Denier, whenever he doth seat 
himself next to thee. 

The sisterly chidings might have lasted, perhaps, till 
nightfall had not Martin, as he set the last stroke to the 
last letter of the greeting-tablet, began wondering what 
could make his brothers so late home from the smelting 
ovens. 

" May be they be at the * Golden King,' over the way, 
suggested young Mackenroth, ** for there be a sausage 
feast there this evening." 

" Yea, thou art right, Paul," replied Barbet, as she 
thrust the onion cake into the oven. " Verily our neigh- 
bours did kill their pig to-day, and I did see well nigh 
half the town go there to eat * kettle-flesh,' and to drink 

E 
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their * wackwor^' * as the miners call it, for breakfast this 
morning." 

" Shall I send them over, an they be there, cousin 1 " 
asked Paul, rising to depart; " for I have to pay for my 
bed at the inn ere I leave, and it is nigh time for the 
wagon to start for Eisleben." 

" Ach gar ! " cried Dortchen, with a sigh ; " how fast 
the day hath flown 1" 

" Wilt thou be so good, Paul 1 " replied Barbet, " for 
Hermann did promise to bed up the kine for Dortchen to- 
night The girl has to b^in the half-yearns wash to- 
morrow, and must be stirring at three in the morning. I 
know thou wilt not dislike the errand when it is to serve 
that sly little snapper of threads thera" 

The young couple looked at one another, and then the 
lad whispered something in the maiden's ear that set her 
eyes glistening, and made her lips curl with smiles. 

Then followed the customary "Fare thee well," and "A 
pleasant journey to thee," and " Come back soon." And 



* *' Wackworf " is a Qerman term corrupted from the verb weg* 
wer/en^ to throw away, and signifies in the vernacular any worthless 
or despised thing. The miners, however, in applying it to their 
glass of " schnapps " use it in another sense ; i. c, a thing to be 
thrown off — down their throats. 
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then Dortchen retired alone with Paul to the porch, whera 
more whispering and more tittering went on; after which 
a slight scuffle was heard, and then a sound, as if another 
thread had been broken, smote the ear; whereupon Dort- 
chen rushed suddenly into the room, with her face crimson 
with blushes and her eyes half-glazed with tears. 

The next minute the girl was with her head thrust out 
of the open window, gazing into the street 

Presently she cried, " Barbet, Paul is pointing to the 
end of the High Street, down by the Water-gate yonder. 
Oh, I see, it's Gottlieb and Hermann, looking ou tfor 
father's return. He's running to them now," she added. 
And then the girl sat watching and watching, till the 
Eiseleben wagon drew up outside the Golden King ; and 
when she had beheld it start on its journey, and saw it 
turn round the comer of the High Street, then, and not 
till then, she closed the casement and fell to spinning 
again, without uttering a word. 

N'or was sister Dortchen the only sad soul in the Luther 
house that evening. 

Martin had been dreading the return of his father as 
much as the other children were longing for it. The four 
days Hans and Gretha had been absent from home had 

e2 
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been almost the first four days of utter fearlessness that 
the boy had ever known in his life : he felt like one loosed 
from prison after a long incarceration; and while his bro- 
thers and sisters were counting the hours to the time of 
their parents' promised arriyal, in expectation as to what 
presents they woidd bring them each, as remembrances of 
their beloved old town of Eisenach, Martin was watching 
the evening draw in with very different feelings — ^withthe 
same emotions, indeed, as a young recruit sentenced to the 
lash watches the day break on the morning of his ap- 
pointed punishment. 

To Lena, as she sat beside the cradle that the little maid 
was rocking, while the boy was busy making her a neck- 
chain of the " snow-bells " and wild crocusses he had been 
to gather for her in the meadows, he confided the resolu- 
tion he had formed, of retiring to bed before his father 
returned, so that he might avoid all chance of angering 
him, at least till the morning; and though the little sister 
begged her brother not to think of doing anything half so 
wicked as to go to rest without having his fiEither's hand 
laid upon his head, the poor lad was too sorely afraid, lest 
the hand might be laid upon him in a harsher manner, to 
listen to, her entreaties. Nor was it of any use reminding 
him, as the little thing did, of the times upon times his 
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£Bitlier bad dragged him ^m liis bed to beat him for some 
&ult discovered late at nigbt, or telling the boy that the 
sure way to exasperate the old man was to let him fancy 
that a son of his was wanting in respect to him on his re- 
turn; or entreating him to stay for her sake, and promis- 
ing that she would shield him, and let her father know 
how he had helped Gottlieb and Hermann at the furnaces, 
and had milked the cow for Dortchen, and cut a whole 
" klaffcer " of wood for the smelting-ovens besides. 

But all the little maid's beseechings were of no ayaiL 
Anything else Martin would gladly have done for her, but 
the poor lad felt that it would matter but little how good 
and attentive he might have been during his father^s ab- 
sence, if he only chanced to let fall a word or cast a glance 
that might offend him. 

" Martdn," said the little girl, whose hair was the colour 
of honey, and whose eyes, as she looked up in her brother^s 
face, seemed almost as blue and dewy as the wild hyacinths 
that he was busy weaving for her, " if thou didst love 
fSather " — and she held her little forefinger up as she pre- 
tended to chide him — " thou wouldst not run from him as 
thou dost; and it be mighty wicked of "toy child not to 
love its elders, Martin, that it be." 

" I know I do fear him, Lena^" the lad answered sor- 
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rowfully; " and fear, thou knowest, little sister, as fathet 
doth always tell us, be the stepping-stone to honour and 
respect." 

" Yea, but fiEither loveth thee, Martin, I be sure," urged 
the maiden. 

" I do hope 80, Lena," added the other, " though h^ 
doth call me a ciop-throat sometimes in his rage, and doth 
heat me so, that I do feel as though I were but a mass oi 
flesh and bone, with an evil ghost within me for a souL 
An I be beset with devils, as father oftentide doth tell me, 
Lena," he added, with a shake of the head, ^' it be a sin. 
for him to love such as ma" 

" Gh ! brother, brother !" cried the girl, flinging herself 
on his neck, " speak not so, I prithee, or I shall never 
close my eyes to-night for fear of the evil one — even 
thoug"h the priest did give me a bit of the embers whereon 
they did bum the blessed oil of the holy death-sacrament 
the last Saturday in Passion-week, and did tell me, that if 
I did but draw three black crosses with the charcoal on 
the door of my sleeping-chamber, no night-fiend could 
evei* come about my bed- And thou knowest, brother, 
what the good priest doth tell us mtiet be true," added 
the simple one. 
But there was no time for an answer, for at this moment 
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GottHeb, who had been out with a lantern watching for 
his fathei^s letuni) ran shuffling into the kitchen, crying 
" The wagon be coming, girls ; I did see it pass through 
the Water-gate erewhiles, and it be coming up the High 
Street now." 

Immediately after the announcement, the whole family 
were astir making 'ready for the arrival of their parents, 
and, in the bustle, Martin would have slunk away unno- 
ticed to his chamber, had not Lena clung to him, and 
begged her sisters to prevent him going to bed without his 
father's blessing. 

One and all went to the boy and entreated him to stay 
— rnow warning him that his father would be sure to feel 
offended at such a slight, then crying shame upon him to 
think of such a thing, while another exclaimed, " Woe 
betide thee, boy !^ the doom be on thine own head!" Nor 
was Barbet the least vehement in her protestations that, 
if Martin turned his back upon his father at his own door- 
sill, she would be the last to stand between the old man 
and his wrath 

But the sound of the wheels and the hoo& clinking 
upon the stones in front of the house thrilled through the 
frame of the nervous boy — ^nervous, as he was, in the 
double sense of the word : ^ at one time stricken down 
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almost to ciayenness with waat oi nerve^ and jeit^ at an* 
oth»y stauneh as a martyr with bis y^y strength of it — 
while the eracking of the cart-whip as the sigmd of ap- 
proach filled him, with sudi alarm, that^ buistiiig £rom the 
grasp of the girls gathered about him, the poor, terrified 
lad, fled like a hare startled by the hounds from its form. 
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CHAPTER VL 

•• OLD BOGIB&" 

Now Martin Luther was what is usually called a strange 
boy — ^that is to say, he was a morbid boy — a dyspeptic 
bilious boy, who all his life was subject to pains and swim- 
mings in tiie head. He was continually tormented, as he 

himself told us in after life, with a noise and buzzing in 
the ears, just as though there was some wind tearing 

through the brain.* 

* '* My maUdy,^ he said at another time, ** eonsiste of a seriet 
of headaches, irertigoes, and eo on, and is not natuzal ; nothing I 
take remedies it in the slightest degree, though I implicitly obey 
mj physician's directions." (^Table-TaUk, p. 210.) One day, a man 
who inis afflicted with a loathsome disease was complaining to him 
of the terrors <^ it. "l should be veiy glad to change with you/' 
he exclaimed, ** and to give you ten florins into the bargain. You 
don't know what a horrible thing is this vertigo of mine. Here, 
ail to-day I hare not been able to read a letter through, nor even two 
or three lines of the Psalms consecutively. I have not got beyond 
more than three or four words, when buzz, buzz ! the noise begins 
again, and often I am veiy near &lling off my chair with the pain. 
But your disease— that's nothing ! " (/Kc?, p. 862.) '' The deyil," 
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The temperament of Martin Lnther belonged to that 
peculiar form which physicians t^m '' melancholic^^ as 
tending to induce a corresponding temp» of the mind; 
and he was marked hj the same strange contradictions of 
nature as usually appertain to such characters : possessed 
of fine judgment upon ordinary matters, and yet subject 
at times to all kinds of false impressions, and even childish 
illusions; naturaUy religious, but distracted occasionally 
with the wildest doubts ; tmstii^, and yet suspicious ; 
fall of veneration, and as fall of scorn too ; earnest to 
death, and yet dearly loving a jest ; fiery as a blood-horsey 
though fond as a ringdove ; indomitable and contrary in 
his temper, but still tractable and obliging in his affec- 
tions ; timid as a gazelle in his calmness, and yet fearless 
on a mastiff in his rage j at times morose as an owl, at 
others as full of music and gladness as a lark ; now proud 
as Lucifer, and then meek and uncomplaining as the Man- 
God himself; wise far beyond his time, and yet even be- 
neath his time in his superstition ; hating tyranny as 

ho tells us in another place, after describing the buzzing in his ears 
as being like some wind tearing through his head> " has something 
to do with iU" And again, in his TcUfU'Talk, he assures us that 
there were one or two devils, in particular, " who kept watch upon 
him, and who used to seize hold of his head and torment him in that 
quarter, when they could not make their way to his heart." 
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devilry, and yet merciless against poor rebellious peasants ; 
determined even to martyrdom, and still weak as a woman 
in a thunderstorm ; nervous as a true poet, and yet as full 
of nerve as a great warrior ; — no wonder that such a being 
should have been painted by his followers and enemies as 
the most heroic on the one hand, and on the other the 
most demoniac of human creatures.* 

Poor Martin Luther, indeed, trembled between the most 
exalted intellect and the wildest folly. At one moment 

* Cochlffius, in Ma hostile life of the Reformer, gravely asserts 
that Luther was engendered by an incubus. An Italian, Ciyetana 
Yicich, says, in a poem, that Martin was bom of Megsera^ one of the 
liiries, and sent express from Hell into Germany. Many of his 
opponents designate him, '' son and diaciple of the devil.^* The 
Papists generally reckon Luther the beast of the Apocalypse, and 
have seriously endeavoured to discover in his name the famous mys- 
tical number 666, adopting the following calculation: — M, 30; A, 1 ; 
R, 80; T, 100; I, 9; N, 40; — L, 20; A, 1; TJ, 200; T, 90; B, 15; 
K, 80 = 666. Gauricus, one of the Roman Catholic astrologerfi, 
who cast his nativity, but upon a wrong date, says, " Five planets — 
Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Saturn, and Mercury, to which may be added 
the Sun and Moon, being in conjunction under Scorpio, in the ninth 
station of the heavens, which the Arabians allotted to religion, made 
this Luther a sacreligious heretic, and a most bitter and profane 
enemy to the Christian faith. From the horoscope being directed 
to the conjunction of Mars, he died without any sense of religion. 
His soul, most impious, sailed to hell, there to be scourged for eve 
with the fiery whips of Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megadia." 
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he was startling his teachers with his fine sagacity and 
sterling common sense ; at another he was shuddering at 
the creatures of his own heated imagination, and beliey- 
ing himself possessed with devil and surrounded with 
imps.* 

* Martin Luther, eren when a grown man, had a deyout belief 
in the worldly agency of eyil spiritsi, and by no means a slight dash 
of the Bupenttitioaa element in his constitution. The stories he is 
made to tell in his Table-TalA about the doing of " Hixei " (water 
demons) and ** KUisropjgV' (literally, children with a throat (kehle) 
as capacious as a crop, and who were Yulgariy supposed to be 
Weehadbaig$t'* or changelings oi the devil), startle us as to how a 
man of his learning and shrewdness could have remained in such 
utter ignorance as to the constitution of the universe, as well as the 
ordained sequence of events in the world without and within us — 
though, indeed, even Luthefs spiritualism was not a whit less 
blasphemous and silly than the modem table-n^pings, by which 
certain imbeciles believe that they can hold a kind of knuckle- 
bone correspondence with souls whose knuckles, and, indeed, every 
other bone in their bodies, must have long since been resolved into 
the elementaiy phosphoric add and lime of which they were once 
composed. 

" The devil sometimes steals human children," said our hero, in 
advance4 years (^Tiahreden, 216^ : " it is not unfrequent for him to 
carry away in£Euits within the first six weeks after their birth, and to 
substitute in their place imps, called in Latin * 9»qfpomHtii,* askd by 
the Saxons * kUkropff: 

'< Eight years ago," he then goes <m to say, **I myself saw and 
touched, at Dessaa, a child of this sort^ which had no human 
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But though these delusions had mainly on oiganic origin, 
and were to be ascribed chiefly to the vertigoes and rush 
of blood into the brain, to which Martin was habitually 

parents, but had proceeded firom the devil. He was twelve years 
old, and in outward form exactly resembled ordinary children. He 
did nothing but eat, consuming as much every day as four hearty 
labourers or threshers could. In most external respects he was, as 
I have mentioned, just like other children; but if any one touched 
him he yelled out like a mad creature, and with a peculiar sort of 
scream. Whenever anything went wrong in the house— if there 
was any misfortune or accident, he danced about and shouted for 
joj ; but when, on the other hand, matters pooceeded smoothly, he 
was always weeping. I said to the Princes of Anhalt, with whom I 
was at the time,** he then tells us, without the least compunction 
*" If I had the ordering of things here I would have that child 
thrown into the Moldau, at the risk of being held ite murderer.' 
But the Elector of Saxony and the princes were not of my opinion 
in the matter. I then told them, 'at all events, to have prayers 
ofiered up to God in the churches, beseeching that he would be 
pleased to remove the demon.' Prayers to that effect were accord- 
ingly said every day for a year, and at the end of that time the 
child died." 

When Dr. Martin Luther had done relating this story, some one 
asked him, we are informed, how he could have made up his mind 
to throw the child into the river 1 '' Why,*" he replied, *' children 
like that are, in my opinion, a mere mass of flesh and bone, without 
any soul. The devil is quite capable of producing such things, just 
in the same way as he annihilates the feumlties of men, when he 
possesses them corporeally, so as to deprive them of reason, and 
render them mentally blind and deaf for a period ; just in the same 
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jasij insbmeea, Uie priesto {hramdrieB had nuad v^aa 
the old pB^n labial, uid incOTpotated tbem villi the le- 
UgioD of the tiina CoDMqiientlT the peuuita^ »iwl eme- 

XWrttbe ^. 213), Ihst " idi«t% the iMie, tU bUDd, md Oe dmb, 
■n nea ia vtiom dcrril* hare catatdulkcd lln iimiliia ; and all the 
^ijiieiHi^* be e^i, "tibo heel theee infiimitiai, ae tho^^ (hey 
preeeedej bvni netonl tigne, eie igBtnaat MecfcliMda, irtto kaow 
DotUag alMMt the power of tlw demoD." 

We dieald Temember, boverer, tbat nan; of onr " aoperier 
claMCi" «( tbe pitMnt di^ hare not a vbit mrae knowleage of 
aatonl lawi than u dii^Ujed in the teirible bngo ol mpenti' 
tiau abore quoted. Im't Hn. Natabj-Puobj, the poeleM, a elaiF- 
rojinlel and are ire not SMoted bj her "v^l-infonned" Menda 
tbat riie can iee Uiroagh abiickmllirithbereTcadiatl Haetb^re 
not been latelj pnbllalied a Tolmne of ipiritual tketchea by the lady 
of a Bwedenboigiu doctor, who, tbongh ahe caonot handle a pendl 
la ber miiatzj itate, baa been made to dnw beaatifollj (the long 
bow in pailicalai') hj (apeinalanl agencjl De -we not hear, di^ 
after d«7, that gnitan Uid npon a table aie played bj apiiitoal 
flngen — that ladiee aeated roond a Pcmbn^ hare th^ aoclea 
elntdied hj q^toal handi — that Hr. Home, tbe American medium, 
la carried b; apiritual porten up to tbe c^Ung — and that three- 
' legged *'aob-tablea''are made to mlh niHrtwnbj tlie aame veird 
influence 1 Norare tbeea tUngi, bear in mind, believed in bj tbe 
daB of lemiit-tiuida and boon, who are gooerallj regaided as the 
onl; simpletonB Qoir-a-diijB vho cling to the old Uth in astrology, 
cmena, preeentimenU, fetches, corpie-caitdlaa, ghoata, witchce, gob- 
linn, fairica, uid the trbole of ttie atnpid Inmbering machinery by 
irhleh tbe events of nature and li(^ irere fiiimetij iioagined to be 
Tsgniated ; but tliej' nro credited, remember, by ia>oalled " edncated " 
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cially those living near forests or among the monntainSi 
were bred in the belief of Old Kick's Guardian Angels 



and what are generally thought ** cleyer ** people — such as flashy 
poets, aitUta, pUiyirrightB» noTelista, sodalista, and eren by some 
statesmen. Nevertheless, it is an indubitable fenci that indiyiduals 
may be llngually and digitally expert, and yet intellectually £ettuou8 ; 
they may even display some talent in rhyming, story-telling, sketch- 
ing, writing fEtrces, or making speeches, and still have about as 
much knowledge of natural phenomena and processes as charity 
children, and about the same enlightened idea as to the agency by 
which event succeeds event in nature, or the laws of sensation^ 
thought, and feeling within us, as well as of the wondrous ** impon- 
derable agents ** without us, as the sapient pig Toby himself. When 
our Herschels, Faradays, Owens, Murchisons, Brodies, Whewells* 
Mills, and others, who have given some little thought to the mechan* 
ism of nature, are convinced that more is to be learnt as to the 
ordinations of the Divine will by listening to raps upon a table than 
by the patient observation and inquiry into the works of creation, 
then it is quite time for men of sense to think such "manifestation'' 
worthy of the least serious attention. Yerily your " educated,* novel- 
reading, and word- spinning fool of the present day is the greatest 
fool of all : as ignorant of everything that is real knowledge as a 
"buck-horse,** and yet as loquacious as a magpie — ^and that, too, upon 
subjiects upon which even the wisest "fear to tread.'* Perhaps the ape 
will not chatter chemistry with you, because he has never studied it ; 
but he assuredly would talk ** spiritualism ^* even with Fichte himself 
and that even though he has never given a thought to difltingnish 
clearly between the material and immaterial, nor troubled his head 
for a moment about the nature of the forces at work in the world 
about us. And yet this wonderful specimen of the ** rational ani- 
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and Si Goar's, * which were merely the satyrs, dryads, and 
naiads of their pagan forefathers, dressed up by the Papists 
in the religious costume of the time. 

mal," the modem •* spiritualist *' fwho is but the Astnis communia 
of Linnseus in another skin) will not hesitate to set your com. 
mon sense on edge with his blasphemous rubbish about the 
immortal spirit of man revisiting the world to the rap on tables 
at 10«. a aiance. 

The spiritualism of Martin Luther's time has passed away; people 
no longer believe tliat the devil can engender children, and cause 
imps to inhabit their bodies: but they do believe that morbid 
visionaries and ignorant old beldames have power to rouse any 
departed soul out of his immortal rest, and get the dead either to 
spell out some trumpery platitude about the future world, or else to 
pinch ladies' legs, jingle guitar strings, and pick phosphorescent 
flowers off the floor in the dark? 

* According to the Catholic legend, Saint Goar (pronounced 
Gowar) was a holy hermit who first preached Christianity to the 
peasants aud boatmen, dwelling around about the Lurlei on the 
Bhine, and who, to prove his divinity to the pagan population in 
those times, hung his mantle upon a sun-beam ; since which date, 
the raft-men and others have continued to ofi«r up prayers to the 
Saint for protection, while passing the dangerous rapids at that part 
of the river. The simple matter-of-&ct explanation of this seem, 
ing miracle is, that Get*vin is the German term for a whirlpool, and 
that the Catholic hermit, now bearing that name, was merely the 
pagan water-god, which was supposed to inhabit the rocky caves at 
the bottom of the river by the Lurlei, and whose mantle consisted 
of merely the clouds of water-mist which naturally descended upon 
the sun's rays. In the same manner, the story of St. Ursula and 
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Martin's father and motlier had lived the greater part of 
their lives, before retiring to Mansfeld, at the foot of the 
Thnringian mountains, where the great " Schnec-kopf^ 
(literally, snow-head) rises some 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and surrounded with the wilds of the Thnrin- 
gian forests ', whilst Martin himself had been bom and 

her eleven thousand virgins, who set out from England to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and were slaughtered on the way by a horde of 
barbarians from the East, refers to no less a personage than the old 
German idol ** Irmitutd,*' which it is well known represented the 
moon, that luminaiy, however, being typified as a great warrior by 
the ancient Teutonic ; and, consequently, of the masculine gender I 
The name of the pagan deity required a feminine termination to be 
appended to it, in order to convert us to the equivalent of the Bomaa 
huntress Diana, and so fit it for the cognomen of the chaste Catholic 
Saint ! Hence, Irminsul, or Irminsuius, as the idol was always 
called, was first changed into Irminsula, and ultimately abbreviated 
into Arsula, or Ursula, as it is now written. With this ety- 
mological explanation the key to the myth is self-evident. The 
moon appearing to the people of the Rhine to travel with her 
starry train in the direction from England towards Rome, the 
old mythological story of the chasite Diana, her hunting expedi- 
tions, was furbished up into the Catholic legend of the virgin 
English Princess setting out with eleven thousand other virgins 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy City; while the catastrophe of 
the whole company being ~ ultimately slaughtered by a band 
of barbarians from the East, refers merely to the ^t of the 
light of the moon, and its host of attendant stars, being extinguished 
by the rising of the sun. 
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bied at the foot of the Hartz mountamSf where the monster 
Biocken, famed for its giant spectre, rears its stony head 
near upon three quarters of a mile above the ocean floor, 
where all the witches of Germany are said to dance on the 
summit of the Blocksberg on the night of the first of May, 
and where the woods and fastnesses at the close of the 
fifteenth century must have been almost primeval in their 
gloom and savage grandeur. 

!N"o people, we are told, were more superstitious than 
the Thuringians. The foresters talked continually of the 
doings of the Wild Hunter, and of the loves of Tanhau- 
ser and Venus — ^legends that are not entirely forgotten 
nor discredited by the peasantry to this day ; and the legends 
of the Hartz mountains, again, are proverbial in all coun- 
tries. AU Germany, moreover, was rife with the stories 
of the tricks of the kobolds, or evil-spirits of the mines, 
£K)m whom, indeed, it was customary to introduce a prayer 
into the German church-service, that " God would pre- 
serve miners and their works." 

Hans Luther, perhaps, had sufficient natural sense to 
laugh at many of these idle tales, though in days when 
books were as rare as natural philosophers, and when 
almost every natural event was supposed to have a super- 
natural cause, it is not very likely that a working miner. 
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like Hans, should have been the first to detect the fjeJsity. 
Kevertheless it is certain that we have no reason to assume 
that Gretha was beyond putting credence in the legends 
and tales of kilkropfiEs, nixes, kobolds, and wild jagers that 
were then recounted in every chimney-comer; so that 
Martin most probably heard of such things at the same 
early age as our children hear their nursery-rhymes, and, 
hearing them told in perfect faith, received them in all the 
wondrous faith of childhood, and would have as soon 
thought of doubting the existence of his own brothers 
and sisters as that of '' shiitz-engeU " (guardian angels). 

Kor was this alL The only religion taught at that time 
was the religion of fear : the doctrine of the Church was 
everlasting damnation, unless you pay us to save you. The 
Almighty was merely another form of Saturn the creator 
and Saturn the destroyer, incorporated with Jove the thun- 
derer. Even the Spirit of loving-kindness Himself was 
painted as the King of Terrors ; for Martin tells us, that 
the pictures of the Eedeemer in his day represented TTiTn 
as seated on a rainbow, coming to judge the world with a 
sword in His hand and fire issuing from TTia mouth, as 
symbolical of His rage. Again, in one of his writings 
Luther says, that '^ I was from childhood so brought up^ 
that I shrank from even the name of Christ. I was never 
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tauglit otherwise than that He was a harsh and stem 
governor. No one ever taught me anything else than that 
Christ would punish me severely for the slightest fault." 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that such a boy, at such a 
time, with such a creed, should have lived a life of terror, 
and have seen apparitions of the demons he was con- 
tinually dreading] Earnest and ardent as he naturally 
was, religion could never be to him a mere lip-service. 
Whatever it was, it must be another spirit to him, giving 
the tone to his life 3 and with the terrible creed of the 
day fest in his little heart, and the blood tearing like wind 
through his head, it was but the common course of nature 
that an imagination like his should have given a visible 
shape to the devils and evil spirits that he believed the 
air to teem with. 

Little Martin, therefore, had been cradled, as it were, 
in the wierd, the mythic, and the chivalrous. His child- 
hood had been spent, remember, in a country walled in 
with mountains and darkened with forests, in the days 
when all alike — gentle and simple, sages and boors — ^be- 
lieved in bugaboos as devoutly as we do in telegrams — 
when every one had either heard or seen the wild huntsman 
with his hounds in full cry among the clouds — ^when nixes, 
undines, and lurlines were perceived or felt in the water — 
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when kobolds were found in the mines, wood-demons in the 
forests, fays in the flowers, air-ghosts (sylphs) in the atmo- 
sphere, and witches and kilkropfGs in the houses. The ex- 
ploits of Arminius against the Bomans, as set forth in the 
songs of the Minnesangers, inspired him, perhaps, with 
his first love of liberty, and made him long to be the Her- 
mann of his day — the leader of the people against the 
" Eomans" once more. Of the loves of Tanhauser and 
Venus he must have heard almost in his swaddling clothes ; 
he must have seen, too, the old Saxon play of the mass- 
wanderers every Christmas, when children, dressed up as 
the devil, went round to the houses with a sack on the 
shoulder to take the naughty ones down below; and 
when the good angels used to come and drive the fiend 
away, and carry them to another mummer dressed as the 
Almighty, who gave them his blessing : besides, he must 
have been present over and over again, at Eisenach, at the 
Pagan mummer-feast of " SorriTner Gemnnung^ (Summer's 
Victory), and there have witnessed the devil and his imps, 
who represented Winter beaten and driven forth by the 
angel band, who were meant to personify the beauties of 
the coming time ; in a word, his early life, his training, 
the stories that he heard, and the powers he was taught 
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to love and fear, weie as different £rom the piincipleB held^ 
xcp ion our admiration as darlnieRB differs from light ; and 
yet assuredly without them he would hardly have been 
the man he was — the Arminius of the Gospel 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE father's return. 



There was a loud and rapid clatteiing of some lialf-dozen 
pairs of wooden shoes, worn by the younger members of 
the Luther family, followed by a cry o^ " Here's fetther 
and mother come back!" as the little wagon was heard 
to draw up outside the door of the Mansfeld hom& 

The spinning-wheels of the girls were hushed in an in- 
stant. Gottlieb seized the wind-light, which he had placed 
in readiness beside the fire, and rushed with it flftrm'Tig to 
the porch 3 Hermann hurried &om the shed, where he had 
been bedding up the cattle for the night ; Barbet hastened 
to the huge iron caldron that hung &om a bracket within 
the capacious jaws of the chimney, and began to turn into 
the earthen pan the mess of sorrel soup and dumplings, 
after which she ran ofif to cut up into huge sippets the 
monster onion-cake that she had prepared for the evening 
meal ; " Dortchen" ran out with little Jacob dead asleep 
in her arms to offer her parents the bread and salt, after 
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the maimer of tlie time ; and Ursula jumped on a stool to 
see that the wreath of ivy-leaves and moss encircling the 
inscription of " WELCOME" over the kitchen-door was 
stUl hanging as she had arranged it that morning, and then 
set to work to tidy the kitchen, and to get the spinning- 
wheels out of the way } whilst little Lena trotted off after 
Gottlieb and Dorothy — her wooden slippers sounding 
along the hard earthen floor like the pattering of hoofs 
over a drawbridge. All the Luther children were up and 
doing something to welcome their parents home — all, in- 
deed, but little Martin, who, as usual, had slunk away in 
dread of his father's return.* 

The mother had scarcely leapt from the back of the 
wagon into her son Gottlieb's arms, than she said aside to 
Dorothy, while stooping to kiss the sleeping pet-boy carried 
by the girl, " Kun thee, Dortchen, and tell sister Barbet 
to oome and lead thy father to his sleeping-chamber. The 
long way-faring and the bitter east winds have given him 
the shooting-head-pains (megrims). Hie thee, too, Gott- 
lieb, into the bam, and bring me a market-handful of the 

* ** Martin Luther/' according to Audin, " had snch fear of his 
fikther that he always hid in the chimney-corner when he had done 
anything to anger him." — Histoire de la Vie et des Ecrits de Martin 
Luther, 
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dried camomile, so that I may make the goodman a mash 
of the flowers there. And do thou, Hermann, go and 
hush thy little brother off to sleep again in his rocking- 
basket, while Dortchen seeth to the setting of the bowls 
for the evening meal." And as the children went patter- 
ing off upon their errands, the dame shouted after them, 
" Throw another log upon the hearth, girls; for I be 
chilled to the marrow with the night-wind." 

The minute afterwards Barbara was on the door-step, 
hugging and whispering with her mother j and when the 
homely confab had ceased, Gretha said, half-aside to the 
girl, " Go thee to father, Barbetchen. Thou canst twist 
him like an osier-twig, when he is as unbendable as an 
oaken-staff in my hands." 

The command was barely uttered, ere the maid had 
clambered into the cart and was kneeling at her father's 
feet, as she fondled him and prattled to him in the loving 
language of a mother to her babe. 

" And is the poor dad ill, then ] " she went on, as she 
drew the old man's head towards her, and nestled it down 
on her shoulder. " Tell his Barbetchen whereabouts the 
pain Is, and she'll soon drive it away ; that she wilL 
She'll make him some nice hot drinks, and light him a 
charcoal pan to warm his poor feet ; for I swear they are 
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as cold as curds in a bntteiy/' she added, as she thrust 
her hand down inside the old man's sabots : '' and his 
head, too, of course, is as hot as a new loaf ! " the girl ex- 
claimed, laying her pahn upon his brow. *' Poor dad ! 
but his own Barbet will take care of him. So come thee^ 
, lambkin ! come thee, darling ! and Barbetchen will help 
thee to thy resting-place." And talking thus by the 
way, she assisted the moody old man to place his foot on 
the bench that Gretha had set for him at the back of the 
cart 

Still the gloomy miner said not a word, but merely 
pressed the hand that was locked in his, in token of his 
thankfulness. 

Whereupon the girl curled her arm about his waist, and 
as- she led her parent through the kitchen, the children all 
rose respectfdlly and bowed or curtsied as they cried, 
" Good evening, father ! Welcome back to the house ! " 

Then Dorothy stopped setting the wooden bowls and 
spoons upon the table, and ran to take her flEither's cap, 
and the leathern " gchweidd^^^ or hunting-pouch, that 
hung at his side ; and Hermann stepped forth from the 
cradle-side to divest him of his sheepskin overcoat ; while 
Ursula knelt down on the earth-floor to unlace his cow- 
hide leggings. 



f 
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Little Lena, at the same time, lan to his side, and bobbed 
a curtesy, as she presented to her parent the horn of warm 
^* white beer ** they had got ready against his coming. 
But the miner waved the drink away, and placed his 
hand upon the little one's head, in token of his blessing 
for the night Meanwhile, Barbet had beckoned Hei^ 
mann towards her and whispered in his ear, — 

" Go, bring a fresh bundle of rushes from the wood- 
house, darling, that I may make father a new bed up for 
the nighf 

And then, as Barbet handed the miner the pipkin of 
burning fat that did duty for a lamp, and the old man pro- 
ceeded towards the ladder leading to the loft overhead, 
which served for his sleeping-chamber, the children all 

clustered about him, and bent their heads so that he 
might bless them, as he had done their little sister just 
before. After which the wife advanced, and crooking one 
knee, as a sign of submission to the head of the house, 
raised his right hand, and kissing it^ cried, " Sleep thee 
right well, goodman ! '* whereupon the assembled children 
took up the cry, and said in one voice, '' Sleep thee right 
well, father ! " 

Hans Luther, as he stood with his foot upon the lower- 
most " rung " of the ladder, cast his eyes round the little 
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gathering again and again, as if in quest of soni6 well- 
known face, and then asked, angrily — 

** But where is Martin 1 Is Martin Luther the only one 
of my children that cares not for his father's blessing at 
nightfall 1 Go, send him to me. Woe betide the child 
that sleeps without it ! " 

The children stared aghast at one another. A stranger 
might easily have read in their afi&ighted features that 
something was amiss. 

The father, however, was too sullen and morose to 
notice the commotion his inquiry and command had 
caused in the little household ; besides he was too anxious 
to be alone to wait for any explanation ; so he mounted 
the ladder and entered the loffc, with Barbet, laden with a 
pan of hot embers, following close at his heels. 

"I did tell thee, Dortchen," said Hermann, in a 
whisper to his sister, " that father would be angered with 
Martin j" and the boy, with a deep sigh, threw to the floor 
the bundle of rushes he had pitchforked over his shoulder. 

"Ay," answered the girl between her teeth, as she 
strove to force the knife through the long lump of black 
rye-bread that stood upon the platter, " and / did say to 
Martin that it was fearful wicked of a child to shun the 
greeting of his parent at such a tide." 
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" But thou knowest, Dortchen, it be harder to get our 
Martin to go the way thou wantest, than it be to drive 
swine," added Hermann, as he seated himself again beside 
the cradle. •• 

"What dost thou think father will do with himi" 
asked little Lena, timidly, twitching her sister by the 
skirt 

The answer was cut short by the sight of Baxbet 
descending the ladder. 

" Has father asked again for Martini '* inquired the same 
frightened little maid. " Oh, get dad to go to bed, Bar- 
betchen; do thee, good sister," she added, as the tears 
started to her eyes ; " and then, maybe, he will have for- 
gotten all about 'it on the morrow," 

" Thou knowest not the man thy father is, child," chimed 
in the mother, who was on her knees beside the cradle, 
kissing her little sleeping lampkin there. 

" What dost thou think he will do with him, mother 1 " 
again inquired the tender-hearted little thing ; for brother 

I 

Martin was her special favourite. 

"Do with him!" the mother made answer, with a 
chuckle; why, beat him as a smith doth a bit of iron 
on the anvil : it needeth sore hard blows, girl, to mould 
such fiery metal into anything like form." 
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"But thou wilt beg for brother Martin this time, mother 
-—oh, do, do r^ sobbed the little maiden, as she flung 
her aims in a delirium of agony about her parent's neck. 

But Gretha Luther had been educated in all the bigotry 
of the patriarchal and feudal creed of the time. She had 
been taught to regard disrespect to a parent as a heinous 
sin and crime. " Honour thy father and mother " was, 
in her mind, one of the foremost of God's commandments, 
and she would as lief have had a thief for a son as one 
who could insult the author of his existence : so, if she 
herself had beaten Martin, till the blood came, for the 
mere matter of a hazel-nut, it will be readily understood 
that she was scarcely the woman to screen him from what 
she regarded as the just punishment for a far more flagrant 
offence. For though she was by no means wanting in 
affection, she had still sufficient strength, and even stern- 
ness of nature, to prevent her woman's feelings interfering 
with the performance of her mother's duty. So she cast 
the little intermediator from her side as she cried aloud, in 
answer to the fond girl's entreaty, — 

"That will I not do ; nor do I care for the whimperers 
that ask me. An a child of mine doth forget its should- 
ings to its begetter, I will never so fer forget my plighting 
to my man as to step between him and his just wratL" 
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Baxbet was about to return with the rushes, when poor 
little Lena^ seeing her preparing to mount the ladder with 
the bundle on her shoidder, ran towards her in her 
fiight, and, nudging her elbow, said in an undertone, — 

" Whisper, Barbet ! whisper I " 

The elder sister stooped down to hear the little one's 
secret 

" Tell father thou canst not find brother Martin an he 
doth bid thee seek him," said the poor broken-hearted 
child in her sister's ear. 

" What ! tell father a lie ! — Shame on thee, girl, to 
counsel me to such a thing ! " exclaimed the elder daughter 
with a scowL 

" Martin ! Martin, I say ! How much offcener am I to 
ask for the boy 1 " roared the miner's VQice from the loft 

And as Barbet began to mount the steps to her father's 
sleeping-chamber, little Lena deirted frantically &om the 
room below. 

"There, father," sighed the pet daughter, as she cast 
her load on the floor, " I have been as quick as I coidd ; 
and with these nice dry rushes I will make thee such a 
bed as Prince Frederick the Wise hath not to lie upon." 

F 
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" Martin ! " again shouted Hans Luther. " Had I fed a 
dog for so many years the beast would have yelped out his 
love for me at my door-sill^" he added, savagely ; and the 
next minute said tenderly, " Bless thee, my girl ! thy 
fondness is the rich harvest that doth pay me well for all 
my husbanding of thea" 

But the tenderness lasted only for the moment, for 
presently he demanded, in the same harsh tone as before, 
"But where is that thankless hound, thy brother? 
Where is he, I sayl Dost hear me, girl? Atti I to 
speak twice to a child of mine 1 " 

" Yea, father, thou must — ^to the lad's sister," was the 
simple and just reply. " Wouldst thou have me eager to 
give Martin up into thy hands in the mood thou art ? I 
will do what I should to thee, father, but I will do what 
I should to my brother as welL" 

" Good girl ! good girl ! " exclaimed the miner again, 
softened by the loving answer. " Go send the good-for- 
nothing to me, then. He's been at his devil's work again, 
has he 1 and fears to meet me. Go send him to me, I say 
— ^the scap^race ! — that I may scourge him till his 
blood doth make atonement for his sina" 

"Wouldst thou have thy daughter play the catchpoll to 
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thy son, sir)" calmly asked the giiL '^ Think again, 
father, and I am sure thine own nghteousness will not set 
me such a task." 

"Ay, ay, thou hast too true and good a heart, girl, to be 
made a thief-catcher — ^in sooth thou hast," answered the 
appeased father, as he drew the maiden to him and 
pressed her to his bosom. 

"A thief-catcher !" echoed Barbet, starting back from 
the old man's grasp, indignant that such a term should be 
applied to any brother of hers. 

" Yea^ thief'CSktGher ! " bellowed Hans, again roused to a 
fury by the girl's opposition, as well as the sense of the 
femcied slight his boy had cast upon him. " 'Tis the same 
blasphemy to break one of God's biddings as another. Is 
the thief more worthy than a reckless, heartless son ) The 
one sunders merely the bond of ownership betwixt man 
and his money, girl ; the other snaps those loving house- 
hold ties that lie at the root of all men's fellowship. 
Honour thy father and mother, girl; and, by the God 
that did make the law, I'll teach thy stiff-necked brother 
Martin to bow his head to me." 

" Seek, rather, to make him walk uprightly in thy pre- 
sence, father, and to look thee in the feice as his best Mend, 
as thou hast taught me," expostulated the fearless girl 

f2 
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"Nay, Bwbet," replied the parent, touclied at once by 
tlie affection and frankness of his pet child, " / did not 
teach thee. Thine own heart, girl, was the only tutor 
thou didst ever have ; for, from thy earliest hour, thou 
didst always give me tenfold love for my love." 

" And shall I tell thee why, sir 1 " asked the maiden, as 
she proceeded to tie a wet cloth about the old man's 
brow. 

The miner leant his head back and smiled up in the 
face of the maiden as she stood behind his seat. 

"Why, because, good father, thou didst begin the love 
with me," she answered, stooping her head to kiss him ; 
" and I in common thankfulness and fairness, did merely 
give you back with interest the love I had borrowed from 
yoiL But with Martin, thou hast taught him to crouch 
before thee like a cur that ever dreads the lash. He flies 
at thy coming as a lamb doth that hath never been tamed 
by kindliness.** 

" Flies at my coming, doth he 1 I'll teach the coward 
to shun me ! " once more raved the violent old miner. 
" Where is he now 1 Tell me, I bid thee, girl ! " 

" Wouldst thou then, in sooth, have me backbite my 
own kin, father, I ask again ? I am here to soothe thee — 
to cool this burning head of thine— and not to heat it 
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Meorse by angering thee with tale-bearing against tHne 
own children, so ill-sorted as thou art just now ; and thou 
wouldst hate me in the fairness of thy heart, I know thou 
wouldstj an I could do such a bidding. Come, let me 
chafe thy feet with this hot sacking ; " and the girl knelt 
down as she said the words, and, taking the folded cloth 
from the mouth of the charcoal-pan, proceeded to rub and 
wrap it about the old man's ankles. 

" Thank thee, dear girl ! My head is easier now ; I 
thank thee ! Would all my children were but as good 
and true as thou ! " sighed Hans Luther, as he placed 
his palm upon the head of the one kneeling before him. 

" Be thou as good and true to Martin as thou art to me, 
sir, and, trust me, the lad will be as good and tme to thee 
as L He fears, and I love thee ; he flies thee, and I 
come to thee at such tides as this; he shudders at thy 
coming, whilst I and the others rush, with open arms, to 
greet thee," spake out the honest, loving girL 

" Barbet," said her father gravely, " thy mother dares 
not speak thus to me." 

" Mayhap," answered the daughter ; and then, bowing 
her head, she added, " but I hope I am not heedless of 
what I owe thee, sir — and my brother too. But I do 
pray thee, good father, now that thy head be cooled, be- 
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think thee, why is Martin so unlike the rest of thy 
kindred 1 " pled the girl, stiU at her parent's feet " That 
he doth boast the same flesh and blood as onrselves, the 
Lord hath stamped upon his build as unmistakably as he 
hath branded Israelite upon every Hebrew brow. Ask 
thyself, I beseech thee, is not the boy's dread of thee thine 
own begetting 1 " 

The old man said not a word, but withdrew his hand 
sullenly from his daughter's grasp. 

" Thou dost bear in mind the tide, father, when Her- 
mann did hunt that little parded kitten of ours with his 
cross-bow till it was like unto a wild-cat," went on the 
girl, " so that it did go and live up a tree in the meadow 
by itself whilst the other little cubs of the same litter 
would climb upon your shoulder to rub their head against 
your cheek, and even lap from the same pan with the 
bloodhound, as if they knew not the nature-goad of fear ? " 

The girl paused for a second or two, and then asked 
gravely, as she looked up in her jGather's eyes and shook 
her head to and fro, — 

" Were those tame kittens, father, better than the poor 
hunted and scared one 1 Or was it Hermann's fault tiiat 
there was a wild thing, like a little tiger, among the 
breed 1 " 
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" Leave me, girl I " shouted the old man, as he started up 
£rom his seat ** Am I to sit still and hear my eldest 
daughter jihe me to my teeth ) Quit the chamber, I say ! " 
he thundered out a second time, as he stood erect with his 
chin in the air, scowling at the girl at his feet 

The respectful maiden rose and made a profound 
curtsey to her parent, after which she was proceeding 
silently towards the trap in the floor, when the miner 
roared again,— 

" Come back here ! is that the way to leave thy father 
at night-tide, child V* 

"Thou didst bid me from thee, father, and I trust I 
shall ever be hearsome to thy word," was the modest and 
yet touching rebuke. 

"Thou didst not mean to scoflf me, Barbet 1 " the miner 
added, as the girl's submission assuaged him, and suggested 
something like an excuse for the sting to his paternal pride. 

"I never wished to wound thee in my life, father," 
cried the girl, as she ran back and flung her head upon the 
old man's shoulder. 

The confession was as soothing as the oil of the good 
Samaritan to the sores of the stricken one, and the man 
who but a few minutes since had been wild as a sta^ at 
bay, became as gentle as the far-&med tame deer that, in 
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Luiher^s time, belonged to the Piince-Elector at Witten-" 
berg.* 

'' I am as weak as a reed, before the might of thy meek-: 
ness^" said the honest old miner, still half ashamed of the 
humouisomeness of his own nature. ''An thy brother 
Martin were but as bowsome to my waywardness as ihoa 
art, girl, he might do with me as he pleased — even as 
thou dost, Barbetehen ;" and he took the maiden's cheeks 
between his palms, and kissed her on the forehead again 
imd again." " Come^ tell me, child, now," he added, in 
another tone, " where is thy brother ? " 

" Pledge me thy troth, father, that my answer shall 
bring no harm upon the boy, and thou shalt not have to 
ask me twice," replied the daughter, as she pressed the old 
man down into his chair, and then turned round to spread 
the £resh rushes on the floor, that were to make him as 
fine a bed that night as even " the Prince-Elector himsftlf 
had to sleep upon." 

" Trust me, girl, thou hast nought to fear," added the 
miner, as he watched the maiden pitchfork the litter 

* '* This prince," says Melancihon, " had near Wittenberg a tame 
stag, which for many successiye years went away, in the month of 
September, into the neighbouring forest, returning in October. 
When the Elector died the stag went away, and did not return." 
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al>0XLt as though she were at work in a stable. "Nor did 
he omit to note that the thoughtful girl had brought him 
another hide wherewith to cover his limbs. 

" Well, father," returned Barbet, as she sprinkled the 
reeds from the end of the prongs, " Martin is where thou 
wilt be ere long." 

" Where I shall be ere long I" echoed the father in a tone 
of wonderment and half fear. 

" Yea," went on the girl, " where thou mtist be ; for I 
have a mug of honey-posset brewing for thee below, and 
that thou must drink warm when thou art well wrapped 
up in the hide here." 

There was no longer any mystery as to the girl's mean- 
ing; so the old man, as the truth burst upon bim^ stamped 
his foot violently on the floor, and ejaculated, — 

" In bed 1 what — gone to rest without my blessing 1 
Then let him take my curses in its stead ! " 

Now in the " good old feudal times," when children 
were but little better than vassals to the head of the house, 
who was looked upon as the lord-paramount of the clan, 
and when fealty and homage rather than affection and 
duty were the bonds that united the children to the parent, 
a " father's curse " was to every one — gentle and simple 
alike — ^the most terrible malediction that could be in- 
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yoked upon any human being. The evil eye was no very 
agreeable spell for a person to have put upon him at a time 
when the wise and learned, as well as the ignorant and 
credulous, belieyed that vagabonds and outcasts had power 
to set aside the ordinary laws of nature, and to put any 
doom they wished upon another who had displeased them. 
Nor was a sense of bewitchment a particularly lively im- 
pression to go through the world with, when even the 
philosophers and divines, the judges and the doctors, were 
convinced that every old hag and beldame in the countiy 
who had a liking for black cats was in direct communication 
with the devil himseli^ and had only to request his Satanic 
Majesty to torment any human beings against whom she 
might have a spite, in order to have their bodies filled with 
pins or thorns, their bowels tied into all manner of knots, 
their muscles twisted into all kinds of cramps, and their 
entire anatomy made to swarm with imps as thickly as bats 
and owls in rain. In such superstitious and slavish days, a 
father's curse, we repeat, was regarded as the very acme 
of anathematizing — ^a ban that all the demons, hobgob- 
lins, and cruel spirits in Pilate's Pond* were bound to 
carry out to the very farthest limits of malevolence. 

* According to Martin Luther himself, this same Pilate's Pond 
and the Lake of Pottersberg were the special abodes of ^^e'^evil 
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Poor Earbet was in an agony of horror when the bitter 
imprecation of her parent fell upon her ear. The pitch- 
fork dropped from her hand, and she threw herself bodily 
upon the rushes, and buried her face in them as she shrieked, 
" Oh, father ! father I call back the wicked words, or I 
shall never bear to look upon thee again ! Mercy ! mercy ! 
I saw the black fiend in thine eyes as thou didst speak the 
ban. Come to me, and tell me the devil that was in thee 
just now hath left thy heaxt Let me not think of thee 
as one beset, but as the good and righteous man I have 
ever known thea" 

The old miner loved his favourite girl too dearly to be able 
to note her anguish unmoved ; and now that the momen- 
tum of the angry paroxysm had passed off, his own sense 
of justice reminded him of the pledge he had given her. 

spirits of Saxony and Switzerland. " In many countries/' he says, 
in his Tischreden, p. 212, ** there are particular places to which 
devils more particularly resort In Prussia there is an infinite 
number of evil spirits. In Switzerland, on a high mountain not far 
from Lucerne, there is a lake they call Pilate's Pond, which the 
devil has fixed upon as one of the chief residences of his evil spirils, 
and they are there in awful numbers. In part of the country, at 
Pottersberg, there is a lake similarly cursed. If you throw a stone 
into it a dreadful storm instantly arises^ and the whole neighbouring 
district quakes to its centre, *Ti8 the devils kept prisoners there who 
occasion this" 
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" Thou didat plight me thy farpth," she went on, with 
her head still biiried in the reeds^ '^ that mj words should 
bring no harm upon my brother, and yet I did make thee 
beshrew him ! What greater harm could they bring upon 
him than thy curse ? Ah, father ! thou didst neyer break 
trust with me befora" 

*^ Be soothed, my girl ! be soothed ! I did foi^et me, 
and did err in my heat," said the old man, adyancriig to 
her, and kneeling down on the rushes beside the maiden. 
" There ! there I I will go and ask a blessing on thy bro- 
ther's head, even though he be asleep in his bed. His 
sheltering angel at least will hear me. Will that please 
thee, Barbet 1 Nay, turn not from me, child I " he added, 
moumfally, as he raised her in his arms. " Come, look 
at me, girl ! thoult see no black fiend in mine eyes now. 
Thy tears have quenched my fire : thy holy words have 
scared the devil from my bosom. Look at me, Barbetchen 
— ^look at me ! " 

" Oh, yes ; now thou seemest like thyself again, the same 
good and righteous man I have ever known thee,'* cried 
the daughter, as she beheld the old miner smile upon her: 
whereupon she flung herself about his neck and kissed 
him, as if she loved him more than ever. " Thou couldst 
not wilfully do wrong to any one, I know, dear father." 
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The miner shuddered as the words reviyed the sense of 
the wild tragedy in which he had borne so prominent a 
part ; for the wound, that the peasant-woman at Eisenach 
had torn open, was not yet sufficiently healed to make the 
girl's prwse seem other than an ironical reproach to him : 
80, the more his daughter descanted on his goodness and 
justice, the more her words made his flesh creep with the 
consciousness of his own iniquity ; till at last, stung to the 
very core with her rhapsodies upon the stainlessness of his 
character, the miner burst away from her — eager to drown 
his remorse and self-abomination in the absorbing solace 
of prayer — ^and began to descend the ladder that led to 
the kitchen. 

** Here comes father, as I live ! " cried Gottlieb, as he 
saw the minei^s limbs dangling through the trap among 
the rafters ; and instantly every head was bent back and 
every eye turned towards the hole in the upper floor. 

" Where art thou going, man alive 1 " exclaimed the 
astounded Gretha, as she paused, with the upraised spoon- 
ful of sorrel soup in her hand. 

" To pray beside our Martin's bed, that the grace of 
God may be vouchsafed unto him," was the laconic 
answer, 

" The Lord be praised ! " added the goodwife, rising to 
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help him down the lower rungs : '' thou art thyself again, 
Hans. I can summon back the tide when thou didst as 
much almost ereiy night" * 

The children all rose from the table as their father set 
his foot on the ground, and bowed or curtsied to him as 
before. 

" The knave would not come to me to ask a blessing of 
me, so I must fain go to beseech a blessing for him," the 
miner explained, as he passed through the kitchen, with 
the lamp of burning fitt in his hand, and left the several 
members of his family staring in wonder after him. 

* Conrad ScUusselbuig tells ub, in his Oration upon the Life and 
Death of Martin Lutfier, that his father would often kneel at his 
child's bedside and fervently pray aloud, begging the Lord that his 
son might remember His name, and one day contribute to the pro- 
pagation of the truth. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 



FLINT AND STEEL. 



How shall we describe little Martin Luther's bed 1 

Have you ever visited the London " Asylums for the 
Houseless Poor/' reader, and seen what are termed the 
<' bunks " and " basils " there 1 * 

* " Bunk/' says Webster, is a word used in some parts of Ame- 
rica for ** a case or box of boards for a bed." The term is closely 
allied to the technical " Bunker,** which, according to the same 
authority, is " a laige bin or receptacle for Tarious things, as coals,** 
and which Jamieson defines as " (1) a bench, or sort of long low 
chest, that serves for a seat ; and (2) a seat in a window, which also 
serves for a chest, opening with a lid,** or, as a seaman would say, 
" a locker.'* 

This word " bunk,** then, is clearly the same as bank^a bench 
made to serve as a receptacle or chest, as is proved by the German 
Bett'bank, a press bedstead; t. e, one that admits of being shut up 
in a cupboard or chest. 

The *' bunks,'* however, above referred to, partake more of the 
character of the " bunker,** or stall, than the box ; that is to say, 
they are shallow bins or receptacles for bedding ; or, indeed, a low 
box of boards, about as deep as a trunk-lid, and certainly having 
nothing like the profundity of a chest. 
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Little Martin's bed consisted literally of a "bnnk" and 
a " basil," — ^tbat is to say, in one comer of a loft at the 
back of the house " by Mansfeld," there were a few 

The staUs or bunkers in a stable or eow-Kotise are perliaps the 
most primitiye notion we can form of the medieeya] hed-stead (which 
was literally, as shown by the original meaning of the word, merely 
the hed-placet rather than as now the frame which supports the bed 
itself) ; but as advancing civilization made our forefothen grow alive 
to the inconvenience of sleeping in mere stalls or compartments, by 
way of separate beds, upon the bare ground, with nothing but a hide 
to keep them from the earth, the more luxurious and elegant among 
them came at length to prefer the refinement of reposing upon 
benches or chests at night ; and hence, as the vulgar are known to 
be the conservators, not oaly of our ancient customs but of our 
olden tongue, the word " bunk,'' as significative of a bench or chest 
(bank), doubtlessly came to be expressive of the first bedstead upon 
which the nobles and the merchant-princes of former times delighted 
to rest their limbs during their slumbers. 

Then, as for the primaeval covering for the body at night, it is 
well known that it was the universal practice for mankind in the 
earliest ages to use merely the skins of beasts for bedclothes. This, 
indeed, was the custom of the early Greeks and Eomans, and of the 
Britons before the Roman invasion. Now the word " basil,** used 
above, is explained by Webster to signify " the skin of a sheep 
tanned." This was also written bcLsan, which term came to us from 
the French basane, sheepskin, dressed and coloured red (basanni, 
tanned or coloured by the weather) ; and this, again, is connected 
with the Saxon baau, of or belonging to purple, which in its turn is 
only another dialectic form of basil ifioun\iKos), regal imperial, since 
purple was formerly the colour worn by kings and officers of state ; 
hence there is strong etymological reason to believe that the btuii- 
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fiilielyiiig planks raised some half-dozen inclies above tlie 
floor, and upon these was strewn a litter of heather and 
broom, together with suoh leedy grass as could be readily 
cut from the waste lands in the neighbourhood, while a 
leather as extensive as a blacksmith's apron was all that 
served him for covering ; and when duly rolled up in this 
for the night (for night-clothes were niceties then unheard 
of), the boy had very much the appearance of an enormous 
brown chrysalis, or, as he lay curled up, might have been 
mistaken for a gigantic German sausage. 

Poor lad ! the spring-time of his life had been one long 
winter of hardship and terror. The nobles in his days 
fared hardly so well as seamen on a long voyage now, and 
slept no better than the tramps in our straw-yarda What 
creature-comforts, then, could he, a poor miner's son, have 
known 1 

If Martin lived hard, however, it was some consolation 
to him that little Hans Eeinecke, the goldsmith's son, who 
dwelt in the new market, fared not a cake nor a dumpling 



leathers which now senre our vagrants or beggars for bedclothes in 
the modem refuges for the houseless, were originally the bright- 
coloured skins which monarchs and magistrates used to wrap about 
their bodies at night, long before the comfort of witneys and eider- 
downs was ever thought of. 
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more luxuriantly; if unleavened black rye-bread were 
sour and tough in the mouth, at least the town-councillor's 
childien, he knew, had none sweeter, lighter, or whiter to 
eat; if wisps of straw about the bare legs in winter were 
but poor protections against the cold, why it was only the 
young Counts of Mansfeld that could boast the luxury of 
cloth-hose in that neighbourhood; and if a bunk and a 
basH were not exactly a bed of down, why the miner's 
son had never heard of anything softer than rushes to 
sleep upon, or of any coverlets warmer than cowhides; 
and so the hardship was not a particularly grievous one. 

True, when he saw the burgomaster's son walk down the 
aisle of the church at masstime on Sundays in his velvet 
shoes with the long toes fastened by silver chains to the 
tops of his hose, and with his short sword strapped about 
his waist, little Martin would sigh and -v^sh he had been 
bom a burgomaster's son too. And when Hans Eeinecke 
assured him that the lucky lad had white beer and brawn 
for his breakfast, and ate sugar with his salted meat every 
day at the " mid-day meal," the simple miner's boy would 
wonder however the riches of a burgomaster could afford 
such luxuries. 

StiU, it was neither the bad food nor the bad housing 
that made up the hardship of Martin's early life; but, 
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tmforfcunately for him, he lived at a time when the educa- 
tion of a child was regarded very much in the light of 
breaking in a dog. 

Have you ever seen, reader, a cur that has been well 
beaten come to his master s call 1 Have you noted how 
the haunches are depressed, and the tail curled tight be- 
tween the legs 1 How the hind limbs are dragged along, 
doubled up close under the belly, that sweeps the ground; 
while as the poor beast shuffles shrinkingly forward, the 
head is hung down, and the ears are bent back like a 
hare's, till it gets within a few paces of its master's feet^ 
where it lies flat upon the earth, with its nose in the dust 
crouching and shuddering, as if it already felt the antici- 
pated blows? 

Well! the feeling that binds such a dog to such a 
master was somewhat the same kind of sentiment as ex- 
isted between Martin and Hans Luther. The poor boy 
had so often been called into the smelting-house by his 
father, merely to be " cow-hided," that « he had got to 
dread the sound of his parent's voice; while he always 
shrank from approaching him, for he still smarted with a 
sense of his past blows, and the foretaste of future ones. 

Nevertheless, Martin had no more resentment than a 
dog against the hand that wields the stick. He lived at 
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a tiine wlieii sucli treatment was regarded as an act of 
stem duty and heroic love on the part of parents. " It 
hurt them far more than it did the child," was the popular 
theory : so Martin never dreamt in his sufferings of re- 
viling his father, hut hlamed only himself as the cause of 
all his anguish. Indeed, to have fancied his parent could 
have erred in anything would have heen tantamount to 
blasphemy to his mediaeval mind. Nay, he would as soon 
have thought of reproaching the Alljust One for his pesti- 
lences, his thunderbolts and droughts, as upbraiding his pa- 
rent for the scourging and penances he inflicted upon him, 
" Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." 
This was painted up over the doorway of Hans Luther's 
kitchen. It was one of the first lessons the little fellow 
had learnt from his mother, and had said night after night 
on his knees with his tiny hands clasped, by his bedside, 
long before he could speak plain or understand what it all 
meant. And ho did honour them : he bowed to his father 
whenever he came into his ^presence, or when he handed 
anything to him; he said " Good morning" to him the 
first in the house — in a word, he respected him, and 
obeyed him as abjectly and slavishly as your well-beaten 
cur always does its master. 
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But why should Martin specially have been singled out 
as the object of his father's wrath ) 1£ the old miner had 
been habitually or naturally cruel and despotic, aU his 
children would have suffered alike at his handa But the 
love and comparative frankness that the others exhibited 
in their father s presence set the mind wondering as to 
the cause of Martin's shunning him. 

The simple reason was, that the rest of the family had 
more of the mother's than the father's quality in their 
nature : whilst Martin was, as the saying runs, a veritable 
" chip of the old block " — ^hard as an oak-knot, and as 
utterly unworkable when taken against the grain. like 
his father, the marked idiosyncracy of his being— mere 
child though he were — ^was force of character, force of 
mind, force of will, force of passion, and force of con- 
science, too. The thick bull-neck, the over-hanging bull- 
dog-like jowl — ^he had inherited from the paternal side; 
and with them he had inherited, too, the determined, 
combative, and indomitable spirit of which they were 
merely the outward and visible signs. 

Kow, it is one of the marked peculiarities of all power, 
that there is no force without resistance; in a balloon, 
drifting with the wind, we have no sense of motion, nor 
any idea of a gale raging around us, while seated quietly 
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in the car, * even in the wildest hurricane. And yet the 
power, which is insensible when yielded to, and utterly 
powerless when the objects upon which it is brought to 
bear go with it, is lashed into the fury of a very demon, 
and fraught with all the might of the mightiest giant — 
laying a forest as easily as a reaper fells a field of com, 
and tossing about the great mountains of water in the sea 
as if they were so many bubbles in the air, when it is 
steadfeuBtly opposed. 

This law, which is, as it were, the soul of all dynamics, 
is the primum mobile in morals also. The force of cha- 
racter that was peculiar to old Hans Luther, and made 
him the strong-minded, honest, independent man he was, 
had been reproduced in his son Martin, and this rendered 
the lad, almost in his infancy, ready to suffer a martyr- 

* Mr. Green aasored the author, when ascending with him from 
Yaoxhall, that he had travelled across oar island in his balloon from 
Liverpool to somewhere in Norfolk at the rate of nearly one hundred 
miles an hour, and yet was unconscious that there was the least 
breeze stirring till he reached the ground ; and poor Albert Smith 
informed us, that when the balloon burst with him and Mr. Ooxwell 
in the air, they were unable to tell that they were falling, except by 
small pieces of paper thrown out from the car, and then they found 
they were being precipitated to the earth at about the same rate 
as Miss Moyes when she threw herself frt>m the top of the Monu- 
ment. 
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dom rather than submit to any mere despotic power that 
might choose to assert supreme authority over him. And 
as Hans himself was powerless before the gentle and 
bending nature of his daughter Barbet, the girl ever 
yielding as gracefully as a harebell in the gale; so, too, 
Martin was weak as a wicTcelMnd (a child in swaddling 
clothes) with the arms of little sister Lena twined about 
his neck. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TElfPERING THE BLADE. 

Much as little Martin dreaded tlie dark, and the hobgob- 
lins with which the night air always seemed to him to 
teem, he dreaded his father still. more. The timid lad 
knew that by fleeing from his parent he would be sure to 
anger him, and yet he lacked the courage to meet him, 
and feared even the dark fiends less than he. Terror 
gave wings to his heels, and he flew up to the loft in 
which he slept, wildly as a sailor boy mounts the shrouds 
of a foundering vessel 

It was the work of but a minute to lower the trap in 
the floor by which he entered, and to throw himself on 
the litter that served for his bed in one comer of the 
dingy garret The leathern coverlet was then drawn up 
tight over his head, so that he might shut out the sight 
and sound of everything around him. But the hide, thick 
as it was, was of no avail ; for Martin could not only hear 
his heart beating in his bosom like a flail in a distant 
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barn, but be could distinguisb at tbe same time every 
word that was uttered, and every foot that moved below; 
while each fresh noise set him trembling like some poor 
helpless sheep at the door of a slaughter-house, and the 
beads of perspiration burst through his skin as thick as 
dew-drops on the grass-blades in the sharp chill of an 
autumn morning. 

A child's fright has far more anguish in it than even a 
child's pain ; and Martin shook and quivered fr^m head 
to foot, as though some convulsive throe was on him. 

At first he prayed to the Virgin to take him, a poor 
boy, under her protection ; and then he entreated St Anna 
(the Virgin's mother, who was supposed to have special 
power in those days)* to watch over and befriend him in 



* In Luther's tune the reverence for *' Holy St. Anna," the mother 
of the Yirgin, was very great. At the end of the fifteenth century 
the worship of this saint became popular in the Bomish Church: 
the brotherhood of St. Anna was then founded at Naumburg, and 
the highest burghers and councilmen belonged to the order. In 1495 
a work was published at Leipzig, in praise of the virtues of the com- 
paratively new idol. In 1494—1517 there were seven pamphletg 
printed explanatory of the virtues of the lady, and descriptive of 
the legends and traditions in connexion with her. She then came 
to be thought more liighly of than the Virgin herself. The moun- 
tain site of Annaberg, in Silesia, and near the banks of the Oder, 
was dedicated to her honour. Luther, in a sermon of his, alludes 
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his tribulation ; but througli all his prayers, loud and fer- 
vently though he breathed them, he could catch every 
syllable that was spoken in the kitchen. 

" Shield me vdth thy love, 0, holy mother of God 1 
deign to open your heart to a little boy ! " he would cry 
aloud j and yet, as he said the words, he could overhear 
them telling one another below that father had come 
back ilL 

" And do thou, 0, blessed Aloysius," he would con- 
tinue, " thou who art the patron saint of children, soften 
my father's heart ;" and then suddenly he would break off 
as he started up in bed, exclaiming, " What's that 1 Is 
it father's step coming this wsljV* for such was the thought 
that stirred Imn. 

Yet, no," he would say to himseli^ as he began to 



« 



to an extraordinary miracle said to have been wrought by the saint 
in question. There was a child in Hesse, he tells us, who somehow 
or other had been dragged beneath a mill* wheel, and was crushed to 
death by the floats. The infant had been three days in the water, 
the tale ran, before the body was discovered. When it was taken 
out of the stream it was dedicated to St. Anna> and ^m that time 
it was restored to life, we are assured, and became sound and healthy! 
The mountain site of Annaberg has on its summit a building which 
was formerly a Franciscan conyent, and was said to contain a miracu- 
lous image, to which pilgrimages are made eyen to the present time, 
espedaUy on St. Anna's day. 
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breathe again, " he's gone into the kitchen, I can hear ; " 
and then he would fall to praying once more. '' 0, beloved 
St Elizabeth, thou who wert always so good to the poor, 
have pity upon a poor boy like me. Do thou change the 
rod in my father's hands into a flower-stem, even as the 
good angels did turn the bits of bread and cheese in thine 
apron into roses and lilies to shield thee from thy hus- 
band's wrath." 

But the prayer was cut short by the sound of the old 
miner^s voice shouting for Martin. The boy could hear 
his father say distinctly, — 

"Why doth not Martin come to me? Where is Martini" 

And then the little fellow shook like one with the 
palsy, and called upon St. Bernard for succour. 

Presently all was stilL He heard Hermann come in 
with the bundle of clean rushes, that swept along the 
ground as he went, and Gottlieb fasten up the stable for 
the night : he could catch the sound of his brother^s and 
sister's voices mumbling in the kitchen, and could tell 
that his mother, from the indignant tone in which she 
was speaking below, was angry with him for avoiding his 
father at such a time. 

Nevertheless, the dreaded voice of the father himself 
was no longer to be heard ; and as the boy's chest began 
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to heave less violently, he kept wondering what had come 
to the old man. He had not gone to bed yet, Martin 
knew, for he hadn't heard his father tell Gottlieb to get 
him his house-spear for the night ; and the old man would 
never rest without having that by his bedside. 

And then, as the boy's dread of his father began to sub- 
side a little, and he drew the leather from his head, so 
that he might hear the better what was going on down- 
stairs, his nervousness assumed another form ; for when he 
sat up in his bed and peered, while listening with all the 
tension of acute suspense, into the dark opaque mass of air 
that, as it encompassed him, seemed solid as a block of 
black marble, he began to see ugly, vague shadows, moving 
about in it ; so his heart sank in his bosom again, like a 
stone in a well, and a cold sweat burst through his skin 
like damp upon the stones of a cava 

Poor fellow ! it was but the blood buzzing in his head : 
still, to his distempered fancy the chamber appeared to 
swarm with the devil's imps, sent to haunt him. 

He crossed himself and muttered an " Ave Maria," 
but to no purpose. 

He threw himself on his face, and pressed his knuckles 
into his eyeballs, as he cried aloud to Satan for pity — 
pity ! He was faint as if with the sickness of death it- 
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fiteli^ and yet he could not rest ; for the whole place seemed 
aHve with every kind of hideous Hving thing. The floor 
he thought was swarming with toads, lizards, huge beetles, 
scorpions, and sea-nettles ; he could see them wandering 
and writhing along in the darkness, as if they were the 
restless souls of purgatory. The air above was alive with 
night-owls and vampire-bats ; and "lightning-bugs" were 
playing about like ignes fatui in the dark ; while round 
his bed danced and grinned little bronze-green old men, 
and wen-throated children, with idiot heads and flesh as 
yellow as cheese. He could see tiny kobolds, too, glitter- 
ing with all the colours of the mines — some iridescent as 
the peacock-coloured ore ; others blue as " azure copper;" 
others golden as pyrites ; and others, again, blood-red as 
haematite ; and elves firom the wood were there too— little 
earth-brown and gnarled things, with twisted legs like 
roots, and hair and eyebrows like moss, and smelling 
of fungus like a cellar. An incubus was on his chest ; 
the night-hag sat astride his ribs with her Angers at his 
throat ; he seemed bound with cords to the bed, and lacked 
the power even to move a limb or utter so much as a cry 
or a prayer for help. All will had been taken firom him ; 
and thews and sinews, that before were supple aa sensitive 
leaves, were now rigid as icicles. He lay gasping with the 
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tenor tliat had seized upon him like a cataleptic fit, and 
•yet, entranced as he was with fnght, he was conscious of 
a fsdnt rustling sound, as if there was somebody stealing 
about the room. " Yes ! t?iere was the noise again," he 
said to himselj^ as he turned round in his bed, and buried 
his head in the mshea 

The next minute he felt a hand fall upon his shoulder, 
and so lightly that the touch thrilled him through, for it 
seemed to be that of unearthly fingers. The frenzied lad 
moaned like a strong man under the surgeon's knife, and 
then cried aloud, " Satan, go forth ! I wiU not give ear to 
thee ;" and he was about to dash the figure from him when 
the loving arms of his little sister Lena were thrown 
around his neck, and the child sobbed out, " Oh, brother ! 
brother ! I be no deviL Why, thou art trembling like 
to a poor fish quivering on the grass. But come, Martin ! 
come with me to father. Oh, do ! do, dear brother," she 
said in a whisper, as she wept on his shoulder. " I 
did steal away from them all to save thee from the lash. 
Father is sore angered against thee and has asked for thee 
more than once ; so prithee come, brother, and throw thy- 
self at his feet ere it be too late." 

But the terrified boy only shuddered and shrank from 
the little maid's touch ; for he lacked the courage to go 
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and meet the blows with which he felt assured he would 
be received. He was like one waked out of a nightmare 
dream, and was not throughly convinced yet that the 
figure by his side was not some imp assuming the form of 
his sister Lena ; so he bade her say her Pater-noster ere 
he spoke a word with her. 

" I tell thee I heard father curse thee, Martin, and I did 
run to thee in dread the minute after," cried the girL " I 
would say any prayer to save thee from such a ban as that. 
Oh ! come, brother, come ! and on thy bended- knees get 
father to imsay the dreadful ill-wishing." 

Martin started up in his bed at the sound of the words 
and said, sorrowfully, " Curse me, did he 1 I knew as 
much, for all the imps out of Pilate's Pond were in the 
room making merry here over such a doom. Curse me, 
did he ) Yea, 1 did feel it fall upon me like to a glance 
from the evil eya^ Curse me, did he ?" reiterated the boy 
as he burst into tears and sobbed in company with the 
little sister, while he clasped her to him, as though she 
were the only loving thing left him in the world. 

At this moment a golden gleam of light shone through 
the trap-door which Lena had left open upon entering the 
room ; and as the little maid saw the glare grow brighter 
and brighter she whispered in Martin's ear, in a tone of 
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pathetic alarm. : " Here be fiatlier coining to thee, Martin ! 
The holy mother of God have mercy on thee now." Where- 
upon the scared girl tore herself from her brother's arms, 
and ran and hid behind one of the sheaves of straw that 
werd stored away in one comer of the loft. 

The lad shrank under the leathern coverlet as he heard 
the old miner step from, the ladder on to the floor. 

It was but a few paces from the trap-door to Martin's 
bedside, and yet (as with one falling from a height) a long 
train of thoughts swept through the boy's mind in that 
little interval He could hear each foot-fall as it drew 
nearer and nearer to his bed, and could see, even with his 
eyes shut, the light of the fat-lamp pervading the chamber. 
He fore-felt too the heavy blows that in a few seconds, he 
knew, would come raining down on his back. He dug his 
nails into his palms to give him courage to receive them; 
and gnashed his teeth in the obduracy of his spirit, deter- 
mined as he was not to utter a cry of anguish, nor an en- 
treaty for mercy, let him be beaten as he may. He had borne 
the lash without a wince over and over again when the time 
came — ^much as he had dreaded it before — ^and the old man 
should see that he could bear cudgelling — ay, as patiently 
as an ass. And then the sullen lad, in expectation of 
the blows, bit his lip until the blood nearly came. 
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Tlie father stood for a moment beside Martin's bed and 
looked down upon him, as he held the lamp over the boy, 
(who feigned to be asleep the while,) and then slowly placed 
the light on the floor beside him. 

What an agony of suspense the poor lad suffered all this 
time no pen can telL Little Lena, however, had too much 
curiosity in her fright to remain quiet in her hiding-place ; 
so she peeped out cautiously from behind the sheaf, and, 
to her utter astonishment and delight, saw the old man 
proceed to kneel down, and then to raise his clasped hands, 
in supplication for a blessing on her brother. 

What had come to hei? father 1 thought the child. 

" May the Almighty God above bless thee and soften 
thy stubborn heart, thou foolish craven boy," began the 
old miner. 

The incident was so utterly unlooked for by Martin, and 
so touching was it to the kindlier part of his nature to 
hear a prayer instead of receiving a blow from his parent, 
that his sullenness passed away as rapidly as the shadow of 
a cloud across a corn-field. He could have burst into tears 
and have thrown himself at his father's feet, had not the 
old miner at once proceeded : — 

" Thou knowest, Lord," he went on, while little 
Lena looked lovingly out from her hiding-place towards 

G 
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him, « my son here did shun me this night, and lay his 
head upon lus pillow without asldng a blessing at his 
fiather's hands; and I have come here to him, in sight of 
Thee, to beseech his Heavenly Father to vouchsafe unto 
him that grace and good-will which he was too stiff-necked 
to beg of his earthly one." 

The boy started up in his bed, and with his hands clasped 
and up-raised towards the miner cried out, as weU as he 
could — ^for the sobs of his contriti(m nearly choked him* 
" Forgive me, father ! forgive me ! Thy goodness hath 
shamed me to my heart's core; and thy words of kindness 
do cut me to the quick more sharply than the lash." 

Hans Luther was so startled by the rising of the boy 
that he drew suddenly back, and in so doing his eyes fell 
upon the ground, where in a comer, at a few paces beyond 
the little lamp that he had placed upon the floor but a 
moment since, he discovered the manuscript translation, 
by John Huss, of Wycliffe's heretical treatise, " On the 
Truth and Meaning of the Bible," a work which, it will 
be remembered, he had confessed to his wife, during their 
journey home, as having in his possession. 

Now this work had been lent the old miner, as a great 
favour, by George Emilius, the rector of the Latin school 
on the Market Place of Mansfeld, with strict injunctions 
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that he would take the greatest possible care of it, and on 
no account let it go out of his hands. Indeed there were 
several reasons why such stipulations should have been 
enjoined. Not alone were books, in the earliest days of 
printing by moveable types, most costly luxuries, but this 
one waa particukrly precious, as weU feom its scarcity, 
owing to its having been proscribed by the Pope, as from 
the danger of possessing it in times when heresy was a 
crime, for which men were liable to suffer death at the 
stake. The Rector of the Latin school would not have 
trusted any other man than Hans Luther with the secret 
that he had such a work in his possession, so high an 
opinion had he of the old miner's integrity ; and Hans 
himself had pledged his faith to Gretha, that very day, 
that his children should never come to know of his mis- 
givings as to the holiness of the principles of the Catholic 
churcL 

The book, moreover, was an unmistakable one with a 
black wooden cover, carved with quaint devices, and orna- 
mented with large silver clasps and comers, so that, when 
once seen, the eye could detect it again at the faintest 
glance. Hans Luther had kept it under lock and key in 
the old painted chest which stood in his own sleeping- 
chamber, so that he might read it in secret early and late 

g2 
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at his leisure. Before leaving Mansfeld for Eisenach, he 
had handed his keys over to Barbet, but in the hurry of 
his departure had forgotten to forbid the girl to send any 
one to the box in his absence. 

Now it so happened that the day after the miner and 
his wife had left the house, the weaver had brought home 
a piece of the linen he had woven out of the flax thread 
with which the girls had supplied him; and thereupon 
Barbet had given Martin the keys and bade him cany the 
cloth up the ladder and stow it away in the linen-chest 
in his father's room, there to remain until bleaching- 
time. 

The boy, as we have said, was as eager for books as his 
father was, and, upon lifting the lid of the chest, the sight 
of the curious old volume immediately fascinated him. 
Nor did Martin believe that his father set any special 
store upon the work. Hans had often taken books fix)m 
the same depository, and lent them to his son, adding 
that he was glad to see Martin was so fond of learn- 
ing. So the lad, in perfect innocence, marched away with 
the precious volume under his arm, and hurried off to his 
o^vn loft to look over it there alone — ^forgetting in his 
eagerness even to hand the keys over to his sister again. 

On reaching his chamber, Martin seated himseK on the 
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edge of the " bunk " that served him for a bedstead, and 
began to scan the contents of the treasure he had carried 
off. Unfastening the clasps, he found, however, the 
writing so old-fashioned, and so utterly unlike the charac- 
ter he had been accustomed to r^ad, that he was only able 
to make out here and there a word of it ; and consequently 
had to content himself with gazing long at the one old 
picture with which it was illustrated. 

This was a curious design, showing John Huss with his 
hands tied, and in his " heresiarch " cap with a devil 
painted on it, being led to the stake between two halberd- 
men. Beneath it was an inscription, sa3mig that Huss was 
to taste the bitterest cup that man could drink, that he 
was to be handed over to the executioner to be burnt, and 
his ashes thrown into the Rhina 

But of this even Martin could only decipher a few of 
the principal worda These, however, were sufficient to 
enable the boy to make out the story, and there he sat 
staring at the drawing as if 8peU-bound,-wondering why 
they should have burnt the poor man, and what could be 
the meaning of the devil on his cap. Then he marvelled 
at the firmness and calmness portrayed in the queer little 
martyr's couDtenance, asking himself how could he ever 
have had strength to walk to the stake ; and as he con- 
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tinned gazing at the picture, the boy would mentally 
ejaculate he was sure ?ie could never hare had courage 
enough to brave such a fata Oh, no I he knew he was 
too craven at heart for that; and yet in his angry mo- 
ments, he called to mind, he had sometimes felt as if 
he could meet any end — especially when being punished 
by his father for something that he knew to be unjust. 

As Martin still sat pondering, now upon the wayward- 
ness, and now upon the nervousness of his own nature; 
then looking at the image before him, and speculating 
whether that brave old man had had such a stubborn spirit 
as he had when he was a boy — the sound of his sister's 
voice, calling for the keys which he had forgotten to re- 
turn, aroused him from his reverie; so jumping up, hur- 
riedly, he placed the book in one comer by his bed-side, so 
that he might look at it again when he went to rest, and 
see what more he could make out of the odd old volume. 

Boy-like, however, when the novelty of the first sight 
of the curiosity had worn off, and he had his fill of the 
only picture in it, the book was thought of no more; so 
there it lay in the same comer as he had thrown it, till his 
father had caught sight of it> in the manner above de- 
scribed. 

To a man of Hans Luther's violent temperament, such a 
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discoveiy was bitter wormwood and galL A multitude of 
the wildest and fiercest thoughts crowded upon him, and 
made hiTn tremble and grind his teeth in the paroxysm of 
his rage. He had broken faith with the rector — broken 
faith with his wife too. It would become known through- 
out the town that he read the works of heretics — ^he 
might be cited before the heads of the church, and forced 
to confess that George Emilius was the owner of the 
proscribed work — and then he and his friend would be 
utterly ruined. Moreover it was the last book he would 
have wished Martin to see, for he had no desire to have 
heretic doubts and misgivings engendered in his son's 
mind. Besides, he had the volume safe under lock and key, 
and the boy must have stolen it in his absence, for Barbet 
would never have given it out to him — these and a hundred 
other such maddening thoughts whirled through his brain 
in an instant, and the old miner blanched with passion as 
he seized the dog-chain which was used to fasten their 
blood-hound to his kennel, before the Count of Mansfeld 
had ordered the animal to be shot, and which hung there 
in readiness against the wall ; and then shouting " Thief ! 
thief ! I'll teach thee to keep thy fingers from picking and 
stealing," he struck the bewildered boy heavily with the 
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iron links over the leathern coverlet under which he 
shrank once more. 

Martin thought his father had gone suddenly frantic, so 
unaccountable to him was the abrupt transition from 
blessing to beating him. The boy, however, was not 
allowed to remain long in a state of mystery, for the next 
minute the father seized him by the throat and dragged 
him from his bed, demanding, as he shook his fore-finger 
in the direction of the volume on the floor, until the chain 
that dangled from his hand rattled like a convict's irons, 
" Where didst thou get that book, thou devil's imp ! Am 
I to live to have a child of mine rob me when my back is 
turned ? " 

The abashed boy hung his head, and had no time to 
explain, for the maddened father cried again, " Thief ! 
thief ! but I'll cut this itching palm from thy body, if I 
die for it;" and so saying, he began to smite him again 
and again with the metal lash, the blows falling so heavily 
and fast upon the poor lad's sides, as the father held him 
by the shoulder, that, writhing with the pain, Martin 
burst with a bound from the miner's grip ; and then away 
they went, round and round the loft, the father hitting at 
the boy as he fled before him, and little Lena crying and 
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shrieking at their heels ; until at length, as Martin was 
about to escape down the trap-door, the old man raised 
the massive curb-chain, and struck him so violently over 
the head, that the blood spirted forth, and the boy fell 
senseless fix)m the top of the ladder to the bottouL 

" Oh, Hans ! Hans ! what madness is upon thee now 1 " 
cried the mother from below to her husband in the loft, 
as she tossed her arms above her head in the wildness of 
despair; for the whole family had been roused by the 
screams of little Lena, and they had only just reached 
the spot in time to see the bleeding body of poor Martin 
fall a half-lifeless lump at their feet 

" Father, father, for Heaven's sake come down to us,'* 
cried Barbet, as she prepared to mount the ladder. 

The other girls, Ursula and Dorothea, knelt down to 
raise the head of their bleeding brother, and then pillowt^d 
it on their lap, while the mother stooped over her poor 
boy and hastened to bathe his forehead, crying the while, 
as she washed the blood from his hair, " Martin ! my 
darling Martinchen ! look at me ! Oh, nothing in Heaven 
or earth can make thk righteous of thee, Hans. This is 
not chastisement, but savagery. Woe betide the day," she 
added, as the hot tears of the woman fell thick and fast 
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upon the clieeks of her son, " that I should live to blame 
my man before his own kindred f" 

Then, as the miner descended the ladder in company 
with Barbet, who carried the terrified little Lena in her 
arms, the mother started to her feet, and drawing herself 
up erect, said, in an indignant voice, " How darest thou, 
sirrah, use child of mine worse than thou wouldst have 
treated our old blood-hound ? Thou wast sore at heart 
when thou didst see thy dog lie dead and bleeding at thy 
feet, and yet thou hast not so much as a sigh to breathe, 
but can scowl, at thou dost now, over thine own bloody 
handiwork here. Oh, Martin! Martin! my own dear 
boy, look at me once more ! Madman, thou hast killed my 
child in thy boorish raga Go forth ! go forth, I say, man ! 
I shall never bear to look upon thy face again," she 
raved for a moment, and then added, in a loving, heart- 
broken tone, " Dear, quick-witted, fine-spirited little fellow 
that he was," as she bent down to tend hiTn once more ; 
and the next minute looking up scornfully towards Han^ 
she sobbed out, " I must hate thee everlastingly, Hans 
Luther, for thia" 

The daughters were too terrified at the scene to utter a 
word, with the exception of the elder girl, and she said. 
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soothingly, " Mother, surely thou dost forget thyself be- 
fore us." 

The old miner stood for a moment looking doggedly at 
the woman, and then glanced half-sorrowfully at the ugly 
scalp-wound that he had inflicted upon the boy. Had the 
old miner been alone with the little fellow, he might hate 
felt more grief than he did (for he assuredly never in- 
tended to half-kill the lad); but the stem pride of his 
heart would not allow him to show the least penitence 
for the suffering he had inflicted upon him after the railing 
of his wifa So he merely said, haughtily, " Hold thy 
mouth, woman I thou speakest without knowledge of the 
child's misdeeds ; " and then passed on towards the kitchen, 
bidding Barbet foUow him. 

When Hans and the girl had entered the room, he took 
some " corn-brandy wine," as the ordinary spirit of Ger- 
many is called, and mixing it in a horn of water, bade her 
make Martin drink a little of that The boy was faint, he 
said, from the force of the head-blow, adding, in the next 
breath, '' I did not mean, girl, to strike him there and 
wound him so sorely." 

The maid was hastening on her errand, when the miner 
called her back, and bade her bring her brother to the 
kitchen, and spread a hide for him on the settla 
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Barbet nodded and hnrried off along the gallery that 
stretched round the outside of the building after the man- 
ner of old-fashioned hostelries; but she had not gone far 
before she heard her father s voice shouting after her once 
more, so she turned back again, to learn what there was 
still to do. 

" Tell thy mother to come to me, Barbet," ran the com- 
mand; " I wish to speak with her alone.*' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE STUBBORN YOUNG MARTYR. 

The sisters were left to attend to their brother Martin, 
when he had so far recovered from the stupor occasioned 
by the heavy blow as to be able to open his eyes, and to 
kiss them as they leant down to whisper some word of 
kindness or solace in his ear ; while the father and mother 
retired to the sleeping-chamber above to talk over the 
recent occurrence. 

The miner closed the trap-door, so that their conver- 
sation might not be overheard by the children below; 
and then began, — " I did not summon thee here to chide 
thee, Gretha, for thy want of worshipfuhiess to me before 
thy children, for I know it was thy mother's heart that 
spake then, and not thy mother's wisdom; but I did 
summon thee to tell thee calmly of thy boy's ill-doings, 
and to ask thee what thou wouldst have me do to make 
him rue his sin." 

" Speak on,*' said the wife coldly, " I will be as listful 
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as thou couldst wisL Thou dost like a hearsome wife^ 
thou dost ever say." 

''Thou knowest, Gietha^" contmued the old man in a 
mild voice, without heeding the little jibes, " I did 
make known to thee this morning, in the frankness of our 
talk, that I had lately lead John Huss' renderings of the 
writings of Wycliffe, theEnglander; whereupon thou didst 
make me plight my troth to thee that I would never let 
any of thy childien hear of such men's doubts and mis- 
givings as to the holiness of our Catholic Church." 

The zealot mother looked aghast at the miner, as she 
almost forestalled what he had to tell her. " And where 
didst thou keep the accursed book?" she asked wildly. 

" Safe under lock and key, as I did give my word to 
him from whom I borrowed it^" was the grave re- 
sponse. 

" And what was the name of him who lent the devil's 
quibblings to thee? " indignantly demanded Gretha "Tell 
me^ that I may speak it out to the holy fathers as one of 
the vile shackles to our blessed Mth." 

" Dost thou take me for a swindler, Gretha," calmly 
inquired the miner, " that thou wouldst have me betray 
my friend T 

''Heretics deserve no better lot Are we to bandy 
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ngliteousness with the Tumghteous ? *' inquired the wife 
scomfolly, with all the casmstiy of the Jesuit tribe. 

" I have another belief thank Grod," ran the reply of the 
honest old miner ; "but this is wide of what I would say 
to thee. I did tell thee," he resumed, " the book was kept 
fest under lock in yonder chest" 

The mother interrupted sorrowfully, " I can see the up- 
shot of thy stoiy, Hans. Martin did get it away while we 
were from home." 

"Ay, mother, our child did steal it," said Hans in a 
sorrowful tone, ** while our backs were turned (for I did 
find it lying by his bedside) ; and now I would ask of thee, 
mother as thou art^ did I wrong to beat the child for such 
a fault?" 

The word ^^ wrong " was echoed by the woman with a 
double emphasis. " Wrong ! " she asked sarcastically ; nay, 
thou didst right well, Hans. For such outrageous sins the 
blood of the sinner alone can make atonement ; and hadst 
thm not done it, man, this arm of mine should have 
scourged the urchin clean of such foul cravings. Oh, woe ! 
oh, woe! that child of mine should ever have set eyes 
upon such hateful works," she cried aloud, and then asked, 
" Dost thou not see the finger of God here, Hans, punish- 
ing us with, may be, a heretic son, for letting such devil's 
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wares within our gates 1 An I can lay hands upon the 
book m bum it, as the good priests of old did the writ- 
ings of this same Bohemian goose before his very face, 
outside the gates of Constanz Cathedral,'* raved on the 
zealous dame. 

"Such as thou, mother, do believe only in burning," 
urged the miner calmly. 

"And such as thou, Hans," savagely retorted the 
wife, " have faith only in the devil's weapons — quibbling 
and hair-splitting " — and then suddenly remembering her- 
self she inquired eagerly, "Art thou sure the boy read 
the book?" 

" Nay," was the answer, " I am sure he did not, for the 
writing is of so old a stamp that it cost me myself much 
pains to unriddle the text at first See here," said the 
miner, " I brought away the book with me from the boy's 
room, and thou canst judge with thine own eyes," and as 
he said the words, Hans Luther proceeded to unclasp the 
covers, and then to walk towards his wife with the pages 
spread out before him. 

The simple woman shrank back in terror, and held her 
palms up lest she should be contaminated with the touch 
of the proscribed volume, and cried, "Pack thyself oflf; 
I would not set eyes upon a line of it, — ^no ! not as I value 
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the blessing of my sight. Forth with it ! Had I 
known thou hadst had such a pack of lies under our 
roof I should not have slept easy in my bed for many 
a night past." 

And had it not been for a promise of Hans that the 
book should be returned first thing on the morrow, the 
superstitious dame would have wailed many an hour lon^ 
before being quieted. 

" Now, Gretha," the miner went on again, " I do 
want to know from thee how thou wouldst counsel me to 
behave myseK towards thy boy in the morning ] " 

" Right, Hans ! it is well to forethink the matter over," 
she made answer, " so that thou mayest not deal with him 
in thy heat again. Foremost, then," urged the dame, as 
she drew nearer to her husband, and spake in a half 
whisper, " the boy must acknowledge that he hath sinned 
against God and thee," — 

"Yea, and ask forgiveness of both," chimed in the 
feudal-minded old father. 

"And then," Gretha went on, "he must be made 
to acknowledge his sorrow for his misdeeds; for tears 
cometh ever from the well-spring of a softened heart. 
Thou knowest, Hans, what a stubborn, stiffiiecked child 
our Martin can be when the fit is on him. But I do tell 
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thee^ father, thou owest it to him and me, to make the 
lad bitterly be-rue the grievous wrong of pilfering that 
Godnslandering book; and though I would not strive to &n 
the flames of thy wrath against the child, nevertheless, 
thou art but a poor Mend to him, if thou dost not wring 
his heart with that sorrow which alone can make a new 
and righteous man of him.'' 

The miner was in no way disposed to dispute the sound- 
ness of his wife's counsel Indeed, the sentiments she 
uttered were so akin to those of his own heart that, had he 
himself not been anxious to hear her thoughts first on the 
subject, he would have prescribed a precisely similar course 
of treatment ; but after the scene that had occurred in the 
presence of their children, he wished to ascertain how far 
his wife would go with the lad, before venturing an 
opinion upon the subject. As it happened, however, they 
both arrived at the same point, by wholly different means ; 
the miner's sense of honesty was outraged by the boy's 
secretly carrying off the book which he had pledged his 
trust none but himself should set eyes upon ; the mother, 
on the other hand, in her Catholic zeal, saw but little 
offence in the bo/s borrowing a book 6om the chest in 
his father^s absence, whilst the fact of his having looked 
into a volume that had been denounced by the Church as 
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" damnable heresy " made her shudder for the soul of her 
child. And thus the counsel ended by the couple being 
of one simple mind, viz., that Master Martin must be 
made to confess his sin, and ask pardon for his flagrant 
transgression on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TU£ BTBUOGLE. 

Ths night wa» pfl«»ed by the Luther girls in watching 
tbair brother a^ he lay dozing on the settle Not one of 
thdm would go to bedy for each was anxious to take the 
duty alone, and, girl-like, Ursula and Dortchen vowed 
they would sit up too, if Barbet remained there, all night; 
while little Lena begged so hard to be allowed to sleep 
with her head at Martin's feet that the others hadn*t the 
heart to refuse her. 

By the time Dortchen was stirring to open the gate 
to the " waschfrau^*' Martin was awake and sufficiently 
refreshed by his quiet slumber to feel but little more than 
the smart of the past blow — a result which Barbet attri- 
buted to the efficacy of the " weapon-salve " that her mo- 
ther had luckily applied to the chain which had infficted 
the wound ; for, in those days of curing " by sympathy," as 
it was called, it was customary merely to bandage up the 
sore, and exliibit all the medicaments to the offending 
weapon itself. 
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As soon as Barbet had carried the smoking bowl of 
milk porridge up to her father's sleeping chamber in the 
morning, and the children had finished their early meal of 
bread and goat's cheese, the mother bade Martin go up to 
the old man and strive to make peace with him. 

The boy, whose fright was now at an end, proceeded to 
carry out his mother's command without a word, and hav- 
ing mounted the ladder, stood once more face to face with 
the miner. 

" Oh, thy mother hath sent thee hither, I warrant," 
began Hans Luther, as he looked up from a sample of 
" black copper " which Gottlieb had left for him, to show 
the quality of their last smelting, and which the miner 
was busily engaged in scrutinising, as he turned the dingy- 
looking particles over and over in his palm. " Come 
hither, lad," he went on, in a half-affectionate tone ; " I 
wish to make thee feel the heavy sin thou hast been guilty 
of in mine absence." 

The boy looked straight at his father, and said, frankly, 
" I did take the book, father, I own ; but I did not soil 
it; and surely there be no sin in that." 

" Thou didst steal it, boy — ^that is God's simple word 
for thy deed," spake out the miner, in a solemn tone. 

" Steal it, father ] " echoed Martin, as he started 
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back, indignant that so vile a reproach should be applied 
to Mql 

" Yea, well, steal it, I did say/' thundered out the old 
man, stamping his foot upon the floor, as he grew angry 
at his son's doubting the construction he had put upon 
the act. *^ Thou didst take it when my back was turned, 
without either so much as saying * With your leave or by 
your leave ' — and what is that but theft, thick-head ? *' 

" But, father," Martin expostulated, as he grew half- 
&ightened again 

'^ Be still, babble-mouth ! to take another's goods un- 
beknown to the owner hath no other name in every land 
and in every speech than downright robbery." 

" I did have a mind to put it back, sir," interposed 
Martin, sharply; for he was not the boy to allow such an 
imputation to be put upon him without saying a word in 
his defence. 

" That is the plea, thou ox," the old man shouted, 
" which is urged by every low pilferer who doth filch the 
gold that his master hath trusted him with. 

"But thou hast often before trusted me with thy books, 
sir, and I did always give them back to thee without even 
a finger mark upon them," again advanced the lad, as he 
grew bolder in his resolve not to submit to such a scandal 
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" And because I did begin by lending my goods to 
thee, forsootb, tbou must needs end by taking them — ^yea, 
and that without ever thinking it worth thy while to seek 
the allowance to do so,** retorted Hans Luther, whose 
anger was by no means lessened by the knowledge that he 
dare not explain to the boy the real reason of his vexation ; 
for he felt that if he told Martin the book was a pro- 
scribed one, and therefore perilous to have in the house, or 
that he had pledged his word to the rector of the Latin 
school that none should set eyes on it but himself he 
would be making such a mystery of the matter, that the 
boy, perhaps, would go talking about it with his school- 
fellows, and thus the secret of the possession of such a 
volume by the Herr Eector would get bruited all over the 
neighbourhood. So, after a moment's consideration, he 
put an end to the lad*s remonstrances by saying, " Quibble 
as thou mayest, child, thou didst steal the book from my 
chest, and every magistrate would tell thee so." 

The spirited little fellow turned scarlet as he heard the 
ugly words, and said, bravely, " I care not, sir, for any 
magistrate in such a case; for I do say it to thee, in all 
worshipfubiess," and he bowed his head as he uttered 
the speech, " I did not thieve the book fix)m thea" 

'^ Thou didst, sirrah ! " thundered out the old min^, as 
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he strove to enforce the only point upon which he dare 
raise an objection. " And now, Martin, I want to know fix>m 
thee what atonement thou hast to offer for such a sin.*' 

The heroic youth drew himself up and said, as he stood 
as firm as marble in the presence of the father that he had 
lately feared even to flight, " None, sir." 

" None, mule 1 " roared the violent old man between 
his clenched teeth, as he threw the handfull of ore, like a 
volley of shot, at the boy's head ; and then he laughed 
savagely, as he said, " But we will see whether thou canst 
not be made to pay thy father what thou owest him." 

The old man rose from the stool upon which he had 
been sitting and paced about the room, seeking hastily for 
any weapon that might be at hand. The house-spear, that 
was placed every night by his bed-side was the only one 
that presented itself; so, breaking the iron head from it, 
he advanced towards the boy with the thick spear-stock 
clutched in his fist; and then with his outstretched finger 
he pointed to the floor, as he held the heavy rod directly 
over the boy's head. " Now, sir," he said, in a stem 
voice, " down on thy knees at my feet this very minute, 
and ask my forgiveness for the theft." 

The young martyr bowed his head again, and said re- 
spectfully to his parent, " I am sorry to refuse to do thy 
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bidding, father, but my heart telleth me of no theft, and 
I cannot, therefore, ask thy forgiveness for it." 

" Down on thy knees, I say again,'' the father roared. 

The boy stood steadfast as a statiia 

" Down on thy knees, I tell thee, ox !" and with the 
words the miner struck him several heavy blows with the 
thick stick on the shoulder. " Wilt thou ask my forgive- 
ness for the theft now ] " 

The boy merely bit his lip as he shrugged the shoulder 
that had been smitten, and then, bowing once more, he 
repeated, " My heart upbraideth me with no such sin 
against my father." 

Then was heard a loud scream and a rush of feet to the 
bottom of the ladder below. " Oh, mother," cried the 
girls, " father is beating Martin again." 

" Go you to him, mother, oh, do ! " implored Lena. ^ 

" I can hear the blows fall," cried Ursula, " like to 
those of a flail at threshing-time." 

" I'll run to them," said Barbet ; and the girl's foot waa 
already on the lower rung of the ladder, when the mother 
stood up and said imperatively to the maid, " Stay thee 
here, Barbet; thy father is but doing his duty to his 
son. Hark!" she added; and she pointed to the open 
trap-door above. 
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** Wilt thou ask my forgiveness for thy theft, unthank- 
fal one ? " then they heard the miner demand once more ; 
and as they listened anxiously for the answer, they caught 
the following words, uttered in the same respectful tone as 
before, " My heart upbraideth me with no theft, and there- 
fore I cannot ask forgiveness for a sin I am guiltless o£*' 

** Mule ! mule ! " they heard their feither roar again and 
again; and then there was a sound of more blows, and 
heavier ones, too, than had yet reached the ear. 

" Oh, mother, mother ! ** cried the younger girls, clus- 
tering about the dame, and stretching their clasped hands 
up towards her, as they begged her to intercede. 

" Be still, I say," answered the frau Luther, sternly, as 
she brushed the little upraised palms from beside her; 
" an a jackass will not go the way he be wanted, he must 
be goaded to it, children." 

Then there was a slight pause, and in the stillness be- 
tween the sobbings of the girls the old man might be 
heard gasping for breath, before he endeavoured once 
more to subdue the indomitable spirit of the youngster. 

But not a sound — ^not a sob — ^nor even a sigh was heard 
fix>m the patient and determined boy himself 

** Down on thy knees, sir, I bid thee again," ran the 
command from overhead. 
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" Beat on, father," was the resigned reply, " and spare 
thy words; I can hear a deal more yet." 

Then the little ones helow put their fingers in their ears 
to shut out the sound of the terrible scene that followed. 
Earhet leant her head upon her mother's shoulder and 
buried her face in her hands, while the mother stood hold- 
ing on by the ladder and looking up to the trap-door un- 
moved and wondering, with each fresh peal of blows, whe- 
ther her stiff-necked boy would sue for pardon after that. 

Some twenty odd minutes passed thus, after which the 
old miner himseK descended the ladder, and as he sank 
down exhausted upon the settle, he flung the heavy staff 
from him and gasped out, wMe he wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead, "There, take the fruitless stick away; I 
have well nigh haK-kiUed the boy with it, and yet he be 
as steadfast and stiff-necked as ever. I know not whafc 
to do with the dogged young imp." 

" Shall I tell thee, father ] " asked Barbet, as she ran to 
him and kissed him, and then whispered in his ear — 
" Forgive him." 

" Ay, and let the urchin see that he can master me ! " 
was the sarcastic reply. " Go to, children ! this is no 
place for such as ye at such a tide as this. I would speak 
alone with your mother." 
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The girls quitted the apartment in obedience to their 
parent's command, but not without first giving a fond 
look up to the room in which they knew their poor bro- 
ther Martin lay aching with the heavy blows that had 
just been dealt out to hiuL 

Then the father and mother sat for awhile in silence, 
staring vacantly at each other. At length the wife in- 
quired, sorrowfully, " What wilt thou do now with the 
iron-hearted boy, Hans 1 Thou must not let him get the 
best of thee in this strife. Having begun the battle, thou 
must fight it out, or else thou hast no craft to tame thy 
children ever after." 

The miner struck the air with his fists as he swore, " By 
the God above me I'll break the colt into the harness ere 
I throw down the reins," and then added, " A father 
must rule in his household lest he would have peace- 
breakers for children." 

" That is righteous, Hans," the wife made answer ; ** but 
how wilt thou gain thine end with such sturdy stuff as 
our Martin be made of? Thou canst not touch his heart 
thou seest by bruising his skin." 

The miner laughed savagely in reply, and said imme- 
diately, " An we cannot get at it by pounding his hide. 
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mother, why we must needs see whether we cannot stir 
the soul of him by pinching his belly. Not a crumb of 
mine shall he touch till I make his knees crook as readily 
as a camel's at my bidding. A few days' starving will ever 
humble the proudest of us." 

" But first," interposed the mother, " let me go, Hans, 
and see whether I can move the little rock. We beat the 
metal into shape only when we cannot melt it, and may- 
hap the boy's spirit may be as supple as potter's clay in a 
mother's hand, whilst thy rougher us£ige would only break 
the vessel I'll go to him," and as the mother mounted 
the ladder to carry out her words, the miner looked up 
after her and said, " God speed thee on thine errands 
woman !" 

The kindly mission, however, was of no avail ; for, al- 
though the mother fondly implored her boy to ask for- 
giveness at his father's hands— though she kissed him 
and pitied his sufferings — ^though she wept over him as 
Ae entreated him to put an end to the unseemly strife in 
the household — though she told him that he was about to 
leave them soon, and begged of him not to part with his 
father in anger against him — still all her pleadings, all her 
conjurations were mere words scattered to the wind, for 
the boy would merely persist in saying, " that he was no 
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iMet, and therefore could not ask his father^s forgiveness 
on that acconni" 

Accordingly on the mother^s return the lad was packed 
off to his bed-chamber, as soon as Gretha had comnmni- 
cated the result of her errand to her husband; and then 
the girls were all summoned to the kitchen and forbidden 
on pain of their father's heavy displeasure to cany any 
food to their obdurate brother Martin, until he had 
consented to make the acknowledgment his father had 
commanded him to do. 

" But Martin will die, father, of hunger without a bit 
of bread to eat," sobbed out the heart-broken little Lena. 

" It was my fault, sir," urged Barbet, " for giving up 
thy keys to him." 

" Be dumb, children ! thy words are wind," exclaimed 
the stem old miner ; " it is thy brother who punisheth 
himself now, for I have thrown down the whip. He hath 
but to ask my forgiveness to share my board again; and if 
it be harder to him to utter those simple words than it be 
to bear the pangs of hunger, and his stubborn soul would 
rather crave for food than grace at my hand, why let him 
feel the sharp sting of want" 

The Luther house all that day was as if there had been 
a porpee in it Sighs were heard instead of words^ and as 
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the girls sat mute at their work, their eyes were many a 
time Med with tears to think that their brother was alone 
and in pain, and they forbidden to offer him the least 
creature-comfort. And when at night they went to their 
father, and knelt down before him to have his blessing on 
their head, they one by one buried their face in the old 
man's lap and begged him have pity on the poor boy. 
" Let us take him but one slice of bread," they each en- 
treated in turn. " Martin hath not tasted food all this 
livelong day, sir, and must be sore fednt at heart after the 
bitter beating he hath had," 

But mother and father were alike deaf to the supplica- 
tions of the pretty gentle-hearted intermediators. The 
only answer the children got was that their father had a 
hard, stem duty to perform — ^that he would cheerfully let 
Martin have the food immediately the boy was disposed 
to purchase it at the before-named small cost to his pride ; 
and the miner added that he should go to the youngster 
himself before he retired to rest on purpose to make the 
inquiry. 

The girls waited up to hear their brother's answer. 
Not even little Lena would go to bed though she could 
hardly keep her eyes open, and though her mother pro- 
mised her that she would wake her up and tell her if peace 
had been made. 
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And when the children saw the old man take up the 
fat-lamp and proceed towards Martin's chamber they each 
suffered an agony of suspense in the interval of his' 
absence ; until, at length, little Lena, who was wide awake 
now, and had been watching out in the gallery for the 
old man's return, ran in clapping her hands, as she cried 
in a half whisper, "Father be coming back." 

Then they all clustered about the old miner, eager to 
hear what had taken place ; but Hans shook his head as he 
said, " That boy hath a spirit as proud as the Prince of 
Darkness. I did ask thy brother, girls," he proceeded to 
recount, " whether he wanted for anything." 

" And what was his answer, father 1" anxiously inquired 
the sisters. 

" * I thank you, sir, nothing,' was all he did say," went 
on the miner. " * Kot even my blessing 1 ' quoth I." 

" Go on, father," interposed Barbet. 

" * Yea, I did forget to ask for that, an thou wilt give it 
me, sir,' quoth the boy in return," continued the old man. 
" * Art thou willing to earn it. Martini' I did ask. * What 
wouldst thou have me do to get it, sir?' said your 
brother. * Merely ask forgiveness for thy theft, and thou 
canst have it fireely, Martin,* was the speech I made to 
him. And what think you, girls, was the speech he did 
give me back for mine ? " 
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" What ? " they one and all exclaimed eagerly. 

" * Why then, I fear me, sir,* said the sullen boy, * I 
must needs try and rest without it God help me !' then 
thy brother cried, to which I did add ' Amen,' and there- 
upon did leave him. Yea, indeed, children thy brother 
be as untameable as a crop-throat," the old man sighed as 
he finished the story. 

The girls all hung their heads in bitter sorrow. They 
knew how vain it would be to say a word to their father 
in such a mood, so they merely wished that he might sleep 
well, and withdrew quietly to their bed-chambers. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

THE STARVED BOY. 

Poor little Martin passed tkrough sad and bitter sufifer' 
ings in the tedious hours of that dreadfully long^ lonesome 
day. His body ached with the bruises on his flesh so that 
he could hardly rest or turn in his bed without a shudder; 
whHe, alter the sickness. of his pain had subsided, his sto- 
mach began to crave and yearn for food, as though it were 
filled with burning coals. He gnawed at the hide, however, 
that covered him, as he still resolved not to succumb to 
his bodily anguish; and then he tried to divert his mind 
from the sharp goading of the want he felt by praying to 
St Aloysius, the patron-saint of the young. Thus some 
few hours were passed till at length the inward biting oi 
the want of food was succeeded by thirst ; then his throat 
seemed like a red-hot tube in his body, while his mouth 
was parched and dry as the sands of the desert ; and he 
cried aloud in his agony ! " Oh, blessed mother of God, 
give me strength to bear this bitter trial" 
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He could no longer rest in his bed; so he crawled to the 
dormer-window of the garret in which he slept, in the hope 
that it might be raining, and he could catch a few drops in 
his hand. But the sun was blazing in the sky, and the 
very look of the fiery light turned hinn sick again. Then 
he wished that he could cry, that he might drink his tears ; 
but his heart was withered, he said; so he fell upon his 
knees again and prayed to St Anna that she would have 
pity on him, and make the rain fall, that he might only 
moisten his mouth and lips with it Presently he was up 
again and pacing the room as he fretted under the burning 
thirst like a hyena in his cage, while he clasped his throb- 
bing temples and cast his eyes to Heaven in supplication 
of a drop of water to drink. 

This phase, however, before long, passed into a raging 
fever, and then in the wildness of the delirimn that came 
upon him he saw his chamber peopled once more with a 
legion of ugly imps. First came a band of " nixes" 
(water demons) that had skins like porpoises, wet fipom 
Pilate's Pond, and holding shells-fdll of liquid crystal 
close under his lips ; and as the boy strove to snap at 
the precious draught, he saw it burst into a cloud of steam 
as suddenly as if the fluid had been dropped upon burn- 
ing coals. 

H 2 
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Now his head began to swim and he staggered back to 
his bed, as if he were positively drunk with the want of 
drink; and then as the chamber span round, and the bed 
beneath him seemed to rock like a cock-boat in a tempest^ 
he could hear wild weird voices singing to him the loveliest 
seraph music; and the next instant giant rocks seemed 
to rise up before him with a broad clear river, green as 
grapes, sweeping round their base ; and then fer down in 
the silver sheen of the stream he could see the sylph-like 
form of the sprite of the Lurlei gradually floating to the 
surface of the flood in her misty water chariot, and hear 
her play her Eolian dulcimer with fingers that seemed to 
drip melody, while she sang to him a spell that drew him 
nearer and nearer to her, as though he were a straw upon 
the water and the throat of the siren the whirlpool itsel£ 

At length, however, the fever had worn off, and then, as 
the night came on, the boy was only faint and sick with 
the babe-like weakness that seemed to paralyze his every 
limb ; and there he lay half entranced with his violet eyes 
upturned to Heaven, without uttering a murmur — ay, and 
without shedding a tear. Still, it was impossible to sleep, 
for, though his brain was comparatively quiet, the wax 
that was still going on in his body would not allow him to 
doze, even for a minute. 
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He lay like one in a state of catalepsy^ as bodily helpless 
as if a stupor was upon him, and yet conscious of all that 
was passing round him, when the scene occurred with his 
father which has abeady been described ; and when the 
old man left him for the night, the boy merely turned his 
violet eyes to Heaven again, and was quiet and uncom- 
plaining as before. 

" Who cometh to me again 1 " said Martin, softly, as he 
heard the trap-door, in the darkness, open once more. 

" It be only I, brother 1 thy dear sister Lena," whispered 
a child's voice in the dark, and as she said the words, the 
little thing groped her way towards her brother's bed, and 
threw herself upon him, kissing him till she burst into a 
flood of tears that nearly choked all utterance. " I d^d 
forget thy bruised limbs, dear Martin ! " she exclaimed, 
after awhile. " I fear me I did hurt thee, for I did feel, 
thee shrink as I flung myself upon thee." 

The brother merely kissed her cheek fondly as she 
pressed it to his, and said faintly, " Thank thee, Lenachen, 
for this ! Thou art ever a dear, good girl to me." 

" Father would call me a very naughty one to-night," 
replied the little thiug, "if he but knew what I had done 
against his biddiag." 

" It be wrong, Lena, to do anything against his bidding," 
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urged Martin, in a voice so weak tliat Lena had to put 
her ear close to distinguish what he said. 

"Yea, I do know; but I could not help it, broths,'* 
cried the sister, patting him softly on the cheek, as she sat 
by his side on the edge of the bedstead " I did know 
thou hadst not tasted food all this long day, and I 
could not rest in my bed until I had brought thee this 
bit of bread. I did slip it in my pocket at supper for thee, 
when fiather's head was turned," chatted on the child, as 
she kept smoothing her brother^s cheek with her hand. 
" I did wait till Dortchen was fast asleep, and then did 
steal away out of my bed to bring it thea Why, thou art 
crying, Martin !" ejaculated the girl, as she drew her hand 
suddenly away; " I did feel a tear-droj) fall quite hot upon 
my wrist. I would not make thee weep, brother. Thou 
art sad with thinking that I shall get into trouble for thy 
sake, I know; and that mother will beat me, perhaps, 
because we were all forbidden to take so much as a crumb 
to thee ; but I couldn't help it, Martin, indeed I couldn't^*' 
and with the words the broken-hearted little maid leaned 
her cheek again gently against her brother's, and for a 
minute or two the boy and the girl wept in concert 

"Thou art the only one in the house, little sister/* 
whispered Martin, "that can moisten my eyes. I did 
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think my heart was dried up by this time, but thou 
couldst find the well-spring, deep as it lay. Bless thee^ 
sister! thy goodness hath melted my spirit, while father 
could only gall it with his spear-stock. Bless thee for 
thy sweet charity." 

"But come, Martin, thou dost not eat thy bread," 
urged Lena fondly, "and I be sure thou must want it 
sadly. I did take the biggest piece that was on the 
platter for thee, and I shall not leave thee till I have 
heard thee swallow every piece of it. Come, eat, there's a 
dear," she repeated, as she forced the morsel into her 
brother's hand. 

"I would not touch it, Lena," said the resolute boy, 
raising his voice as high as he could, " for all the wealth 
in Christendom ; moreover, 1 have got beyond the want of 
it now. Hadst thou come earlier, little girl, I might have 
thought the evil one had sent thee to tempt me; but now 
I know thou art like thy namesake, Magdelena, who did 
weep at the feet of the Suffering One," 

"But do eat it, brother," the child implored again, 

-breaking off a piece and holding it to his mouth; and 

then, as the boy brushed her hand away, she ilung 

herself upon the floor, land buried her face in the rushes, 

while she sobbed out in the bitterness of her grie^ " Oh, 
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thou wilt die, if thou goest on so, Martin ! father will 
never give in to thee. Oh, thou wilt die— die . — dear 
brother, and then my heart will break*' 

" Listen, Lena, listen ! " said the boy, who was too faint 
to talk much ; " dost thou call to mind that father did say 
I should not touch a crumb tiU I did ask his forgiveness ? 
and as the girl nodded, Martin added, "Well, then, let me 
tell thee, girl, I am not the boy to break his last command 
to me," and weak as he was, the words were uttered so 
gravely that there was all the ring of the most solemn 
determination in them. 

Presently he said hurriedly, as the girl still lay weeping 
convidsively beside him, " Lena ! Lena ! there is some one 
coming ; go, do not let father find thee here, I beg of 
thee ; " and the next minute the terrified child was hiding 
behind the same sheaves as on the previous night. 

The new comer was none other than sister Ursula ; and 
she, too, was there upon the same loviog errand, laden, 
also, with the same proof of affection for the starving boy. 
And as she whispered to her brother to tell him she had 
brought him some food, she added that there was a slice 
from Barbet and Dortchen, as well, besides a bowl of milk 
for him. Her sisters, she said, had seen that she meant, 
come what might of it, to take her brother something to 
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eat that night; and when they found she was determined 
to do so, they could not allow her to go without some 
token of their love as well. Whatever he did, however, 
he was not to let sister Lena hear of it, for she was too 
young to be trusted with such a secret. 

" Come, do not sob, Martin," cried Ursula, as she knelt 
down beside her brother to soothe him : " be sure we will 
make peace with thee and father in the morning ; and had 
it not been that it was our brothers' night on, for working 
at the smelting ovens, Gottlieb, I know, would have got 
father to forgive thee ere this." Then, after listening 
awhile, she added, '^ But it is not thou who art sobbing, 
Martin ; there is some one else weeping in the room, as I 
live," and as she said the words little Lena rushed fix)m 
her hiding-place towards her sister, crying, " Thou wilt not 
tell father of me, wilt thou, Ursula 1 and I be sure I will 
not tell of thee." 

The elder sister pressed the little one to her bosom 
as she replied, " Thou should'st have spoken to us, 
Lena, before breaking thy fsEither's command, and then 
we might have saved thee from getting into disgrace with 
him. There, there, don't sob so, child," she went on; 
^*thou'lt have mother hearing thee. Dortchen did tell 
me thou wast asleep in thy bed, thou sly little puss I I 
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would stay longer with thee, Martiii," then she said 
hurriedly, " hut I fear this little runaway will be missed, 
and then the whole house will be astir after her. There^ 
I have put the bread and the milk on the little table in 
the comer, ready to thy hands.*' 

''Thou hadst better add this slice to the others, sister," 
said Martin, gently, as he handed to her the piece o£ 
bread Lena had brought to hiuL: ''an angel from heaven 
did bring it ma" 

" Indeed !" answered the girl, as she shook her forefinger 
at her little sister, " even an angel that be as stealthsoma 
as a little mouse — yea, and one that is as fond of hiding 
among the straw, too. But good night, Martin! sleep 
well We will all be at peace in the morning ! " and th^i 
dragging little Lena from the chamber; she crept softly 
back to her room. 

Early on the morrow Hans Luther was awake and 
about; for he, too, could not rest in his bed with a sense 
that his boy was starving. So while the girls were busy 
packing their baskets (long before the breakfast hour) with 
the wet linen that they were to carry to the Castle-lull 
to dry and bleach as soon as the sun was up, the old miner, 
to their sarprise, passed through the kitchen, merely say- 
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ing " Good morning to ye, children," in answer to their 
respective greetings. And then, as Dortchen looked out 
of the door after him, she saw that his steps were bent 
in the direction of Martin's room. 

On entering the chamber of his son, the father said in a 
softened tone, " Come, boy ! put an end to this strife, and 
say thou art sorry for the theft. Thou knowest / cannot 
with honour bend to thee; so do thou stretch out thy 
hand towards me, and be sure mine will not be slow in 
grasping it" 

The languid lad lifted his arm as well as he could j&ont 
under the leathern coverlet, and let it drop outside his 
bed. '' I have not strength to hold my hand out to thee^- 
father, or I would, " murmured the exhausted boy. 

''There's, a good lad," said the old man, as he stooped 
down and clutched it ; " and now say in mine ear thou art 
sorry for the theft thou wast guilty o^ and we are one 
again." 

The miner stretched his head forward to catch, the 
answer ; but all he heard was, " My heart chideth me with 
no such guilt done to thee, father ; and therefore I cannot 
say I am sorry for it." 

The next instant the old man flung the limp arm irom 
biTTi as he started up again, and cried, ^' Shame on thee, 
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boy, to let me beg at thy bedside for peace between ns, 
and to let me do so fruitlessly ^^ and then tnming angcily 
round, he said, " The sin be on thine own head, Martin ! 
It is the last time I come to thee." And he was about to 
leave the room, when he nearly stumbled over the little 
table behind him. 

" Soh ! " he cried, as he stood astounded for a moment, 
and looked at the four thick slices of bread and the bowl 
of milk that lay still untouched on the board before biTn ; 
and then saying, " A slice from eveiy one of them ! Has 
it come to this, eh 1 " he hastened from the room. 
' In another minute he was in the kitchen again with the 
girls clustered about him, eager to hear the result of his 
interview with their brother. " Thou hast made peace with 
Martin, eh, father ? " asked Barbet anxiously. 

The old man returned no answer to the question, but 

merely glanced from each of the girls to the other; and 

then said, sharply, " Tell me, now, children, which of ye, 

n outrage of my bidding, did take food and drink to thy 

brother's chamber ? " 

The sisters all coloured crimson with sheune, and ex- 
changed looks with one another, as they hung down their 
heads abashed, while Barbet spake out for the rest : 
" Each of us b^ as gmlty as the other, father. None of 
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US could bear to think that our brother was starving in 
Ms chamber while we had plenty to eat at thy boaid; so 
we all did give him a share of our sapper yesternight" 

" Ye did, did ye — aU of ye ? " asked the old man, with a 
toss of the head. '' And thou darest to tell me this to my 
face, girl 1 " shouted the father. 

" We would not willingly have wounded thee, sir," said 
Barbet, sorrowfully, " but indeed and indeed the bondage 
thou didst set upon us was too strong." 

" It was, my child !" cried the old miner, as he threw 
himself upon the girl's neck, " and I do love thee all the 
better for the sundering of it. I was a fool to think that 
ye could have done otherwise;" and when the old man 
sat down, and bent his head in humility, the girls grouped 
round him and kissed him one after the other, as they 
cried, " You are not angry with us, eh, father 1 " 

" Angry ! " echoed the miner; " ye have gladdened me 
beyond measure. Ye have taught me a lesson that may- 
hap I should never have learnt till thy brother had fallen 
a victim to the bitter temper that has overpowered me. 
There, go ye to your brother, children — ^feed him and 
tend him to your heart's fill; and, moreover, tell him that 
he hath my forgiveness, even though he be too proud to 
think it worth the asking for. 



1 
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And when the gMs had scampered off in a body to 
cany the glad tidings to Martin, Gretha rose and thre^r 
her arms about her husband's neck and kissed him, while 
she said, '* Bless thee, my man I I too did note yester- 
night what the girls did have a mind to do; and I, like 
thee, did want the heart to chide them, because their love 
for their brother at such a tide was stronger than their fear 
of their fsither^s wrath." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

HABTIN LEAVES HOME FOB THB FIBST TIME. 

Hans Luthbb had too mucli common sense to be a mere 
disciplinarian. Though he lived at a tune when fathers 
expected as much deference and servility from their chil- 
dren as the barons of old did from their villeins, he had 
still heart enough, when his temper did not interfere with 
its promptings, to make allowance for the occasional way- 
wardness of his offepring; and now that he saw Martin 
had a spirit that would not brook control, he was more 
convinced than ever that it was advisable they should live 
asunder for a time. 

The most difficult period in all government is, when 
those who have been kept in bondage acquire sufficient 
strength of mind to have some little " will of their own;" 
for then the governors, on the one hand, are satisfied that 
more stringent measures are necessary to restrain the 
growing desire for Hberty; while the governed, on the 
other, get day by day to feel the shackles more galling to 
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them. It is as easy to rule over those who have no indi- 
vidual will to stir them, as it is to train a lamb that is 
brought up by hand. But pig-driving every one allowB to 
be the most trying of occupations. 

'Now Martin had just got to have such " a will of his 
own " — that is to say, the principle of self-assertion — of 
thinking and acting for himself — ^which in most youths is 
not developed until after their fifteenth year, and which 
according as it i^ developed in a greater or less d^iee, 
serves to make either great or little men of theni**-to 
translate them into somebodies or nobodies, as the case 
may be — and this distinctive attribute of man's nature, we 
say, was almost mature in Martin Luther even in his 
fourteenth year. Now was the time, therefore, that it 
depended principally upon the father, as to whether a boy, 
with such a power of self-will in him, should turn out a 
hero or an " incorrigible." 

Luckily for Martin, as well as for after generations, the 
old miner parent, stem as he was, had too acute an under- 
standing to be blind to the high heroic qualities of his 
son. He had had a hard fight to prolong his mastery 
over the boy, but now he was convinced that Martin was 
too strong and too determined a lad for him to conquer 
and rule over any longer. Hans knew, moreover, the 
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despot he himself became whenever anybody opposed him; 
so he was not long in coming to the conclusion that it 
would be better for the peace of both of thenii that they 
should part for a while. 

Accordingly it was arranged by Hans and Gretha that 
their unruly son should be packed off as soon as possible 
to the currend-school at Magdebuig, with little Eeinecke^ 
the smelting-mastei^s boy, who lived in the smelting* 
street hard by — a piece of news which gladdened the 
heart of Martin to no slight extent, for as yet his 
travels in the world had never stretched beyond Eisle- 
ben or Hettstadt. Magdeburg^ tooy he had heard was 
a town larger than those two big places put together ; 
besides, Hans Eeinecke had told him it was situate on 
the banks of the Elbe, which he had learnt at school was 
one of the largest rivers in Grermany, and as yet he had 
seen no stream bigger than the Wipper — ^the narrow little 
strip of water that traversed the meadows at the back of 
their town by the Eaben-gate. 

Still, pleased as Martin was at the thoughts of seeing 
what the world was like far away from home, he was, on 
the other hand, of too fond a nature to quit the old 
familiar haunts of his boyhood without a struggle or a 
sigh. So as he lay in his bed, a few mornings before 
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leaving home, lie would think of the pleasant little ^Eouily 
parties to breakfast on the summit of the *^ Rahens* 
Kuppe,** or the " Haring*s-berg,** at Whitsuntide -r- of 
the sport he and his brothers had when the pond by 
his father^s smelting-ovens at Mullendorf was dragged, 
and the dainty carp-feasts there always used to be in the 
evening afterwards — of the violets and snow-bells he 
gathered every spring-time on the Castle-hill with his 
sisters — of his little sledging-parties with his school- 
fellows on their sliding-stools down the Thalwand Hill 
in the winter-time — and of the peasants' dances under 
the linden-trees in the villages round about at harvest- 
tide. Next he would recall their trips to the woods 
by the Fuchsberg to cut the branches of birch^ 60 as to 
make the house all green with the boughs and leaves 
on Green Thursday; and then he would wonder who, 
when he was away, would fetch the water at midnight 
on Easter-eve from the Yalley-brook for his sisters to 
wash their faces in, and who would bring it home with- 
out saying a word by the way, so that the charm it had of 
beautifying all who bathed in it might not be broken — 
and which of his brothers and sisters would £aid the bird's 
nest with the sugar-eggs in it that his father always hid 
about the house for them at the same season — and which 
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of his schoolfellows, too, would dress np as the muinmeis 
at Chnstmas-tide next year) Would Johannes Euhel 
act the old dame then as before, and be cudgelled, aa 
usual, for picking the apples off the floor that the other 
boys threw down ? Would the choir-boys sing as finely 
at the cathedral in Magdeburg as they did in their St 
George's Church, and whom would he hear preach there 
in the place of the Pastor Ledener who always came to eat 
lentils and herrings with his father on New Year's Evej^ 
and who had sent him round to all his Mends before con-t 
firming him to say to each) " K ever I have done any 
wrong to thee I do repent me, and beseech thy forgivo- 
ness." Ah ! that was a hard thing for hinn to do to many, 
the boy would say to himself; though he liked very well, 
he would add the minute after, to go to Caspar Muller, the 
Graf Albrecht's chancellor, for he gave him a golden ducat 
at the time of his visit, besides a horn of mead to drink. 

What would little Lena do without him? he wondered* 
Who would melt the lead and pour it into the pail for her 
on Sylvester night, and who would buy her the dough 
rabbits with juniper berries for eyes at the baker's theni 
Who would help Barbet chum, too, and who would 
Sweep the chaff from the com on the barn-floor with the 
goose's wing, for Dortchen, when he had left them all 1 
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And thnSy as the tinie diew nearer and nearer for bis 
departure^ Martin would lie awake half the night, thinking 
of old Mends and old places, for the fond, timid-hearted 
boy dreaded to quit them and yet longed to go. 

The bundle was not very big that Martin had to cany 
at his back on the jonmey; seeing that it contained 
only a new pair of leather breeches that had been made 
expressly for the occasion by the " beuiler" of the town ; 
a shirt as coarse as sacking, and a flat squab-like loaf of 
black biead ; for in those days combs and brushes, hand- 
kerchiefs and stockings, were hardly even articles of luxury. 
Barbet, however, had made him a lard cake, and this, with 
a large piece of liyer sausage, and a few sols to pay his 
expenses by the way, were thrust into the leathern ^* nan- 
zen" (traveUing-pouch) that hung at his sida 

On the day fixed for Ms departure the boy had sat 
all the morning with Ms sister Lena's hand locked in 
his, the loving little couple staring vacantly at each other, 
and dumb with grief, as though they were waiting for the 
executioner to come and part them for ever. 

And when the hour of quitting arrived, and Hans 
Beinecke was there ready to set out with Martin, the little 
girl flung her arms about dear brothers neck, and clung 
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SO tightly to him, as slie wept aloud, that the mother had 
to tear the child from him by force. 

When Martin had kissed them all round, and knelt at 
his mothers feet for her blessing, he approached his 
father, and, bowing to the old man, craved a blessing 
likewise at hia hands; whereupon they broke bread toge- 
ther, after which the miner rose from his seat and laid his 
two palms on the crown of the bending lad. Then they 
shook hands and each saluted the other on either cheek. 

" This done, the father said, " Now, Martin, we are at 
peace with each other;" and then to test the quality of the 
boy he added, " and now wilt thou, before leaving, ask 
forgiveness for thy theft % " 

But still the stubborn boy made answer, " I know of no 
theft that I ever wrought against thee, father, and cannot 
therefore need forgiveness for such a deed," and then turn- 
ing abruptly on his heel he cried, " Fare ye all weU, and 
may God bless ye." 

The next minute he and young Hans Eeinecke were 
passing through the "water-gate;" and looking back upon 
their beloved old town, then glancing up at the Castle, 
with its Golden Chamber, its Chapel, and its casemates 
and bastions, they wondered when they should set eyes 
upon them aU again. 
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And when the lads weie foiilj out of the town, they 
took off their wooden shoeSy and ftlinging them over their 
shotddeiB proceeded on their way horefoot, while their 
leathern girdles to their short smocks were unbuckled and 
stowed away, together with the clasp-knife that dangled 
^m them, in the crown of their goat-skin caps. 

For a time they trudged on, talking only of the distance 
they had to go, saying it was eight good hours to Stass- 
' forth, where they were to sleep that nighi Nor was it till 
they reached the little village of Leimhach that their sad- 
ness at leaving home began to wear off and their tongues 
got to move almost as freely as their feet 

" I do wonder me," said Hans Eeinecke, as hia large 
raisin-coloured eyes began to twinkle again (for the boy 
had the same swarthy Italian look as distinguishes many 
of the German peasantry located on the banks of the 
Rhine) " what kiad of a place be this great city of Mag- 
deburg, Martin. It may be finer, but it can't be prettier, 
than our town of Mansfeld, can it ]" 

To which Martin replied, " Nay, for thou knowest we 
have a speech- word among us, ' that whomsoever God 
lovoth, to them doth he give a living in the Countship of 
Mansfeld ;* nor caa it be as rich as our town of Eisleben, 
either, for I have heard father say that, what with the 
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tniTiiTig and the brewing there, the Eisleben folk are as 
well-to-do as any in Grermany." 

" Yea^ well!" returned little Hans, " my father did 
have it from Count Albrechfs chancellor that — oh, dear 
ine ! I can't tell how many thousand hundred-weight of cop- 
per" (and the boy duly emphasized the words) " were not 
got out of the mines round about us last year." 

" And my father," went on Martin, as they each boasted 
boy-like against the other, " did say that he heard at the 
Kathskeller, in Eisleben, that as much beer was brewed 
there as would fill a smelting-house pond every year." * 

" That is true, Martin," went on Hans, delighted to sing 
the praises of his native place now that they were quitting 
it; " for when I did go with mother over to the Eisleben 
weekly market, I did find that no strangers were allowed 
to sell their wares there until after the townsfolk had got 
rid of their goods ; besides, you know there was a great 
sign painted up against the ^ Rath-hauSy saying, that none 
but citizens were allowed to buy in the shops between sun- 
rise and sun-set? Yea^ indeed, the Eisleben folk have 
many favours." 

* The chronicles say, that at the beginning of the 16th centniy^ 
2,000 and odd barrels of Eisleben beer were sold m the course of 
the twelvemonth. See Krwnhaar*s History qf The Grafichaft of 
Ma'Mfdd, 
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And thoB the boys went on leminding one another of 
the seveial excellences of their natiye oountiy and dties, 
till the minei's town of Hettstadt was leached, when, they 
were too much taken up with the sights of the streets and 
the quaint old square tower standing in the middle of the 
principal thoroughfeuie, with the little arched gateway be- 
neath — ^like the entrance to a gigantic hen-roost — to do 
other than gape at the people and the houses as they 
sauntered on. 

Once out in the open country again, the boys began as 
before — " That town, too, belongs to our two counts, as well 
as Eisleben and Mansfeld, dosn't it ? Musn't they be rich. 
Martini" went on little Hans. 

" I did hear the pastor Ledener, when he did eat his salad 
and hard boiled eggs at oux board at supper, last Shrove-tide,'* 
Martin returned, "tell mother that many of the burghers 
round about Mansfeld were richer than the Grafs them- 
selves, saying that once one of the poor Mansfeld Counts 
was speaking of the wealth of his people to the Duke of 
Brunswick, when he swore that he had but to utter the 
bidding, for one to bring a hundred steeds to his gate, and 
another to show him a cavern filled with silver dollars ; 
and sure enough, on the Brunswicker doubting the tale, 
Johann Zoemer, the master shaft-sinker, did lead the 
hundred horses into the palace-yard ; and Christoph Stahl, 
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the smeltrng-master, did take the Duke to his cellars and 
show him a slate-cave foil to the roof with silver piecea" * 

" But that be nought," said Hans, " to the tale I did 
hear Johannes Euhel, the scribe, teU on the night of my 
grandfather's golden wedding." t 

''And what might that be, little braggart?" asked Martin, 
as he seized Ms companion playfully by the shoulder. 

"Why, he did say," continued the boy, "that Graf 
Buffo the Sixth, of Mansfeld, did once in his travels, at 
the beginning of the present year-hundred, visit the island 
city of Venice, and there the — ^the— the — " he stammered, 
"what did he call him? yea, the Doge, senators, and 
citizens did offer unto him, in honour of their great copper 
dealings with the people of our land, a stallion with golden 
hoof-irons to his feet and a golden saddle on Ms back." % 

" Make me no idle tales ! " was Martin's contemptuous 
reply; "dost take me for a dull-witted youngster? 
Johannes Euhel must have been tying his calf up when 

* Francke^s Historie der Grafschaft Mansfeld, 

f A" golden wedding ** in Gennany is the celebration of the 50fh 
anniversary of the marriage-day; even as the "silver wedding" is 
that of the 25th, and the '' diamond wedding" that of the 75th ; the 
latter being a feast that, it is needless to add, seldom occurs. 

t This curions story is told by Spangenbeig in his Sachsiiche 
Chronik, p. 523. 
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he did gay the like.* And so Baying, the boy began rubbing 
the tip ot one forofingor along aide the other, aa he 
extended it close under his companion's nose. 

This little bit of sarcastic pantomime was descriptive of 
the act of scraping a carrot, a motion which is generally 
performed by the youngsters of Saxony when they fancy 
they get the better of any person. So young Master 
Martin laughed, as he exclaimed while doing so, ^^Schah-e 
$chab'6 rilhchen^ my beloved Hans." 

'* It he true, I tell ye," murmured Hans, as he turned 
away in dudgeon; '^dost think the Herr Johannes Ruhel 
beaUarJ" 

** Liar or no liar," Martin retorted, " I do know that the 
golden ducat Hon Caspar Muller did give mo was no 
bigger roimd than a daisy, and how many of such pieces of 
gol(^ think you, shoop-hoad, must it have taken to make 
the shoos and saddle for a horse. Wliy, the Pope himself 
bo not rich enough for that." 

" I tell thee it bo true," replied Hans ; and then the 
boys, as they grew tired with their journey, began first to 
MT^ngle, and then to quarrel by the way. 

For a time they walked on apart ; but on reaching 

* This ia the old German idiom for getting tipsy ; porhapa it la 
the equivalent to the vulgar Engliah phraae of gutting tight. 
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Sandersleben, the common want of something to eat 
soon made them Mends again, as they sat down ontside 
the city walls, and began devouring their bread and 
sausage by the brook-side ; for the little amenities of one 
boy sharing his laid cake with the other, and leceiying a 
purple-coloured Easter-egg, boiled as hard as the shingles 
on the sea-shore, in return firom his Mend, soon set matters 
all right again. 

Then on they walked with renewed vigour, chatting as 
usual by the way. 

" To which of our two Counts, Albrecht and Ernst, doth 
Sandersleben belong T' asked Hans Beinecke, as they 
passed through the town-gate leading to the Magde^ 
burg road.* 

" I know not," said Martin; " but this I can tell thee, if 
it ever falleth into the hands of Count Ernst's sons, the 
Princes Gebhard and Albrecht, the folk will sorely rue 
the day ; for the priests have never a good word to say 
about them ; and I did hear it from the Pastor Ledener's 
mouth, that 'the youngsters do love to scoff at the holy 
fathers." 

To this Hans replied, ''My &ther doth say, Martin, that 

* Sandersleben belongs reallj to Desaau, of which it is one of the 
frontier towns . 
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Uie HOa of Count Albiech^ (m the aUta haitd, « 
ihow-liolifiB, And that neither Prince Gtmtbe^ yonnf 
mr Prince H<Her either h&ve brains enon^ to fill i 
egg, u he doth have it * They be all led by the I 
girrnjM of the monka,' be his woida." 

** An tiiat be the haidest stone thy bther hath 
at their heads," letunted MartiD indignant^, " it i 
bruise their pates sorely, Hans. For tbinkest 
youth can do better than tread in the footsteps o 
good mea, -who are for ever b^ging bread for th 
irhile they do fast tbemselvea. I shonld like my 
to hear tbee, cousin, scoff at the holy folk, and I < 
thine ears would tingle for a good qnaiter-of-an-hoD 
ghame on thine elders for patting soch thonghts i 
Hans," went on the boy in all the fervour of hie 
little dreaming of the change that one day was t 
over him. " For my part, Hans, I would rather cr 
knee to one of those bare-footed and baie-headed 
than I would to the Emperor Ma^T^i lJan himself n 
gold crown up<m his head ; and I do hope^ TT«t.b, 
never come to think otherwise," 

Thus the day was passed with the lads, talking \ 
upon mattera with which they had bnt htUe eip 
and making ^solves that in a few years they would 
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laugh at^^-now boasting each against the other, and next 
taunting one another ; then quarrelling, and next making 
it up again, till at length the couple of sore-footed little 
wanderers dragged their weary limbs into the town of 
Stassfurth^ where, after begging a night's lodging at many 
a burgher's house, they were ultimately treated to a bundle 
of straw in one of the bams, for the night. 

Long before the sun rose, on the morrow, the little 
trayellers were a-foot again, with limbs aching as if with 
rheumatism, from the long journey of the previous day,— 
the joints of their knees as stiff as the hinges of some old 
cellar-door, and their muscles as unelastic as leather. They 
had been too tired, and their feet smarting too acutely with 
the blisters on them^ to aUow them to sleep well on th^ 
previous night, so that at the beginning of the secon(jL 
day's journey, they each felt as if they had no strength 
to proceed. Martin, however, managed to cheer up his 
fainter-hearted Httle companion, and at last they were 
lucky enough to get a lift in an ox-wagon that overtook 
them on its way, with a load of bark, to the village of 
Atzenbom : for the driver took compassion on their youth, 
and proceeded to make aU kinds of inquiries as to whither 
they were going, and whence they had come. 

So when their story had been told, and the man had 
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learnt wlio their parents were and where they liyed, he 
gave them, as he set them down at his journey's end, 
each a snp of apple-wine from his k^ and a piece of the 
wild honeycomb he had gathered in the woods, and then, 
bidding them be good boys and mind their prayers^ he 
wished them "God speed" on their way. 

They had stiU some hours to wander on after this, but 
the drink of cider had so cheered them, that away they 
trudged again as light-hearted, if not as light-footed, as 
the roebucks of the forest. 

iNTor was it late that night ere they reached the great 
city that wds to be their home for some time to come ; for 
as they passed down the long straggling street of the out- 
skirt village of Sudenbuig, they beheld, at the end of the 
ayenue of poplars that flanked the road, the huge mass of 
buildings composing the city, bristling with a hundred 
spires, and the tall towers of the cathedral, as ruddy with 
the beams of the setting sun as the red sandstone steeple 
of Freiburg itself; and as they saw the broad belt of the 
Elbe, as ruby as wine, and set with its huge island citadel, 
gliding past the long bank of the city wharves, their little 
hearts beat with wonder at the sight, for it was all as new 
to them as the world seen from the summit of a mountain 
is to some cockney citizen. 
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But soon other and sadder feelings came oyer them; 
for when they had crossed the draw-bridge and noted the 
monster green mounds and rampart walls with which the 
city waa surrounded, and had passed through the long 
tunnel-Hke Sudenhurger gate, the noise, the bustle, and 
the throng of that terribly large-looking city, where they 
knew they were utterly Mendless, and so far away from 
home, drove them half-wild ; and then the bitter sense of 
their desolateness burst upon the children's mind, for they 
felt well-nigh distracted, as, with their hands locked in 
one another, they trod the crowded thoroughfare of thfe 
" Broadway " in Magdeburg for the first time. 

Whither were they to go 1 — which turning were they to 
take? — ^whom could they ask?" — Oh, God, what would 
become of them ] 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

YOUNG MARTIN AT MAGDEBURG. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the city of Magdebuig 
was one of the most opulent and busy in all Grennany. 
What Koln was to the Ehine, Magdeburg was to the 
Elbe: the entrepSt of the merchandise of aU the laige 
towns lying near the banks of the great river. The 
" Elbe-strom " connected it directly with the great mer- 
chant city of Hamburg, and the neighbouring stream of 
the Havel brought it into water-communication with the 
equally-important commercial emporium of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder; so that it was the main depository for all the 
goods imported into, and exported from, the central parts 
of Grermany. Magdeburg was, moreover, the converging 
point of a number of main roads leading to the chief cities 
and towns of the empire, the highways meeting together 
there like the threads in the centre of a huge spider's 
web, with the wily merchants, lying in ambush, ready to 
pounce upon the many prizes that fell into their net. 
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Wherever was great wealth in the olden time, there 
priests and monks were sure to abound, as thick as 
mice in a granary; and wherever the priests and monks 
abounded, there also abounded a swarm of human ver- 
min in the form of beggars, lepers, and thieves; the 
first to be fed at their "spitals," the second cured at 
their " lokes," and the last to be screened from the law 
in their sanctuaries. Now Magdeburg was not only the 
seat of an archbishopric, but the firmament above it was 
pierced with the spires of its multitude of churches. It 
had its Dom-Kirche — its Johannis-Kirche — and Ulric's 
Kirche — Feter^s Kirche — and Katharine's Kirche — and 
a whole host of others, idle to catalogue. Besides these, 
too, there were the St Anna's hospital — the Magdalena 
hospital — Georgienen hospital — ^and Heaven knows how 
many other 'spitals — ^in addition to the Augustiner Klois- 
ter, to which our little hero and his companion were 
jointly bound 

Further, the city was one of the great strongholds of 
the empire, and the town was fenced round by ramparts, 
and casemates, and bastions ; besides being guarded by the 
great citadel itself, that reared its monster head, solid as 
a great rock, in the middle of the river. 

The streets of such a town consequently presented a 

I 
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cuiious commiiiglmg of mercbant wealth and squalid beg- 
gary ; of all the i^pliances of peaceful indnstiy, suTrounded 
by all the attributes of war; of bales of goods dangling tana 
the cranes of almost every housetop, and heavy cannon 
ranged along the castellated wharves ; of barefooted monks 
and hooded nuns jostling soldiers and peasants, citizens 
and seamen, in the streets; while the crowd of ships be- 
side the quays, and in the docks outside the town, made 
the place seem to bristle with as many masts as spires. 

The " Augmtiner Kloistery'^ to which Martin and Hans 
Keinecke were on their way, was a large block of buildings 
that stretched round three sides of a quadrangle, and 
which, pierced as the walls were, with windows as thickly 
as the port-holes to a ship's side, bore much the appearance 
of being some monster model lodging-house or reformatory 
of the olden tima Close adjoioing it, on the northern 
side, stood the towerless and steepleless Walloner Church, 
and within a stone's throw of this, on the southern side, the 
church of St Peter's reared its twin steeples high into the 
air; whilst close under the front of the cloister stretched 
the old fishers' shore, with the river for ever streaming 
along before it ; and but a few paces off firom this, stood the 
" aXtepach-hof^^ — the ancient palatial-looking warehouse— - 
with its wharves and cranes and sentry-boxlike toll-houses 
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ranged along the top of the castellated city walls, and a 
small fleet of merchant vessels, waiting to be laden or un- 
laden, jostling one another in the stream below. 

The interior of the cloister had the same bare prison or 
workhouse air about it as the exterior itsel£ It consisted 
merely of long lines of dingy and dusky passages, with 
door after door ranged on either side of them, and leading 
to cells that were as closely packed throughout the build- 
ing as those in a honey-comb; and here, at the farther end 
of one of these same interminable passages, on the upper 
floor of the monastery, was situate a small cellar-like 
chamber — a mere bare-waUed cave, as it were — ^with an 
unglazed casement, about as big as the scuttle to a ship's 
cabin, overlooking the river^ the citadel, the quays, the 
water-mills, and the shipping; and this was to constitute 
the home of Martin and his little Mend Hans for some 
time to come. 

I^"ow, the order of Augustine friars, among whom the boys 
had been sent to live and learn, formed one of the monkish 
brotherhood who believed beggary to be an essential ele- 
ment of the Christian religion. Altogether there were four 
classes of such mendicant monks, who (to distinguish them 
from the general body of zealots that had withdrawn from 
the common temporal concerns of the world, and formed 

I 2 
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themselves into the several monastic communities) were 
denominated '^friars,^^ or brothers — ^from the French word 
frkre. There were the Franciscans (or "Grey-Mars"); and 
Dominicans (or " Black-friars") ; the bare-footed Car- 
melites (or "White-friars"); and lastly, the Angustines, 
who, fix)m their being accustomed to clothe themselves in 
black, like the Dominicans, seemed to have had no special 
secondary title.* Originally these friars were isolated her- 
mits, but in the middle of the 13th century they were 
congregated into a body by the Pope, and since that time 
the several members of the order located in any one town 
lived together in separate cells (instead of caves) under one 
roof, which was denominated the cloister of the brother- 
hood. 

The mendicant tribe of fanatics appears to have sprung 
up about the 1200th year after Christ, during the Pon- 
tificate of Innocent III., and to have rapidly increased, bo 
that before long they spread over all Europe and formed 
many communities ; the majority of whom lived on the 
alms they collected by begging from door to door — a prac- 



* The " CapucMns** (orhooded-friars), and other such sects, were 
subsequent off-shoots from the classes above named ; for, by a gene- 
ral council, under Pope Gregory X., the body of friars was restricted 
to four orders. 
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tice from wliich they derived their distinctive name of 
mendicants, or as they were called expressively in Ger- 
many, " null'hrildery* that is to say, brothers possessing 
nothing at all in the world Their rules were chastity 
even to celibacy ; obedience to the " fathers" (or monks 
in orders) ; utter poverty ; and a specially austere regimen 
of life. 

Among such folk, therefore, a twelvemonth's board and 
lodging, even in the uncomfortable times in which our little 
hero lived, could not have been very acceptable to boys 
who had alike known the comparative luxury of a smelter's 
family. Their food at home might have been coarse, and 
the furniture rude and scanty; but, at least, the bread was 
ready to their hands, whenever they wanted it, and of 
eggs and salad there was no lack either, without so much 
as the trouble of seeking it. 

But now a new and harder regimen was in store for 
the two lads. They were to start in life as beggars — 
beggars, without even the fanaticism to make beggary 
either earnest or agreeable work to them ; and to wander 
through the streets of a town in which they were Mend- 
less, from house to house, singing for alms or food. 

Indeed, the school to which they had been sent was 
one of those ancient and peculiar monastic institutions 
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which are termed in Grennany (where they still exist) 
" eurrendschulen" from the feet of the hoys, who are edu- 
cated there to sing in the choirs of the different chnrclies 
in the city, having to carry round to the citizens' houses 
the " eurrend/' or small tin money-hox, on certain days 
of the week, in order to collect such trifling dole as the 
folk may please to give, in exchange for the hymns whicli 
the youths are allowed to chant at their doors before 
sun-risa 

Luckily for the new-comers, however, Andreas Proles 
was at that time the " ProvinziaV of the Augustine friars 
located in the district of Magdeburg; and had it not been 
for his interposition, Hans and Martin might have fared 
even worse than they did, for Father Andreas was one of 
the earliest to raise a voice against the delinquencies of the 
monks, and the errors of the Church in those days. He 
had only lately been endeavouring to check the luxurious 
habits which had secretly grown up among the members 
of his own order — an order which, as we have said, was 
sworn to poverty and beggary as the main principle or 
mode of life. In his crusade against the " backsliders" 
of the brotherhood, he had ejected from many of the 
monks* cells the bedsteads and bedding with which the 
more worldly had supplied themselves, and had forced 
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them to letum to their original hermit litter of rashes or 
straw j so that when the Prior (who was a very different 
person from the honest Provincial himself) wanted to make 
the boys conform to all the austerity of life which Mars 
were su^yposed to endure, the more considerate " Provincial" 
protested that it was unrighteous to force the little fellows 
to prescribe to such forms at an age when they could not 
possibly comprehend the virtue of them. Accordingly he 
directed that one of the bedsteads taken from the cells 
of the lapsarian brothers should be given over to the 
young scholars; and thus their little cabin of a room 
came to be fitted with the luxury of a double bedstead 
and a couple of rugs. 

This same specimen of monkish cabinet-work may be 
still seen standing in the identical cell in the identical 
Augustiner Kloister (now a poor-house) at Magdeburg. It 
may be briefly described as consisting of two ** cribs/' made 
of common wood, and placed one above the other, so as to 
form one piece of furniture. At the time we saw it, every 
inch of the sides and legs of the bedstead was carved over 
with names as thickly as an old school-desk; and at first 
glance it reminded us strongly of a couple of berths 
arranged vertically, each over the other, taken out of a 
ship's cabin. 
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Here slept Martin and Hans, one in the upper berth, 
and the other in the lower ; and probably without even a 
chair or a table in the room besides. For whatever the 
beggar-brothers could get to eat was partaken of in the 
" refectory ;*' the studies of the boys were carried on in 
the school, and their toilets made at the pump in the 
yard ; so as the cell was assigned only as a private apart- 
ment for sleeping and praying in, no stool nor board could 
be required for the idle recreations of lounging, or reading 
and writing. 

An hour or two before vespers, it was the daily custom 
with the reverend mendicants who had been out on their 
rounds with their wallets at their back, to return to the 
cloister and spread out, on the long refectory table, the 
various proceeds of their days* begging. As they each came 
dropping in, one after another, they were received with 
jeers or applause by the rest of the brotherhood, accord- 
ing as they entered the hall, either with the empty bag 
dangling under their arm, or swollen with a heavy load 
upon their bending backs ; while, outside the gates, there 
thronged a wretched crowd of squalid cripples and idiots, 
thieves and outcasts, old and young, waiting to be fed by 
the friars with the crumbs collected from the citizens' tables. 
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"Well done, brother Fabian!" shouted the assembly, as 
a friar in a long black gabardine staggered in, under the 
weight of a well-distended bag that gave him much of the 
appearance of an old jew clothesman in Petticoat-lane. 

" By the blessed mother of God !" cried the Prior, "thou 
art the best fox here, brother PhiUp, for carrying off 
the fowls from the city's hen-roosts." 

" Turn out thy bread-bag," cried another, while he ran 
to help him take the load from his back. " God*s wounds ! 
thou hast something more toothsome in it than old crusts, 
rU be bound." 

" A green-goose, by the holy St. Boniface !" exclaimed a 
tun-bellied monk, as he dragged the dead bird forth by 
the neck, and smacked his wet lips while he held it up to 
the gaze of the admiring crew. 

" Yea," said brother Philip, shaking his bent head in 
mock humility, " I did get it from a boor's wife whom I 
did let kiss the blessed tooth of the holy St. Jerome that 
I carried about my neck." 

" Ugh ! here be half a dozen cold potato dumplings that 
be hard enough to bombard the citadel with," cried another 
whose shaven crown bore a strong resemblance to the 
bony top of an umbrella-handle ; and the monk shuddered 
as he let the clammy balls fall from his fingers heavily on 
to the table. 
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" They were the dole of the Master-shoemakei^s daugh- 
ter that liveth on the ' old bone-choppei^s bank,' " re- 
turned brother Philip,, exchanging significant glances with 
the prior. 

" I know the fellow," growled out the head of the 
brethren, " and do suspect him of being an accursed Hus- 
site in his heart, believing in Gospel-freedom and salvation 
by faith, and such like wickedness ; for he cometh to be 
shriven only at Shrove-tide every year. An I do have 
the shriving of him next, Til set the miscreant a penance 
that will make him imderstand the worth of good works, 
I warrant me." 

"What! hast thou now, brother Irenaeusi" the others 
asked of him who was turning out the contents of brother 
Philip's bag. 

" A flagon of something," he answered ; and then, after 
having taken a sup of the liquor, shouted joyously, 
" Mead, by all my hopes of salvation, and a very fine 
brewage too," ho went on, while ho rolled his tongue 
about in his mouth to make the most of the flavour. "There 
be at least a couple of chopins of the drink," the monk 
said, as he shook the stone jug close to his ear, in order 
to see how full it was. 

Brother Philip again bent his head reverently, while he 
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answered, " Old Huber, the blind Frenchman, that doth 
keep the apiary out by the city meadows, did give it me in 
exchange for a phial-full of holy- water ; for I did tell him 
the sacred fluid would keep the thunder ofl^ and that it had 
been newly blessed by our holy father only that morning." 

" Good ! " answered the prior, " and there be plenty 
more for thee, brother, to turn into wine like this ; for I 
did consecrate a puncheon-full from the well hard by, 
while I was about the work to-day; and the labour be 
not very hard, thou knowest." 

And so the holy men went on, commenting on the piety 
or parsimony of the donors, as now a sucking-j^ig, and now 
a net of hard-boiled eggs — ^then a bunch of onions, or a 
gallon of meal, or even the " umbles " of a stag, were drawn 
forth from the depths of the wallet 

Presently came one with his sack as empty and limp as 
a wind-sail in a calm, and he was saluted with the cries 
oj^ " Oh, oh 1 brother Hieronymus." 

" Hast thou been playing bowls on the green all day, 
brother 1 " asked one — 

" Or lying in bed reading thy beloved Thomas Aquinas 
mayhap 1 " added another. 

" Nay," responded the other, " I cannot crook myself 
to the tricks of this beggars' -work. All I did gather be 
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these six thuronenser silver coins* tliat the old witch 
Anlys did give me, on confessing that she had put the 
evil eye upon a neighhouc of hers, and my telling her 
that such was the tax due to the Church for her sin- 
fulness." 

"Good!" said the prior; "an I can but catch that 
Hussite shoemaker, who sent us the cold dumplings, TH 
make him pay the same amount for his heresy." 

At this point, one of the Mars whose turn it was to act 
as gate-keeper to the monastery, rushed into the haU with 
the news that Walter Schock, the robber, had entered the 
sanctuary agd claimed protection against the officers of the 
Judgment-house, at the Prior's hands. 

" Hang him, for a scape-grace ! " cried the Prior, " for 
he be the Church-burglar, who doth delight to steal the 
silver ciboriums, and the holy-oil boxes of the same pre- 
cious metal, from the sacristies of our blessed chapels. Gro 
bid him pay the six-and-thirty silver coins which be the 

One such silver coin was equal to four and a half groschens, 
German money, or about five-pence English. There was a formal 
tariff of the fines to be paid to the Church, on commission of certain 
crimes. Poisoning cost (like necromancy), six such coins, and heresy 
he same ; sacrilege, burning, robbery, perjury, simony, and the "car- 
"^ transgressions of those in orders, thirty- six such silver coins; 
^^ the adultery of lay-mei* was appraised at four coins. 
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tax set upon his sin, and then woe betide the hirelings of 
the State that dare lay hand upon him." 

Whereupon the friars, as they continued to turn out 
the contents of the diJfferent wallets of the beggar-brothers 
who came tottering in, one by one, began to speak angnly 
against the growing authority of the city officers. 

" The heretics !" ejaculated one ; " they be the followers 
of that devil's child, Ziska, the Hussite leader, and do 
think to lift up the law of men higher than that of God." 

" The outrageous ones I " added another. " Hath not 
the burgomaster dared to put forth an order, saying, * that 
the serving-maids of priests, and all other common women, 
shall wear their mantles over their head when they do go 
abroad in the streets, on pain of losing the garments.* " 

" Pfui ! " thundered a third; " but we will let them see 
that the Church hath power above all; for as Pope Adrian 
IV., the Englishman, did make the Emperor Frederick 
Parbarossa hold his stirrup for him wHle he mounted his 
white palfrey; and Pope Celestine IIL did kick the crown 
from the head of the kneeling Henry VI., to show his 
power of making and unmaking kings, so will we let these 
haughty city magistrates know that the holy fathers of the 
Church are high above the power of the State and its 
upstart justices." 
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** For my part," said a stem-lookiiig monk, who had 
flat for some time telling his heads in a comer, '' I do 
rockon it a shame that the holy fisithers of the Chnich, 
now-a-daysy should need any such laws to he made ahout 
their cooks; and fisither Andreas, our Proyincial, would 
tell ye as much : for is it not known, to our scandal, 
that the income of the Bishop of Constanz was 6000 
golders the richer last year, merely hy the fines paid by 
the priests for their frailties with their serving-women." 

By this time the wallets were all emptied, and the long 
tables groaned beneath the load of poultry, porkers, fish, 
game, meat, kids, eggs, cheese, honey, fruit, firkins of beer, 
kegs of apple- wine, milk, cakes, meal, com, y^^tables, oil, 
salt, spices, herbs, and loaves, — ay, and even old broken 
crusts of bread, and bits of rag, too ; for in the rounds of 
the friars, not only were the homesteads visited, but the 
markets, and the butchers* quarters, as well — ^besides the 
warehouses, the quays, the shops, and the citizens* houses ; 
so that the larders of the town were swept as clean by the 
iriars, as if they had been so many " scavenger-birds," kept 
to clear away the refuse of the city. Their motto was, "Take 
aught with thankfulness ; turn away naught with pride." 

And when the several viands had been all told by the 
prior, ho ordered the crusts, the dumplings, and the meal, 
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with some of the " green-meat," to be taken and distributed 
among the wretched objects who still clamonied at the 
gates of the building, so that the poor might be fed before 
they sat down to take their share of the feast, for not till 
then did the good, holy men begin to discuss the dainties 
they had reserved for themselves. 

The meal had been long finished, and the satisfied 
brothers lay, many of them, dosing on the benches round 
the hall, and others playing at their favourite game of 
" tables," before any one gave heed to the absence of the 
new young choir-scholars. 

Suddenly, as the double-chinned prior sat drinking 
from the flagon of mead he had set aside for himself he 
said to one of the " commendatories** near him, "By the 
holy cross ! the youngsters from Mansfeld have never 
come back. What can keep them so long 1 " 

" Mayhap they have missed their way, father," answered 
the other, unloosing the sandals from his naked feet, for 
he was foot-sore after his long rounds, "and I did tell the 
lads, ere they started this morning, they would fere better 
at the fermers' houses in the outskirts than among the 
merchants* dwellings in the city." 

"They do know but little of the beggars' trade, I fear 
me," chimed in a third who sat near, working a gaudy altar- 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

THE LITTLE BEGOAB-BOTS. 

To a boy who had been brought np as strictly as young 
Maitm Luther, a day's starving had become no great hard* 
ship ; but little Hans Eeinecke was an only child, and 
consequently had been comparatively pampered by his 
parents from his cradle. He therefore took the prior's 
stem speech more bitterly to heart, and wept for a long 
time on reaching his room. 

" Why did his father ever send him to such a place, 
80 fur away from them all?" he asked of his sturdier 
companion. ** He would write to his mother and let 
her know what hard-hearted men they had fetllen 
among, but then he couldn't tell how to get the letter 
to her." Next^ he would vow that he would run away 
home again the first thing in the morning; and on 
Martin reminding liini that it would not be easy to 
travel for twenty hours without food, then he would 
declare he would go down to the whar( at day-break on 
the morrow, and b^ of the saLLors to take him off to sea 
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with them — and then, perhaps, he would be drowned, 
and never see father and mother any more. Whereupon 
his tears began to flow anew, and the big lad cried like 
a baby-boy on his friend's shoulder, as they sat together, 
with their arms uound each other's neck, on the edge of 
the tall bedstead in that bare, dismal cell of the beggarly 
old Augustiner Kloister. 

On the morrow, however, the good Provincial, Andreas 
Proles, had returned from his inspection of one of the 
neighbouring monasteries in the district, and on hearing 
that the youths had not broken their fast on the previous 
night, he upbraided the prior for his want of charity to 
the little fellows, and ordered a meal to be given them im- 
mediately ; asking whether it were not the special pride 
of monks to feed the fasting, and adding, with all the 
Catholic superstition of the time, that "one such good 
work was worth an age of penance and scourging." 

But, unfortunately for the new comers, the visits of the 
Provincial to the head-quarters of the Augustine order 
were like those of angels, "few, and far between,'* and in 
the interim, the prior, who now conceived a strong dislike 
to the boys, on whose account he had been reprimanded 
by his superior, sent them off each day with their bread- 
bags on the longest rounds, and into neighbourhoods 
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which he knew were the most niggardly in their contribu- 
tions. 

Still, it must not bo supposed that all the friars in that 
community were as severe as Fathe-r BeUedictus, the prior 
of the establishment. Among a body of men, the majority 
of whom had parted with all their worldly property, and 
sworn to lead a beggar^s life, merely because, in the silly 
superstition of the age, they believed such a lot to be the 
most acceptable to the Creator, there was many a righteous 
though misguided soul ; and if some believed in the great 
atoning virtues of self-punishment, and the torturing of the 
flesh, some, on the other hand, had a deep faith in the 
grace of good works ; so that not a few, unknown to the 
prior, delighted to save from their evening meal some of 
the more dainty scraps, for the less fortunate choir 
scholars. But even with these repeated acts of kindness 
the life of Martin and Hans among the Augustine friars at 
Magdeburg was anything but easy or agreeable ; for in 
the days when scourging, and all manner of bodily hard- 
ships were thought to be of paramount virtue for the 
regeneration of man^s erring nature, the lads, on the com- 
mission of the least fault, were commanded to bare their 
backs to the rod ; and, as Peter Damian, the monk, had 
ingeniously calculated in the eleventh century, that one 
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thousand lashes from a scourge could be administered in 
the same time as it took a person to chant the Psalms of 
David, the prior delighted to chasten the minds of the 
little fellows, by ordering them to receive some hundred or 
two blows from the rod which was kept specially for the 
castigation of the inmates of the monastery, and to sing 
as many Psalms the while as there were hundreds ii) 
the number of lashes prescribed. 

Nevertheless, Martin bore up with his usual heroism 
against the bitterness of the circumstances which sur* 
rounded him ; while little Hans, who was made of softer 
metal, soon grew terribly home-sick The boy, indeed, 
could no longer bear to look at the gaudy shows of the 
Eomish Church, now that he was tired of seeing the 
pompous processions of golden-robed priests, attended by 
their javelined church-o£&cers, with the Archbishop Emst^ 
of Magdeburg, under the silver canopy (called the " hea- 
ven") walking in state at their head, that filled the 
streets on the many high-days and holidays of that ca- 
thedral city. For the everlasting sight of the finery wearied 
him to death, now that he longed to be back among his 
native hills and streams, and to hear the nightingale sing 
in the Mansfeld woods on the castle-lull, and to gather 
the snow-bells in the meadows by the Wipper. 
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To young Luther, on the other hand, everything was 
80 new — ^the shipping, the great river, and the sailors ; 
the citadel, the massive fortifications, and the soldiers; the 
Cathedral, the pomp of the high masses, and the squalor 
and dirt of the monks and Mars — that there was for a 
time an entrancing fascination in it all to him. He loved 
to he present at the gorgeous church ceremonies, not from 
any religious feeling, but firam the same boyish motive as 
he delighted to be taken to sae the ^'golden hall," in the 
castle of his native town; for not only did the noble 
architecture of the lofty groined arches of the Dom 
Kirche (the first he had ever seen in his life) fill his mind 
with the same fervid feeling of awe as the depths of a 
forest glade, but the melodious thunder of the organ, and 
the fine chanting of the hundred voices, as if it were but 
one great throat resoimding in the chancel, astounded the 
music-loving lad with delicious wonderment. Then, again, 
the town's-folk who attended "high mass," made up so mot- 
ley and novel a throng, that the boy was tickled amazingly 
with the sight ; for there were to be seen, as the chronicles 
tell us, nobles and knights, in their fine doublets and hose, 
with their jewel-hilted swords and their rattling-pointed 
shoes ; and many of these came with their hunting-dogs and 
falcons, which, in order to wile away the time during the 
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tedium of the Aristotelian sermon, they often let fly among 
the star-bespangled arches of the cathedral ; and there were 
the fiir-robed, imder and over-burghermasters, attended 
by the city fEintassuis. Thither, too, came the merchants 
and captains of vessels, to make their bargains and pro- 
cure freights for their ships; and they spake out openly, 
as if the aisles of the church had been the hall of an 
exchange; while the peasant women, in their bright- 
coloured kerchief*,- dropped in on their way to the market 
with their sucking-pigs or live geese in the baskets at their 
back ; so that the noise was such^ when the pealing of the 
organ ceased to drown the general clamour, that the 
priest had often to stop the service, and demand from the 
congregation that silence which it was idle for the red- 
gowned and gauntleted beadle to enjoin. 

Moreover, Martin, boy-like, was as highly axnused as a 
child at a pantomime with the comic character that then 
distinguished the church service at Easter-tide ; for at such 
time it was customary for the priests to endeavour to 
excite the laughter of all who listened to their sermons, 
and with this view some would imitate the sounds of 
different birds and beasts in the pulpit. One would 
whoop Hke a cuckoo, and others cackle like geese, while 
almost all told funny stories of a half religious and half 
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fairy-tale cliaracter, — bucIi as how St. Peter was forced to 
let the dissipated knight Lustig into Heaven, because the 
Hitter had given the Saint a farthing when his holiness 
appeared to him as a beggar; and St. Peter, in return for 
the good 'act, had presented him with a magic travelling 
pouchy which had the property of grantiog all his wishes. 
It was at Easter, also, that the wags of the town were 
allowed to secrete themselves behind the large wooden 
image of a nondescript, called the "Eoaring Ape" (Rohr 
Affe)y which stood beside the principal organ ; and from 
the back of this the roysterers would delight the gaping 
multitude by singing a variety of merry and satirical songs. 
The novelty, however, of such grand scenes and merry- 
makings as made up the greater part of the religious cere- 
monies in those days at length wore off — even as the gilt 
will from the finest gingerbread; and then Martin grew 
almost as sick at heart as his less excitable companion. 
There was, indeed, so much of mere " lip service " in the 
prayers of the monks, which were continually sounding in 
his ears, that though the boy was not yet old enough for 
the babblings to breed any sense of contempt in his soul, 
they excited no religious sympathy within him; and he 
heard them day after day with the same indifference as a 
lad at school listens to the eternal repetition of exercises. 
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" Do thou, brother Pica," the lad, as he went in to 
sweep out the cells, would hear one monk, who was fond 
of lying in bed to read the books of the school-men, say to 
another, who was up and ready for matins, — " do thou say 
prayers for me too, so that I may get my indulgence from 
the father, and I will do the same for thee when thou 
dost want to dose after dinner." Then others of the 
more devout he would sometimes find already on their 
knees in front of the crucifix that was nailed against the 
wall of their chamber; and as they cried aloud, " Oh, Lord, 
stand by me with thy help," they would add, in the same 
breath, " Boy, mind and put me some fresh straw in my 
bed to-night." After which they would pray again, " Let 
the blessed army of martyrs plead for me at thy throne, 
oh, God; " and exclaim, the next moment, " How long is 
it to the morning meal, lad ?" * 

♦ This is the version given by Martin Luther himself, after se- 
ceding from the monastic body. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

BICK, AND AWAY FROM HOME. 

In this manner weeks and months wore on, and the boys 
managed to live somehow till Christmas time. Indeed, even 
after a long apprenticeship to the mendicants' trade, they 
were anything but experts at begging ; for they could not, 
like the monks, promise to rid the zealot peasantry of some 
prescribed penance for so much food or money ; nor had 
they any so-called precious relics to allow them to touch for 
the same fee. The folk, therefore, generally cared little for 
the supplications of the boys ; in fact, the church and state 
burdens upon the people were too heavy in those days to 
make them do other than turn a deaf ear to the youths' cries 
of " Panenif propter Deum " from those they neither feared 
nor reverenced. 

As the boys got but little, therefore, they generally had 
but little. At the Whitsuntide feast, however, their mothers 
^d not forget to send them a box stored with sausages 
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and cakes, together with a few sols packed in one comer 
for pocket money. Then, again, the same grateful remem- 
brance was repeated on each of their birthdays ; so they 
managed to get along to the end of the year, at which 
season they had made up their mind they should do pretty 
well, for then they knew they were certain to get a num- 
ber of gifts from the peasants, in the suburbs, for singing 
the welcome carols at their doors. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the Nativity, the two 
little fellows trudged off as soon as matins were over, as 
light-hearted as larks, on their way to the adjoining village 
of Sudenburg — there to warble the new carols they had got 
by heart expressly for the occasion. 

At the end of this village stood a " Hof," belonging to 
one of the yeoman formers thereabouts, whose goodwife 
had taken pity on the boys once before ; so, mounting the 
steep flight of steps, they took their stand under the roof 
of the tall porch, and commenced their hymn, singing 
together, in the darkness, in exquisite unison : — 

" Praises now from all on earth! His the day of Jesu-s 
birth; of a virgin bom, in sooth — angels glory o'er the 
youth, " Kyrie eliasonl" 

" Hark!" said Martin; "the good woman be coming 
to us. Dost thou not see the light within moving this 
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way ? Sing on, Hans, and the Lord may send us a good 
meal for our pains." 

So while they shivered in the sharp, stinging wind of 
the early Christmas morning, they trilled forth another 
stave of their wassail song : — 

" Only child of Gods own Tandy in a manger shepherds 
find'—God-bahe, sent our sins to free, hy suffering our hu- 
manity I " Kyrie eliason/^* * 

To the horror of the youngsters, however, as the door of 
the sitting-room opened, they saw only the figure of a 
burly boor, on the point of advancing towards them ; and 
no sooner did they hear the man cry out, in a loud and 
harsh voice, as he began groping about in the darkness 
without, " Boys, where are ye 1 " than the frightened lads 
scampered off as fast as startled hares; while the farmer 
shouted the louder, " Come hither, ye yoimg vagabonds, 
and I'll give ye something for your singing at this early 
hour." 

The words were of so equivocal a character, that the 



♦ The above is a literal translation of one of Luther's " Weinach" 
te^s Gesange,^ and though composed at a later period of life, the 
words have been chosen as expressing the sentiments which our 
hero probably sought to give utterance to on the occasion above 
described. 
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timid youths translated the doubtful term "something " into 
ever3rthing that was disagreeable, and fled all the faster 
for the invitation ; while the farmer himself stood with a 
great hunch of " Christ-week " (Christmas cake that is 
still baked in every house at this season), and laughing at 
the panic he had caused among the little timid-hearted 
carol singers. * 

At length the panic-stricken boys halted to take breath, 
and on looking round, beheld the goodwife beside her 
husband at the door, with a lantern in her hand, and 
beckoning them to return. The sight of the friendly dame 
at once assured them that no harm was intended ; so they 
turned their steps back to the homestead, and received, not 
only the large wedge of cake originally cut for them, but a 
cup of warm beer in addition, as recompense for the fright 
they had suffered. 

The day being thus propitiously begun, the spirits of 
the youngsters rose in proportion, and as they grew bolder 
in their beggings, and entered the passages and sometimes 
the kitchens of the farmhouses, to sing their carols to the 
inmates, they found that they were seldom sent away 
empty-handed, but, on the contrary, were often laden with 

* Luther himself related the above story in after life. 
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such dainties as the season provided; so tliat, when they 
returned to the monastery that night with their fat wallets 
on their back, they were applauded by the friars, for the 
first time since entering the doors; and as the dried apple 
chips, bags of prunes, and great pieces of cake — ^besides a 
small heap of figures of hares and men stamped in sweet 
paste, together with a bladder or two of " muss " (a kind 
of plum squash, which to this day remains the favourite 
preserve of the peasantry), the more sweet-toothed among 
the friars were loud in their praises as to the assidxiity and 
perseverance of the young choir-scholars. 

JS'or did the luck which had now set in fail the young 
beggars till many a day; for before the end of the week 
the great feast of the new year had come round again, and 
then they sang their " Sylvester " hymns at the farmers* 
doors; after which they entered the passages and cried 
out, in a loud voice, after the manner and custom of the 
country, — 

" Lo, we have entered upon another year; therefore, we 
come to greet ye with our best wishes, and to pray that ye 
may be blessed with peace, unity, happiness, long life, and 
eternal welfare ! so let us praise God, good friends." 

!N"or were the Sylvester greetings left unrewarded; for 
on the evening of that day also, they returned to the 
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Kloister bending once more beneath the load of good things 
in their sack, and with some few copper coins, too, in tho 
pouches at their side. 

Moreover, a few days afterwards, a box of the customary 
new yearns gifts arrived from home, and then, as all, even 
down to little Lena, had put something in the packing 
case, in remembrance of their love for the absent ones, 
why, both Martin and Hans had sufficient to gladden 
and comfort them for many a day to come. 

But, alas ! every day cannot be a feast-day, and the new 
year's festivities Soon come to an end. Further, then fol- 
low saviQg and retrenchment to make up for the prodi- 
gality of the previous tima Moreover, the end of the 
winter-time, when the last year's store is drawing to a 
close, is generally the period of the greatest want and pri- 
vation. So, indeed, found our boy hero and his little com- 
panion to their cost, while the long, cold weather seemed 
as if it would never break. In a week or two after Christ- 
mas, they met with as little luck as ever in their beggars' 
wanderings ; and where their voices had been welcomed a 
few days before in the gladness of the general merry- 
making, the doors were no sooner opened to their knock 
than they were immediately shut in their faces, and that 
with many a savage reviling ; for the people would scold at 
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them for letting the cold air into their rooms, asking where 
they thought the wood was to come from, and upbraiding 
them as part of the lazy monkish crew. 

Ay, beggary was a bitter, hard lot then. It was hard 
to want, and want assuredly they did most keenly; but 
the scolding and cursing of the boors were harder still to 
bear — as cutting to them, indeed, as the bitter snow-wind 
that they had to face when the doors were shut against 
them with an oath, and they were asked for the hun- 
dredth time, "where they thought the wood came fix)m," 
by the peasants snuggling over the hearth. 

Poor lads ! they had never been well fed since leaving 
home, and their long fasting at the fall of the year left them 
but little strength to bear up now against the biting, 
searching cold at the beginning of it. So, though Martin 
fought for a time, with all his innate stubbornness, against 
the aches and pains in his limbs, and the burning blood 
in his head, he was obliged, at last, to succumb to the hard- 
ships of his life, and to acknowledge to his little com- 
panion that he was too ill to continue to drag one foot 
after the other on his daily rounds. 

Bedridden he was; dead-beaten with long suffering; 
and then, as he lay wasting under the ravages of a 
devouring fever, dear little Hans would sit by him all 
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the day nursing and comforting the restless, pining boy ; 
and in the afternoon sally forth to beg cooling drink 
and dried fipuits for him, of those monks whom he knew 
had taken pity on them befora In the long, dark even- 
ings, too, the faithful little friend would tell Martin how 
he had heard that good Andreas Proles would be back 
shortly, and say he would go down on his bended knees, 
he would, and beg of the kind old man to send a letter 
home to their fathers and mothers, telling them how ill 
and badly off they were, and praying them to come and 
fetch them back, ere it was too late. 

As the heat of the fever lulled, and left poor Martin as 
weak in body as a dotard, he grew alike depressed in 
mind; and he craved to be back home in Mansfeld again, 
with a stronger yearning even than he had felt for food. 
What would he not give for one look at the old familiar 
faces ! How he longed to clasp little Lena again in his 
arms, and to kiss his sisters for all their kind pleadings 
for him ; and then he would upbraid himself for not hav- 
ing thanked them enough for their loving services, and call 
himself hard names, saying, " Yes, it be too true, I have 
a proud devil's spirit in my bosom ;" whereupon he would 
weep convulsively, and pray to St. Anna that she would 
plead for him with the Great God to give him strength 

K 
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to live until lie saw them all once more; for then he would 
go, like the Prodigal Son, whom his father had so often 
told him about) and throw himself at the old man's feet, 
and, as he kissed his knees, ask him for the forgiveness 
that his accursed pride would not let him beg for, ere he 
quitted their roof Oh! how bitterly he be-rued it all 
now. He knew he had done wrong ; he knew it at the 
time his father bade him acknowledge it ; but his stub- 
bom heart would not let him utter the words : and so 
as he cried on, he called aloud, first, to his parent for 
forgiveness, and then to God for mercy for his sins; 
saying, he had been sorely but righteously punished for 
it all, but surely his long-suffering would make some 
atonement for his ill-doings. 

When the paroxysm had passed away, little Hans, to 
divert his sad, stricken companion, began to talk of the 
favourite haunts of their youth. He only wished, the 
little fellow proceeded, he could take Martin to the Wim- 
melsberg Hills, and let him lie out there on the grass with 
the warm sun shining upon his limbs, and the beautiful 
mountain breezes to fan his cheek, as he listened to the 
chimes of those charmed church-bells — ^the sound of which 
was known to cure every disease. Hadn't they both seen, 
he wont on, the sick brought there on litters, and watched 
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them sit up in their beds as they heard the bells begin to 
ring. Oh ! yes, their home was the most beautiful spot 
in all the world — ^how much better, too, than that big, 
ugly city they were in, with hardly a hill about it> and 
not a wood for miles round, but only dusty warehouses 
and sloppy wharves instead 

" Yea," said Martin weakly, as he turned hi^ head upon 
the hard bolster, while his bright, feverish eyes flashed 
with pleasure at the home-remembrance ; " and then the 
little chapels, Hans, round about dear Mansfeldj how 
much prettier are they than this great wilderness of a 
Cathedral here. Only think," cried the boy, " of that 
beautiful little God's-house, called * the Holy Cross,* near 
Hettstadt, by us, which the burghers Clans and Heine 
Bosenstedt caused to be built just by the Molbischen 
Thor, after their pilgrimage to the holy grave at Palestine; 
and in such-wise that the distance of the chapel from the 
Eathhaus, in the middle of the market-place, was the very 
same distance as Golgotha was to the Judgment-hall of 
Pilate. "Wsisn't it beautiful of the pious burgesses, to 
have thought of such a thing"?" and the languid boy 
smiled as the image of the well-known place flitted through 
his mind. 

" Then," asked Hans, with all a youngster's delight in the 

k2 
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marvellous, "have they got any sacred swords herey I 
should like to know, such as the one in .^Egidian Cloister, 
that lets feu. three drops of blood every Grood Friday t 
Oh ! it's a wretched, dull, stupid place, this Magdebuig^ 
that it is." 

" Or any statues to the Viigin Mary, like that in 
our Gerbstadt nunnery, that noddeth to such as do 
bring her offerings which she findeth fevour in f chimed 
in Martin, delighted to recall the wonders of the country 
round about their home ; " and that tumeth away her 
head from those who be niggard in their gifts ? Oh ! 
what would I not give, Hans," he cried, as he tried to lift 
himself up in his bed, " to hear the sound, once more, 
of the bells of the cattle grazing in the Mansfeld Valley 
meadowa" 

" Or to see even the face of old Fritz, the cowherd?'* 
added the little Eeinecke. 

And thus they went on, each recalling to the other the 
marvels and the beauties of their native place, and both. 
wishing from the depth of their little hearts that they 
were back among them again, surroxmded by all their 
friends and playmates ; and fer away from that wretched 
mockery of a monkish life, and great merchant city, where 
they were utterly desolate and friendless. 
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At this juncture they were gladdened by the appear- 
ance of Andreas Proles at their cell-door. Little Hans 
Eeinecke let Martin's hand fall fix>m his palm, as he 
sprang from his sick Mend's bed, and rushed towards the 
Provincial, crying, with clasped hands, " Oh 1 send ua 
back home, good father ; do ! do ! ere we die here from 
very want" 

Father Andreas drew the lad tenderly to his side, and, 
laying his hand upon the little fellow's head, replied, " Be 
comforted, my son ! thou hast a good friend in me. See, I 
have brought some grapes for the little sufferer yonder. 
I be but this moment back from a long round of kloister 
visitings ;" and then, kneeling down by the bedside of the 
young invalid, the Provincial fed him with the fruit as 
he plucked the berries, one by one, from the bunch he held. 

" How nice and cold and refreshing they be," said Martin, 
as the delicious juice filled his parched xnouth. " I never 
tasted fruit half as good before. Oh ! thank thee, good 
friend. I should have died here, I know, but for thy help, 
and never have seen any of them at home again." 

" But thou'lt soon be healed now, my son," returned 
the father; "and then, by my troth, thou shalt go back to 
thine e^ers. So, be thou of good cheer, my little man," 
he added, tumirig to the sorrowing Hans; and, as he did 
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80 he handed him, from the platter he had placed Tq>on 
the bed, a bunch of the grapes, telling the boy that a Ham- 
burgh captain had sent them to him as a choice delicacy ; 
and these, with the addition of a sea-biscuit, made a meal 
for the lad, of which he had not tasted the like for many 
a day. 

And when the father had fed the children, he consoled 
them with all kinds of loving words, and narrated to them 
Bible-stories and quaint, half-religious fairy tales about 
the miracles worked by the saints — ^after the following 
flEishion; and, as nearly as possible, in the following 
words : — " Now, my children," he began, " I will tell 
ye a story about the marvels wrought by the yt)ung 
Holy Elizabeth, who, though a princess of the Landgraves 
of the Wartburg, did pass her whole life in tending the 
poor and nursing the sick rdund about Eisenach. Listen ! 

" At the beginning of the 14th century tjiere did live a 
pious lady, who was bom the Countess of Schwarzburg; and 
afterwards did become the wife of the Graf Burchaidt^ 
of Mansfeld — a place," said the father, playfully, "that 
some Httle folk not a hundred miles off should know 
something about, I fancy. Now the Countess was bent on 
making a slirine-faring to the grave of the holy Elizabeth 
at Marburg, in Hesse, and on reaching the chapel she did 
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betake herself to kneel down on the steps before it^ where 
the stones be all worn hollow by the knees of the many 
pilgrims who have flocked thither. 

'^The shrine which did hold the saint's body was one 
of the most costly kind. It was of oak, studded with 
raised figures of solid silver, and richly inlaid with pearls, 
cameos, and the largest and rarest gems ; whilst against 
the wall at the back was a carved tablet showing the 
saint as she did lie in her cofi&n, with a crowd of cripples 
and sick persons grouped around the body; her soul 
hovering above her head on its way to Heaven, whence 
Christ stretcheth forth his hand to receive it." 

" How beautiful it must be to behold it all," said 
Martin. 

*^ Go on, I pray thee, good father," begged Hans. 

" "Well, my sons," went on the Provincial, " it did so 
happen that it was market-day in Marburg, at the time of 
the Grafin's visit> and many a peasant woman did come 
thither to say a prayer and b^ the sainted Mend of the 
poor to bring them luck in> their dealings that morning. 
Among the throng was a poor man carrying a babe in his 
arms, that was so blind it hadn't the slightest signs of 
eyes ; and this child it waa his wish to lay upon the shrine 
of the holy ElizabetL But, alas 1 he could not get near 
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enougli to the giave, owing to the crowd of peasants and 
others kneeling and praying before it." 

^* And what did the man with the poor blind babe 
then t " inquired Hans. 

" I do know," said Martin, equally taken with, the 
stoiy ; " he did get the good Countess of Mansfeld to 
place it on the shrine for him." 

" Eighty and yet wrong, my son," was the answer ; 
"true that the simple peasant, having no knowledge of 
the Grafin, did ask the good soul to hold the babe for 
him until he should come back from the market-place, 
and that she did kindly undertake to do the like. Where- 
upon, while the babe was sleeping in her arms, with its 
eyeless face upturned towards hers, the heart of the Count- 
ess was moved with pity for the poor blind little one ; 
and straightway she did bend her steps to the shrine, and 
lay the child on the top of the coffin, just over the heart 
of the dead saint within." 

" Yea ; well, " cried the lads together, -" and what 
then ? " 

** Why then the pious Grafin," went on the father, " did 
pray heartily to the great God that he would, for the sake 
of His love for the holy Elizabeth, be pleased to vouchsafe 
unto that blind babe the blessed light of eyes; and there- 
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upon, the others kneeling at the shrine, did offer up the 
same prayer with all their hearts likewise. 

" The words were no sooner uttered, than, lo ! the 
tight skin beneath the brows did begin to crack like 
to hard parchment, which doth rustle, thou knowest, 
when it be torn; and then the flesh, at the part where 
the eyes should have been, was rent asunder. On this 
the babe did begin to cry in a loud voice; whereupon 
the Grafin did hasten towards it from the steps where 
she was still kneeling. But when she did fold it in 
her arms, and look in its face again, she did find that 
it had large, beautiful, and clear blue eyes, through 
which it was gazing up at her with thankfulness. Then 
all those who were standing by and had seen the marvel 
that had been wrought, did thank God and praise Him 
with one voice." 

The simple lada were delighted with the wonderful 
story, nor had they either of them at that time the wit to 
doubt the truth of it; so they begged of the good father 
to tell them another and another, till at length the bell 
for vespers put an end to the curious narratives. 

The next day, and the day after that," were passed in a 
similar manner, for Andreas Proles never failed in coming. 
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to them; and there the good Provincial wotdd sit, hour 
after hour, feeding the one and nnrsing the other, whiles 
to begmle the tedium of the sick bed, he recounted to 
them both, now the story of St Ursula and the eleven 
thousand virgins, who were slaughtered by the Hnns on 
their return from a pilgrimage to the Pope, and now that 
of St. Werner, the martyr boy, who was crucified by the 
Jews, and his body, after being flung into the ziver, 
cairied several miles up against the stream. 

.And thus the time went on, till Martin wad strong 
enough to leave his bed; shortly after which, it so hap- 
pened, that one of the wandering monks in connection 
with the preaching order (die Predigerordens) of the An* 
gustine Mars had come to Magdeburg on his way back 
to the head-quarters of that branch of the brotherhood 
located at Widerstadt ; whereupon the Provincial informed 
the boys that now was the time for them to write home 
to their friends, as the priest was about to leave for Mans- 
feld on the morrow. 

Accordingly, little Hans described, as briefly and aa 
well as he could, their long sufferings and the dangerona 
illness of poor Martin, saying, " that though his fi^end 
was able to shuffle about their cell, with some one to 
support him, he had hardly the power yet to guide a pen. 
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as they would see by the one line that the boy had in- 
sisted upon adding." 

This single line was written in so tremulous a character, 
that it seemed more like the hand- writing of a palsied 
grey-beard than a mere stripling, and was to the following 
effect : 

" I ask thy forgiveness, father; let me have it ere it be 
too late." 

To tell the sequel needs but a few words. By the end 
of that week the same tilted wagon (as had carried Haiig) 
Luther and Gretha over to Eisenach) drew up at the gate 
of the Augustine monastery in the old fishers' bank of 
Magdeburg, bringing Dame Luther and Gottlieb, who 
had come to bear young Martin and Hans Eeinecke back 
to their home again. 

And great was the joy of all as they passed throi^h 
the Sudenburg gate the day after, on the road to their 
beloved city of Mansfeld. 

" Farewell, Magdeburg I" cried the lads, as they clapped 
their hands with delight ; " and farewell, Andreas Proles ! " 
they both added, with a sigh. 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 

OLD EISENACH AND YOUNG LUTHER. 

^* Within, there ! gate, gate I Hearest ihon, night-watcli t'* 
cried one outside the Nicolai Tower, that was (and is still) 
the principal entrance to the town of Eisenach. 

" Who clamoureth without at so unseemly an hour of 
the night ? The clock hath knocked ten this quarter of 
an hour past Be it master-tailor Pfefferkom, the roys- 
terer, gone loose again — ehl" inquired the hurly night- 
watch, from within; " and hast thou allowance, thou 
night-lamp, from the city-commandant to be out after the 
gates be closed 1 " 

** Nay," was the timid reply, breathed from outsida 

" Art thou a burgher here 1 " continued the other, 
sharply, as the voice now sounded strange to him ; " and 
what be thy name 1 " 

" I be called Martin Luther," said the person without. 

" Luther ! Luther ! " mused the night-watch, mumbling 
the word over and over again in his mouth : " there be 
none of that name dwelling in Eisenach. The Luthers be 
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Hennebergers, an my memoiy do serve me rightly, and 
belong to Knpfersuhl rather than to this town. What 
wantest thou here, boy V* he asked, as he opened the little 
trap-door that was cut in the ponderous gate, and looked 
through the gratings at the youngster on the outside. 

" I do bear a letter to the master tanner, Heinrich 
Lindemann, dwelling in the Lobers Gasse," ran the boy's 
response; for Martin was growing half-frightened at the 
long catechising. 

" And what hast thou to do with Tanner-master linde- 
mann at such an hour, lad?'' went on the suspicious 
watchman, bent on admitting no thief nor enemy within 
the town. 

" He be my imcle ; and my mother, his sister, hath sent 
me with this writing to him," replied the youth, holding 
up the letter for the man to see. 

" Hand it in," was the order, " and let me look if thy 
words be true." And when the night-watch had minutely 
scrutinised the address, while he held the letter upside-down 
(for it is needless to say the medieval official was unable 
to read), he asked again through the gratings, " and 
whence comest thou 1 " 

" From the city Mansfeld, an it please thee, in the 
countship of that name," 
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The answer made the watchman scratch his head in 
wonderment. " From Mansfeld ! " he echoed; " and didst 
thou not erewhiles tell me thou wast a Luther, boy 1 Nop 
didst thou gainsay my speech when I did say the Lutheis 
were Hennebergers ; and now, thou rogue, thou dost tell 
me to my face thou art a Mansfelder. I do fear me thou 
art an Italian instead," he added, with a significant shake 
of the head — ^Italian being the name for everything that 
was hateful at that period. 

" I prithee hear me," Martin expostulated. " My father 
did quit Henneberg ere I was bom, and did make Mana- 
feld his abiding-place thereafter," pled the little fellow, in 
his anxiety to gain admission within the gates. 

" Soh !" said the pacified gatekeeper; " and how is thy 
father caUed 1 " 

" The master-smelter, Hans Luther," was the reply. 

" Hm ! " mused the watchman; " yea, I do call to mind 
there was such a Luther here some twelvemonths past, at 
the burial of Johann Braun, the vicar — ^yea, it was when, 
the charcoal-burner, Kunz, was seized and cast into the 
dog-hole at the Wartburg for calling John the Steadfast a 
swinehound in an open beer-house." 

But- the night-watch was hardly satisfied yet as to the 
character of the stranger outside the gates; so he asked 
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again, *' And what is thy business in Eisenach, youngster ? 
Thy letter might have been sent by the pack-horse, and so 
have saved thee the trouble of bringing it/' 

" I do come here," urged young Martin Luther, " to go 
to the Currend school of the Franciscaners." 

" Soh ! the school of the grey friars, thou meanest, 
^ell, and hast thou a pass 1 " proceeded the watchman. 

" Ye% I have a letter of safe-conduct from Albrecht, 
the Count of Mansfeld, to the Prince-Elector Frederick the 
Wise, of Thuringia," returned Martin. 

" Thou shouldst have brought a pass, boy, from the 
burgomaster of thy town, addressed to the town-coun- 
cillors of this," the watchman growled out ; " for Eise* 
nach be a burgher^s city, and the Lajidgraves of Thuringia 
be only allowed, by the grace of the citizens, to enter its 
gates. But pass on," he said, as he opened a little door, 
which seemed as if it was one of the panels taken out of 
the gate itsel£ " Thou hast a simple story at the end of 
thy tongue that may be true ; though woe betide thee, an 
thou hast lied, for then thy lot will be to wear about thy 
neck the iron collar that thou canst see chained to the 
wall within the town hard by." 

** Good night, friend !" said Martin respectfully, while 
he lifted his cap from his head on entering the gateway 3 
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and the boy was about to proceed on bis way witli the 
customary nigbt-parting of " Sleep well,*' wben the jani- 
tor cried after bim — 

" Heida ! come back, thou little swindler. Who is to 
sit here, dost think, and open the gates to thee in the dead 
of the night for naught — eh ? Three pfennige is the toll 
allowed by the burgomaster. So hand it out, with what- 
soever drink-money added to it that thy bounty may 
please to give;" and so saying the man extended his 
homy palm towards the boy, while he proceeded to &sten 
the gates again with his other hand. 

At the summons the youth began to fumble in his tra- 
velling-pouch for his purse, and at length drawing forth a 
little tassel-like leathern-bag he set to work scraping over 
the few trifling coins it contained, by the light of the fat- 
lamp hanging within the gateway, till he found the piece 
required. 

" There be a * sixer' for thee, fiiend," exclaimed the 
lad, and slipping the bit of biftss into the man's hand, he 
bent his steps towards the town. 

-As young Martin emerged from under the archway in- 
to the narrow Nicolai Platz, in front of the Church and 
xloister of the same name, which stood beside the old 
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Koman gate-way, he beheld, in the darkness (for the lights 
were all out, it being supposed to be moonshine), the 
figure of a man in a long cloak and leathern helmet, 
holding a javelin in one hand, while the other grasped a 
small instrument that, as he whirled it round and round, 
made a noise closely resombling a child's penny rattle; 
tifter which he proceeded to chant the following quaint 
verses : — 

" Good sirs, give ear while I unfold 
The clock hath now the tenth-hour tolled, 
Then quench each fire, and douse each light, 
So that no harm the town afi&ight. 
And praise ye, God the Lord."* 
From the Nicolai-gate to the Tanner^s Lane (or Lohere 
Gasse, as it was and is called) was but a stone's throw» 
The town, however, waa so still, the houses so dark, and 
the streets so desolate, at such an hour, in such curfew 
times, that Martin was bewildered as to which road ho 

* This ancient custom is continued to the present day in Eisenach, 
the German verses repeated by the watchman being as follows:—' 
" Hdr't Ihr Herren und kust euch sagen 
Die Gloche hat zehn gescMagen; 
BewahrH das Feuer und auch das Lichty 
Auf doss der Stadt hein Schaden geschiht 
Und hbet GoU den Herm r* 
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" Nay, my son, tliat be the JeVa Lane {* Jtidengaese^), 
which is now the Carls Platz, or principal street of the 
town,. and the gates at either end of it be open to no one 
between sun-set and snn-rise. The stream at thy feet be. 
the ' Tanners^ Brooke* and do thou follow that towards 
the *Rock Gate' (FeUen Thor\ and thoult see at the end^ 
on thy right hand, just before reaching the gate itself the 
house of Tanner-master Lindemann, whom thou seeketh.'' 

^At his uncle's house Martin met with a hearty welcome. 
He found at first, it is true, some little difficulty in arous- 
ing the sleeping inmates and making them understand 
who he was, and what he wanted so late in the night, as 
he talked from the street with the people, whose night- 
capped heads were thrust out from the little windows 
above. Nevertheless, when once they had made out that 
the son of Gretha Luther was at their door, they were 
not long in removing the wooden bar from behind it, and 
greeting the boy with the same cordiality as if he had 
been one of their own children. 

Here our young hero was, for a while, in clover. Tan- 
ner-master Heinrich Lindemann was a person of no mean, 
repute in the burgher-city of Eisenach : his father, Hans 
Lindemanjv had been made a citizen (as the town records 
still show) at the beginning of the 15 th century, and some 
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five years previous to the visit of Martin Luther, Hein- 
rich Lindemann himself had been elected to fill the honour^ 
able office of schojppe (sheriff) of the city ; an office, more- 
over, which he had filled with so much satisfaction to the 

• 

citizens that he had hopes of being shortly re-elected, 
•Nor were those hopes groundless, for we find by the be- 
fore-mentioned town chronicles, that in the years 1501 
and 1507 the like dignity was conferred upon him. To 
be even a burgher of Eisenach, in those days, was a mat- 
ter of no slight pride among those who had been admitted 
to the freedom of the city, and in the wars with the Em- 
peror Henry IV. of Germany, many nobles and princes 
had taken refuge within the walla of that rampart-girt 
town. 

Martin was invited to spend a few days' holidays in the 
tanner's family before entering upon his school duties. 
Heinrich Lindemann wished to let the boy see something 
of their grand town, previous to his joining the Francis- 
cans, and good-naturedly proposed to make it a feast-day 
on the morrow, so that he might take the lad a walk and 
show him some of the principal sights of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Accordingly, little Martin and his imcle Heinrich were 
off early on the morrow to the " Pointed Prediger-berg '* 
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(Preachers' Hill), whence the entire length and breadth of 
the town could be seen, cradled amid the green mountains 
of Thuringia, at one single glance. And there, while 
seated on the grass, and embowered among the foliage of 
woods, they ate their morning meal of bread and sausage 
as the Tanner-master, Heinrich Lindemann, pointed with 
his clasp-knife, while directing the bo/s attention to the 
principal objects in the town, the buildings of which lay 
grouped together at their feet, as if they were the houses 
from a child's box of toys arranged upon a table. 

" I did think our city of Mansfeld beautiful," said 
Martin ; " but, in sooth, it be not half so fair a sight 
as this to me, uncle. Why, the rampart-wall that doth 
bind in the town, seemeth like to a long oval fold about 
the city." 

" Ay," chimed in Heinrich Lindemann, " and the 
rampart-towers, ranged along the walls, do always look to 
me as if they were the castle-pieces set out on a chess* 
board." 

" What a many there be, uncle," exclaimed the lad; 
" the place be but one mass of steeples and turrets. It 
be mighty strong, I warrant." 

" So strong, my son," the Master-tanner answered 
proudly, " that many a Prince and Margrave hath sought 
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safety here. Yonder, at the far end there, Martin, be the 
Nicolai Church, and its nnn-cloister, which be one of tbe 
richest in these parts, for the Archbishops were wont to 
give grace-grants to all who did make a visit and a gift to 
it. Here, in the days of old, Eeinsweig,* one of the Queens 
of England sought for solace in her widowhood, and said 
prayers, day and night, for the release of her husband's 
soul that was in purgatory in the Horschelsberg." 

'* Soh ! ** exclaimed the lad in the half stupor of his 
wonderment, and as he gazed in admiration at the tall 
Byzantine tower of the Church the innocent boy Uttle 
thought that within the walls of that edifice the first 
evangelical sermon was destined to be preached, — and that 
in a few years,— owing to the words of fire that were to 
burst forth shortly, like a pent-up volcano-torrent, £K)nL 
his own lips. 

" Yon church, with the three towers," continued Hein- 
rich Lindemann, " and its wonder-fine cloister hard by 
be the Blessed Virgin's Church {Ldehfrauen oder Marien. 

* Unfortunately for the Thuringian tradition. Englishmen are not 
cognizant that any lady of the name above mentioned was ever mar- 
ried to any of the English monarchs — more especially to those reigu* 
ing between the time of the founding of the monastery, in 1086, and 
its suppression in the middle of the 16th century; an interval which 
includes the reigns from Harold 1. to Queen Elizabeth. 
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Kirche)J^ It standeth over against the Elniglit's Lane 
(RUter-gasse), on the hill there, and hath a mill for the 
grinding of meal belonging to the cloister. Thou canst 
just catch its water-wheel twinkling in the light there-^ 
dost see 1 — ^where the pond shineth, like unto a mirror." 

"Oh, I see !" cried the delighted lad; "why, unde, it 
be one of the grandest churches in all the town." 

"That is righteous, boy," proceeded the tanner; "it 
hath no less than twenty altars, and many vicars to give 
glory to it; and it was at that church that the good 
Elizabeth, wife of Ludswig IV., the Landgrave of Thurin- 
gia, did behold, on coming to the mass decked out in 
all her robes, a picture of Christ with his crown of thorns 
upon his head, whereupon the pious Landgravine did 
snatch the jewelled diadem &om her brow, saying, ' It ill 
becometh me to wear these garish stones in sight of such a 
bitter head-wreath as that* " 

" Did she, though 1 " inquired Martin, in half incredu- 
lous admiration of the act, " then the holy Elizabeth did 
dwell hereabouts, I suppose." 

"Ay, youngster," was the reply; "the great castle of 

* This church was d^troyed in the peasant's year 1525, and no^ 
nothing but the mill-pond connected with the cloister remains to be 
seen. 
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"Wartburg, crovming the hill-top at thy back, was the home 
of the good, kind soul : and at the foot of the cattle-hill, 
Martin, thou*lt see a spital, built by the holy Landgravine 
at the time of the great famine here, upwards of two 
hundred years ago;* for the sick were too feeble then to 
mount the steep hill to be fed at the castle-gates by the 
pious princess's own hands. She was but twenty-four 
when she died, boy. So the good soul founded the spital 
at the foot of the mountain to lighten the toil of the 
poor things." 

" Bless her ! " said Martin. 

" There be a rock-spring of sweet water hard by there, 
boy," continued the tanner ; " thoult see it anon in thy 
walks, and there the pious young sovereign was wont, it 
be said, to wash the clothes of the ailing ones ; whilst out 
by the Frauen-gate yonder," he added, pointing to the 
southern extremity of the town, "thoult find a stone 

* This hospital received twenty-eight inmates, and was built with 
a circular wall about it. In the old painting of the town, as it 
formerly stood, this building has the appearance of a tiny chapel 
set in the middle of a large circus. In 1539, the Prince-Elector 
made use of the stones and tiles of this building as well as the 
chapel which had been added to it by Landgrave Friedrich 
the Grave, in 1318, for the reparation of the Castle of the Wartburg, 
so that now no trace of it, except the so-called Elizabethan Well 
remains to be seen. 
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which the indignant citizens did have set up to mark the 
spot where an old beldame,, whom the holy Eliisabeth had 
befriended many a tide and oft, did push the good Land- 
gravine into the mire, after the hard-hearted Eegent, 
Heinrich Raspe, had driven the young widow from the 
Wartburg, as soon as her husband, the Landgraf Ludwig 
lY., was no more." 

"I wonder me that anyone, let alone the Landgrave, 
could harm so-^dnd a creature," was the simple remark of 
the youtL 

"It was thus, my son: the Christly young thing," 
explained the other, "loathed the silly pomps of the world, 
loving to clothe herself always in plain and humble gar- 
ments, and ever wearing a hair-shirt next her fair and 
tender skin. The fine lords, of course, were angered at 
this ; for it was only through love for her husband that she 
could ever be got to put on the robes of state, and then, 
as thou hast seen, she was ever ready to pull the diadem 
from her brow, and bow her head to any poor sorrowing 
soul. 

" But let us finish with the city, first" 

" What be that yonder in the middle of the town 1 " the 
youth inquired, as he pointed to a square-steepled tower, 
with a battlement-Hke pinnacle at each of its four comers. 
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The master tannar leplied, "' Oh ! that he the ehmch 
dedicated to St Geoige^ the patztm saint of oar town." 

^ And he he the patzcm saint of Mansfeld, too," chimed 
in the hoy. ^Doyon know, nncle, that Mansfelder folk do 
mj that it was at Lnn^beig^ near to naa^ where St^ Creoige 
did kill the dragon." 

^ And here thej declare^'' laughed the nnde, "the saint 
did slay the heast in the wilds of Thnringia ;" and then, 
xesoming the snhject in hand, he continned;> — 

" The hnildings behind the St George's church he those 
of the school to which thon art bound, lad ; and that long 
chapel-like edifice, &cing the Jargen's Kirche, is the 
cloister of the bare-footed firiars, called the Franciscans — 
and they be the teachers that thou wilt have to follow, 
boy, for some time to come." 

Young Martin shuddered as the recollection of his 
twelve months' suffering with the Augiistiners passed 
through his mind. But he was among friends now, he 
thought the moment after, and so he gazed on at the pretty 
valley-city, and with far different eyes from what he had 
ever looked upon the huge incompassable town of Magde- 
burg. 

" There at the back of the Franciscan cloister," went on 
ich Lindemann, "is the God's-acre of the monks, 
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ranged just under the dty walls — dost see 1 — by the hill 
there — ^which we called the Priests*-hill ; ay, and it be sad to 
hear," added Martin's companion gravely, "that big bell of 
St. Greoige's Church boom over the city whenever another 
soul be on its way to its last home ; there " 

"Is the church-bell here as big as the one at Eisleben, 
^ uncle?" inquired the boy. 

"I cannot say yea or nay, lad," was the reply ; " but it be 
a mighty fineiiew work, and was set up in the church-tower 
here but one year after thy birth, Martin, and with these 
words stamped on the everlasting metal of which it was 
made : — 

" * With Margaretta*s name they crowned me, 
* In St George's Church they sound me, 

' And Stephen Ho£Einann he did found me — 1484.* 

"But, uncle, the grand buildings of the town," went on 
the boy, " seem to be gathered round about the Jorgen*8 
KircheJ' 

" Yea, so they be," was the answer. " On one side thou 
seest the Eesidenz-haus of the Thuringian Landgraves, 
with the toll-house at the back ; and facing this is the 
merchant's house (Kaup-hatis), while between the two 
lieth the Eath-haus and the city cellars, where the finest 
beer of the town be ever stored," and as the tanner meipi- 
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tioned each particular building, he pointed with his knife 
in the direction in which it lay. 

" And how callest thou, uncle," inquired young Luther, 
" the gate at the end of the town nearest to us ? " 

" Oh, that be the George' s-gate, leading to the Frankfort- 
road," ran the reply; "and the steeples close beside it be 
those of the holy Anna's cloister and spital ; indeed, I 
can hardly sum up to thee all the monkeries and holy 
houses that be scattered through the town. That long 
building with the little belfry-like pinnacle on top of it, 
between the St. George's Church and St. George's-gate, 
be the cloister of the Dominican friars ; and along the 
front of it, couldst thou but see it from here, thou wouldst 
find a row of prisons, for the Dominicans have the right 
of the Inquisition, and love to lock up, for their lives, all 
whom they suspect of doubting the teachings of the 
ChurcL" 

"But I have heard mother say, uncle," interposed 
Martin, " that it be better to still an \mruly tongue at any 
cost, lest idle babblings should set others off babbling to 
the same tuna" 

" Thy mother, boy, and my sister, was ever a zealot in 
-Faith," said the uncle ; " but in this same town of Eisenach, 
there be many ready to laugh at the fables and tricks of 
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the priests, and even the more honest of the monks them- 
selves have scarce a good word to say of the doings of their 
brothers." 

" Shame on them for it, I say," exclaimed the earnest 
lad; " why, the best man I ever knew was Father Andreas 
Proles, and he was a monk, uncle, and head of the Augus- 
tine begging-friars at Magdeburg." 

"Mayhap, boy," was the cold rejoinder; "but do thou 
speak with Johannes Hilten, the Franciscan monk here, b& 
I have done, and hear him tell thee of the sins and show- 
holiness of his brother friars, and then thou wilt have but 
little worship left for the lying, guzzling, and begging 
louts. Though, mark my word," added the tanner, " au 
that same Johannes Hilten doth not put a bridle on his 
tongue, he'll come to end his days in the torture-cages of 
the Dominican kloister yonder. But I do forget me ; I did 
bring thee hither, Martin, to show thee the beauties of our 
town, and not to rave about what be the pest of it. 

" Look there, how many fine gates we have : lo, there Is 
the Mcolai-gate, then comes the Krimmel-gate, then the 
Frauen-gate, the Prediger-gate, Preachers' Monk-gate, the 
George's-gate, and the Nadel-gate. Was ever prince's 
palace set with so many open doors to receive the wander- 
ers ? Then the spital or houses for the poor ! why they be 
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as many here as the churches that do teach our citizens 
charity to those whom God hath favonied less than them- 
selves. iNow, look around, lad, upon our hills," cried the 
burgher of Eisenach as he warmed over the glories of his 
ziative city, '^ and scarce a mountam summit you see but iis 
crowned by the stronghold of some noble duke or prince. 
There behind us frowns the fastness of the "Wartburg, with 
the castle of the Madel-stein on another hill-top on one 
side of it, and that of the Eisenach-stein, capping a third 
mountain on the other ; and though each be a fortress in 
itself yet neither hath power sufficient to enable its lord 
to force his way within our city gates, an it please the 
citizens to cut off the grace of allowing him to enter." 

" In truth, uncle," said Martin, " this Eisenach be as 
fair a place as any I have seen, and I know not whence 
came the thoughts ; but as I hear thee speak, and look 
upon the city, now basking in the sun, with the green 
hills swelling like a sea all round about it, the towji 
seemeth to me like to the ark in the deluge, and as if 
some dove were hovering near — ^like to that wood-pigeon 
yonder — ^with a branch in its mouth as an assurance that 
the strife and struggle of man's disbelief are drawing to an 
end, -and that a sweet halcyon peace of spiritual freedom 
is nigh at hand" 
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"What can put such thoughts in thy head, boyl" 
said the uncle, staring at the earnestness and wild manner 
with which the youth had spoken. 

" I know not^ uncle ; I spoke like one in a dream," 
was the simple response ; " the sight of this pretty valley- 
city spread out at my feet did put strange, wild thoughts 
into my head. I am given to such wanderings, I should 
tell thee. But when first I did look upon it, I did feel — 
I cannot tell thee why or wherefore — as if my fate in life 
were linked up with these same city walls, and that I 
should live to hail it one day as * Dear, beloved Eise- 
nach!'" 

" What ails thee, lad ? " asked the tanner, tenderly, but 
anxiously. 

" Nothing, uncle, nothing ! " ran the vague reply. ^ I 
feel as if a happy dream had come over me ; for when thou 
didst turn me round to look at the towers of the Wart- 
burg yonder, on the hill, it did seem to me as if I had 
seen it over and over again before. Thou hast had the 
self-same feeling, uncle, many a time, I doubt not," he 
added, parenthetically; "and dost thou know, uncle, as I 
looked at it I couldn't help thinking, somehow or other, 
that it was my home, though what could have put such 
silly fancies into my head I cannot tell thee. But we do 
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ringian lords for accommodation whenever they passed the 
night in the city. Panlinus teUs us that this Franciscan 
church was built in the thirteenth century, and that the 
monastery adjoining it stretched along the town walls, 
from the spot known as the " Parsonage Hill," to the 
height that was afterwards christened the " Charlotten- 
berg" — ^after the wife of "Wilhelm lY., the duke at the 
time of beautification of the pleasure garden into which 
the old Fransciscan cemetery had some years previously 
been converted. 

The tradition among the people of Eisenach is, that 
young Luther's schoolhouse was situate where the palace 
brewery (Schloss-hratierei) now stands ; and we ourselves, 
when but strangers in the town, were conducted to one of 
the malting floors in that establishment, and assured that 
this was the precise spot where Martin had been taught 
by the learned Rector Trebonius. Prolonged examination, 
however, soon convinced us that the tradition was ua- 
founded; and a cursory search of the town-chronicles 
taught us that, though Martin was in Eisenach at the 
close of the fifteenth century, this same buildiag was not 
erected until the end of the sixteenth year-hundred; for 
when the Landgrafen-hof vras enlarged by Duke Johann 
Ernst the elder, the school that had formerly been held 
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in the church of the " Bare-feet " or Franciscans was for 
the first time removed, and established upon the spot 
where the palace-brewery now stands.* 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the exact locality of 
the old Franciscan Church and the school appertaining to 
it ; for the same authority as enables us to detect the 
fallacy of the city-tradition, describes moreover the precise 
situation of the old seminary itself. " The school," says 
the chronicler, " at the time when Martin Luther fre- 
quented it, had its situation next to the Herren or Land- 
grafen-hofe, where the palace-tower of the Reaidenz-lums 
exists to this day.t 

Unfortunately, this interesting Franciscan school was 
pulled down in 1597, as we have said, when Duke Johann 
Ernst extended the Landgrafen-hof, and built himself a 
new wing at the western end of the old Kesidenz-haus, 
out of the stones of the demolished church and cloister, 
at the same time as he converted the Fransciscan burial- 

* The words of the historian are, " Im 16ten Jahr-hundret wurde 
der Landgrqfen'hof erweitert und die Schule wurde mit dazu gezogtm 
woraufaie ihrenPUUz da, wojetzt das Schlossbravhaus steht, erhalten 
hat'' 

t Vie Schvle hatte, damah, ihren Standort bet dem Herren-oder 
LangrafenhGfef wo jetzt der Schlossthurm dea JReMenz-kauses ist. — 
Hist. Beschreibubo der Stadt Eisenach. 

L 2 
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ground into the first pleasure-garden in connexion with 
the palace — the St George's School being then, and 
not until theuy removed, we repeat, to the site which is 
now occupied by the palace-brewery.* 

In connexion with this same old Franciscan institution, 
whither Martin was boimd, was the " currend schocij^ at 
which the choir-boys were taught, not only singing, so as 
to be able to take part in the church service, but educated 
by the monks in the classics and other forms of learning, 
with the view of fitting them either to become priests or 
teachers. 

To this day the same kind of choral academy exists in 

* The preiient dacal palace stands on the northern side of the 
market-place, nearly facing the old Residenz-haos, and occupying 
the Bite of the ancient merchantB' house or exchange {Kcaifhausy, 
This new palace was built by the Duke Ernst Augaatin 1741, at 
which time the old Kauf haug had been converted into no less than 
three beer-houses and two dwellings at the back. The reason of the 
change of residence on the part of the duke is said to have arisen 
from the fact that the widow of Duke Wilhelm Heinrich had 
destroyed all the tapestry and defaced the walls of the chambers of 
the old palatial dwelling. When the present palace was first built 
it had a clock that struck the hours with a set of bells, under the 
cupola on the roof, that were arranged so as to play a chime at regular 
intervals. The clock and bells, however, no longer exist; and the 
old " JleaidenX'haus" is now converted into a soup-kitchen for the 
poor, instituted by the late Duchess of Orleans. 
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connexion with the city or bnrger-school of Eisenach. For 
as the scholars of the St. George's School increased greatly 
in number after the Keformation, the then new seminary 
was removed from the building, which has since been 
converted into the palace-brewhouse, to the Dominican or 
preacher's cloister, where, at the beginning of the last 
century, it was formed into a " gymna»iu7n,^* and where it 
still remains. 

On the removal of the St. George's School to its pre- 
sent quarters, the " currend " or choral part of the institu- 
tion was transferred thither also, and it continued to be 
connected with that establishment until the year 1836, 
when the superintendence of it was handed over to the 
directors of the " burgers' schule,'* under whose charge it 
continues to the present day. 

There are at present some sixty scholars in connexion 
with this part of the burgers' school, thirty of whom are 
from fifteen to twenty years old, and the remainder con- 
siderably younger, their ages varying from twelve to ten 
or even lower. One half of these boys— or fifteen of the 
elder and fifteen of the younger ones — sing hymns and 
chorals every other Simday (though formerly it was cus- 
tomary for the youths to do so twice or even thrice in each 
week) between the hours of five and six in the morning, 
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winter and summer, snow or wind — heavy rain-£alls 
alone preventing them— outside the principal houses, and 
often along the streets of the town. One moiety of the 
older and younger boys, with a director at their head, take 
one half of the town one Sunday, and the other moiety the 
other half on the following Sabbath. These lads form 
part of the choir-singers at the two principal churches — a 
certain portion of them singing at the St George's Church, 
in the " Wednesday's market-place," and the other at the 
Nicolai Kirche, in the " Saturday's market-place." They are 
chosen from the scholars of the several academic institu- 
tions in the city, on account of their melodious voices, 
and are taught singing for two or three years before be- 
coming connected with the choir. The houses outside 
which they chant are said to be generally the same as they 
were in Martin Luther's time, and these consist mostly 
of the larger dwellings, in which the wealthier burghers 
of old may be supposed to have resided, as well as the 
majority of the bakers' sliopa distributed throughout the 
town. The singers come provided with the scores of the 
ditforent parts of the hymns they are to sing, and as soon 
as it grows light, they make use of these as guides to the 
general harmony — the lads, as they halt and prepare to 
sing, grouping themselves around the director, who first 
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strikes tlie key-note with the tuning-fork he holds in his 
hand, and then proceeds to regulate the time and modula- 
tion of the choraL 

As soon as Divine service is over, the younger portion 
of the singers assemble in the Wednesday's market-place, 
under the burgers' school, with their " currends " (or little 
money-boxes) in their hands. These currends, from which 
the institution derives its distinctive name, consist of 
small circular boxes, made of tin, about as big as a child's 
mug, with a slit at the top, a padlock in front, and handle 
at the back. They are painted brown, and are still of the 
same form as they were in the time of Martin Luther, 
whose currend-box may be seen preserved to this day in 
the Luther chamber at the Wartburg. 

When the whole of the little fellows deputed to collect 
the donations have come together, they file off in couples — 
oach pair of boys soliciting alms in different districts of the 
quarter in which they have collectively chanted that 
morning. It is customary for the citizens at whose houses 
the boys sing regularly, to pay ten groschens (or one shil- 
ling English) every quarter towards the institution ; so 
that the youngsters beg only at the houses of the non- 
subscribers in the locality which forms part of their beat. 
Upon reaching these houses, the little lads open the doors 
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or enter the open shops, and then, with their money-box 
held forth in their hands, they cry aloud, in a peculiar 
drone, with a prolonged emphasis upon the first syllable 
of the word — " Co-o-or-erid ! " while they jingle their coins 
in their little tin boxes, to remind the people of the object 
of their visit. Their usual reward is more or less " pfen- 
nige " (twelve of which make an English penny), according 
to the amount of liberality, or small-change, possessed by 
the donor at the time. 

The money thus collected is divided among the scho- 
lars every quarter of a year, and goes to find them either 
in clothes, or such other articles as they may require ; the 
only drawback being, that those boys who have failed 
to assemble at the appointed time and place on the Sunday 
morning, have to forfeit one groschen (about a penny) 
out of the share coming to them for each day they 
have been absent. 

In the olden time it was usual for each of the currend- 
boys to be provided with a mantle similar in shape to that 
of the Catholic " Ghor Rocky^ but of a thick material ; for 
we find in the historical account of Eisenach that the 
choir-singers sang every Wednesday and Saturday fore- 
noon, before the people's houses, each being alike clad in 
a blue cloth mantle (" Sammtlich rait einem blatien Tuch- 
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mantel hekleidety) These mantles, however, were discarded 
for many years, for it was not until the boys were supplied 
with cloaks through the liberality of one of the principal 
manufacturers of the town, that the currend-scholars made 
their appearance in their ancient garb, though the mantles 
now worn are of a black, rather than the ordained blue 
colour. The days for singing in the streets, moreover, have 
been changed, the chanting being restricted now to once in 
the week, initead of twice, while the periods of collection 
continue to be hi-weekly as of old. 

At the period of Martin Luther's first visit to Eisenach 
the winter had hardly died out It was Easter-tide when 
the boy first quitted Mansfeld for Magdeburg, and he had 
stayed just upon a twelvemonth in the Augustine monas- 
tery there ; so that when he reached the renowned 
Thuringian city, the woods were all bare, or red with the 
dried, rusty-looking oak leaves still clinging to the boughs, 
and the snow-bells were only just beginning to peep 
through the stunted grass of the meadows ; the deer had 
ceased coming down from the forests to the neighbouring 
villages, in quest of food, and the red-brown rocks of the 
Frwuen-thal and Chhauene-stein-thaly that had no longer 
huge stalactites of ice pendant from their edges ; the night- 
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ingale had not yet been heard in the woods al)oat the towiiy 
and the swallows' nests that were built under the eaTes of 
the old houses were still untenanted. The fields and the 
lull-sides were all brown as umber, and speckled over with 
the dappled oxen-team that were busy &om mom till sun- 
down turning up the soil ; while on certain days of the 
week the poorer part of the towns-folk were to be seen 
streaming in through the gates, bending beneath the heavy 
bundle of dried twigs and branches which they canied on 
their backs^ and which they were allowed to break, but 
not to cut, from the forest trees for the feeding of their 
scanty fires. The Horschel, the Kasse, and the mill- 
ditches were swollen, and ruddy as the old sandstone of the 
neighbouring mountains, with the heavy floods that had 
set in on the breaking up of the winter. The peasants* 
wagons had been taken off their sledging-timbers (stMitten- 
I'ufejj and once more came to the markets upon wheels ; 
the house-wives were busy removing the straw mats from 
before the greater number of the casements, or stripping 
the rolls of moss from the cracks of the window-frames ; 
and little boys, with a basket slung in front of them, wan- 
dered about from street to street, ringing their hand-bells 
to annoimce to those in the beer-house that the salt^^d 
"Lent-breads" were clos^ «it b^tnd^ 'V'^bile the old grey- 
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bearded peasant was heard crying in tlie narrow lanes, 
^^ Kauf Kalmus 1 halmus kaufl'^ ("Buy my sweet-flag,") 
the stalks of which, were used for flavouring the corn- 
brandy- wine that was to be kept as stock for the year. 

Though the days were occasionally sunny and warm 
so long as the sun-shine lasted, the nights were still 
stingingly bleak ; and often in the morning the fields were 
dusted all over with the white glittering powder of the 
hoar frost, while from the plants beside the brooks outside 
the town there hung long icicles like a fringe of crystal- 
glass about the stems and leaves. 

Such a morning was it, most probably, when little 
Martin commenced his life as a currend-boy in the St 
George's school of EisenacL There was not a gleam of 
daylight when the bell of the Franciscan cloister sum- 
moned the choir-boys to rise for their morning's rounds 
about the town. The moon was shining in the clear 
sky, bright as a silver shield, and the stars twinkled 
in the cold, ashy, grey air as if they were so many little 
winged " Johannis worms'^ (Thuringian fire-flies) floating 
in the dusk. 

Ab the boy sprang from the litter that served him for a 
bed, and tried to look out of the casement, he had to scrape 
through the thin ^heet of frosted flower-work covering 
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the rude, round panes that were like the ends of so many 
bottles set in the window-frame. The little fellow shud- 
dered as he felt how sharp the air was, and saw throngh 
the scratch he had made in the ice upon the window-glass, 
the moon-beams shining on the house-tops, as white as a 
sheet of snow. But there was no time to hesitate^ for he 
could hear the other singers go clattering down the cloister 
stairs ; so he hurried on his clothes, and proceeded to join 
the rest, who were assembling in front of the chuich out- 
side. 

The lads whose duty it was to sing through tlie town 
that Sabbath morning, were soon mustered by the Cantor, 
and then away they shuffled in a throng, one after the 
other, and each with his blue cloth cloak drawn tightly 
around him; while some shivered, others yawned, and 
others rubbed their sleepy eyes on their first entry into 
the streets of the still and desolate city. 

The house of John Trebonius, the learned Bector of 
the St. George' s-school, was the first visited. This stood 
on the little bit of rising ground known as the " Pastor^s- 
hill " (now called the Pfarr-herg\ and close against what 
was then and is still styled the " Hohj-housey^* which was 
at that time the prayer and offering-house of the Francis- 
can brotherhood, and was stored, not only with relics, but 
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with, all kinds of holy images ; and thither people came to 
pray and make gifts, even down to a halfpenny, to save 
their souls " from the regions of fire and brimstone," — to 
use the words of the old chronicler& This building was 
directly facing the Franciscan monastery ; and immediately 
adjoining it lived, as we have said, John Trebonius, the 
Eector of the Franciscan or St. George*s-schooL 

Here the singers grouped themselves in a circle about 
the Cantor, and, after the key-note had been pitched, 
burst forth into one loud chant that, in the stillness of the 
darkness, made the streets echo again and again with the 
solemn sounds. 

"Tis mom I" sang one, in a fine, deep bass voice. 
*'*Tis morn !" echoed another, with the exquisite har- 
mony of a tenor. 

" Tis mom ! " chanted a third, taking up the strain. 
And then they all sang together, as if with one voice : 
" 'Tis morn ! and we here ere the sun 
To tell another week hath run ; 
Another week is quickly passed, 
Who knows which week shall be the last. 

"We're in thy hands, Lord.'* 
At this point the casement of the house outside which 
they were singing was opened, and one of the inmates, 
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M'ho was huddled up in a thick rug, leant with his arms 
upon the sill, to listen to what followed. 

"The birds," then trilled forth one of the younger boys, 
in a fine melodious treble. 

" The birds," repeated another, still younger, and whose 
voice was even shriller than the first. 

" The birds," chimed in a third, holding the note till 
the others all took up the strain in different parts, and 
chanted simultaneously — 

" The birds are not yet on the wing; 
Our matin lay, ere they, we sing. 
A prayer for thee, a prayer for thine, 
Ere yet the eastern sunbeams shiue. 
We breathe to God the Lord ! " 
As the youths sang out the words in the tomblike 
silence of the sleeping city, the music of their finely-blent 
voices floated in exquisitely delicious gusts of harmony 
upon the fresh morning breeze. Not another sound was 
to be heard ; not a light to be seen, and the taU, colourless 
forms of the church-steeples and the city-towers stood out 
aijjainst the cold, grey background of the starry sky with a 
lialf spectral air. 

Music on the water hath ever a special charm of sweet- 
ness about it Again, what so touching, too, as music over 
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a grave, with the sense that the ears in the tomb below 
are deaf to all earthly sounds. But music in the dead of 
the night surpasses all; for it has then something of an 
unearthly character about it ; not alone because the sing- 
ers are unseen, or because the contrasted, stillness of all 
around gives a double richness and sweetness to the 
sounds ; but because the senses are at such a time half en- 
tranced in slumber, and the mind ready to indulge in the 
wildest iutemal fancies on the least external promptings. 
What wonder, then, that the sweet voices of that boy- 
choir, commiQgling as they did, till the warbling of the 
many throats sounded like the pealing of one single organ 
in the distance, should have stirred the soul of all who 
listened with thoughts of the choicest, tenderest, and 
gravest beauty; for indeed it wanted but little imagina- 
tion, at such an hour and in such a superstitious age, to 
believe that the invisible boy-singers m the darkness, as 
their chant filled the air above and all around, were some 
ghostly angelic choir, waking up the creatures of the earth 
from the worldly trance that was upon them. 

The chant was no sooner ended, than the figure at the 
little wiadow above cried out, " Thank ye, my children;" 
after which the choral throng went shivering ofi" again 
down the little hill and across the open St. George's 
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Place to the tri-gabled old " Herren-hauSf* part of which 
was then appropriated to the residence of the principal 
city-magistrates or " ccmsulea^^ as they were then called, — 
a title which in later times was changed into that of 
burgomaster. Here dwelt the worshipful Hans Munck 
and Hans Miiller, the mayors of Eisenach for that year, 
and hero, as a mark of honour, two of the city fiEaitasins 
stood outside the round, arched gateway below; these, 
with the exception of some stray priest, with a lantern 
in his hand, who was hastening to administer the last 
sacrament of extreme unction to some poor dying souly 
where the light was seen gilding the panes of the one 
house in the general darkness — ^these, we say, besides the 
boy taking down the shutters at the ewly schnapps shop 
at the comer, were the only signs of life in the place. 

Here another morning hymn was sung — the voices 
ringing through the open and deserted square, and sound* 
ing with such solemn intensity, that many of the citizens 
dwelling in the houses by the Raths-keller, at the comer, 
were roused from their slumbers ; and window after win- 
dow became burnished with the lights within. 

The hymn ended, away the choir-scholars hurried again, 
off to the Goldsmith's Street, where dwelt the wealthier 
burghers of the town, and where, above the stone arch- 
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way to the big houses, the escutcheons and initials of the 
owners were sculptured on the key-stone. Here, too, the 
narrow street was made to reverberate again and again 
with the early chant, while the matin bell of the several 
churches kept tolling at every bar of the carol ; after 
which they bent their steps to the Butchers* Lane, pass- 
ing, by the way, many an aged crone who went coughing 
along with her well-thumbed " missal" in her hand on 
the road to the early prayers. 

By this time the air was blue with the coming light of 
day, the birds were twittering on the house-tops, and the 
white wood smoke curling from many a chimney, while 
the faint breeze, which usually springs up at simrise, grew 
chillier and more searching than ever ; so that when the 
lad reached the shambles of the town they found the master 
butchers who dwelt there (for each trade in those days 
had its particular quarter to which it was restricted), busy 
unlocking the gratings before their open shops, and arrang- 
ing the tubs of pickled-bee^ or the little bits of fresh 
meat, or festoons of sausages upon the hooks within; 
while each, as the troop of boys went by, drew the night- 
cap from his head and cried " Good morning'* to them 
all. In this place, also, was the choral chanted — outside 
the house belonging to the master of the butchers' guild ; 
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vhile the greasy-garmented iahabitants of the quarfcer 
came and grouped themselves about the boys and stood, 
with uncovered heads and gapmg mouths, listening to the 
8tav& 

Next they were off to the Frauen Street, and there the 
morning hymn was repeated in &ont of the little bakers' 
shops that had now the tiny tray of fresh-baked white 
breadlets slung outside the ground-floor window. 

Again and again the hymn was sung in front of the 
little bread-stores, while the master-bakers stood at the 
doors with their bare feet, and their hair and eye-brows, 
white as thistle-down with the flour clinging to them, 
and their apprentices by their side, listening with wonder- 
ment to the carolling of the little sweet-throated throng. 

After this the soap-boilers' quarter was visited, and then 
the bark-reeking neighbourhood of the tanneries, where 
Heinrich Lindemann was already at the window, smoking 
his long pipe, as he waited to listen to his little nepheVs 
first performance with the currend singers of the town. 

At the conclusion of the hymn in this part of the 
town, the tanner nodded and smiled approvingly to 
Martin as off the troop hurried once more ; whereupon 
they wended their way to the Lower Lane (or Unter- 
gasse), where dwelt the master weavers and cloth-makers 
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of the city — ^the looms beside the windows there ceasing 
to clatter as the chant commenced — ^for it was customary 
then for all to work up to church-time. And when the 
choral had once more been given in the Knife-smiths*- 
street, the lads returned to the St. George's Place, and 
there, at the back of the Residenz-haus (which then 
formed part of the " Herren," or City Magistrate's house, 
as we have before said), they drew up in front of a large 
mansion remarkable for its carved stone gateway, with 
caryatic figures supporting the massive arch, and with 
huge, over-hanging floors, and high, many-storyed roof. 

This domicile was known, even in those days, as it is 
down to these, by the title of the " Cotta-house," for 
there dwelt three merchant-brothers of that name. Fried" 
rich, Conrad, and Johann; and they were among the 
wealthiest, the most learned, and the most esteemed of 
the Eisenacher burgesses in young Martin Luther's time. 

Johann, or Hans, Cotta the youngest of the three bro- 
thers, had abeady filled the office of City Consul, or 
Mayor, at three distinct periods, and had, moreover, been 
twice elected to serve as " Schoppe," or Sheriff! Indeed^ 
so highly does the Cotta family appear to have been 
respected by the citizens of Eisenach, that from the mid- 
dle of the 15th century, down to the end of the 16thf 
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the names of some one or other of the brothers, or their 
. children, occur almost every other year, as having been 
chosen to fill the chief posts of dignity in the town. The 
name of Conrad alone is absent from the historical list of 
the consuls and scabeni of the period ; but he is known 
to have been a member of the " EatJis-eollegium," as it 
was called — a body which is equivalent to the town 
councillors of the old English municipalities, and which 
institution the chronicles tell us was coeval with the 
building of the town itself* 

The grave-stone of Conrad Cotta is still to be seen 
standing against the southern wall of the Eisenach ceme- 
tery, close to that of his brother Johann, whose ftill-length 
figure is sculptured in his long fur-lined gown of ofi&ce. 
The epitaph of Conrad is loud in the praise of his virtues, 
and tells us that he died in his 77th year, but the precise 

♦ In the year 1300 this collegium was composed of 24 stadi-rSlhen^ 
or raths-herren, as they were sometimes called. The members of 
this body, from the 12th to the beginning of the 15th century, bein^ 
looked upon with such honour that they were styled the " nobile9 
ministeriales," the noble city ministers ; and in the time of Landgraf 
Balthaaar (a.d. 1881—1406) it was thought so enviable a dignity to 
be a member of the Eisenach Eaths-coUegium, that many of the 
burghers promised the citizens, if they were elected to the office, to 
contribute 300 " shock-groschen" yearly towards the payment of the 
town debts. 
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date of his death has been unfortuiiately effaced by the 
mouldering away of one comer of the stone. The genea- 
logical tree of the Cottas, however, records the death of 
Conrad to have occurred in the year 1511, so that 
this member of the family — whose kindness, as well as 
that of his wife Ursula, to the poor little currend 
scholar, Martin Luther, has become the most illustrious 
of all the Cottas, and conferred a finer patent of nobility 
upon the descendants of that race than that which was 
originally granted to their ancestors by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, — ^this same good Master Conrad, we say, must have 
been bom in the year 1494, and consequently have been 
some 63 years of age at the time when little Martin Luther 
first sang as a currend-boy before his house, and after- 
wards begged of Dame Ursula at his door.* • 

* There are the same contradictory statements to be found in the 
works of the different Lutheran biographers^ concerning the hus- 
band of Ursula Cotta, as there are concerning the number of Mar- 
tin's brothers and sisters, or even the birth-place of the Frau Luther 
herself. Audin, who (with the exception of Jorgens) is, perhaps, 
the most precise of all the recent writers on the subject, speaks of 
Ursula as *' veuve d^un riche bourgeois,** (Hist, de la vie, p. 6.) 
Michelet, on the other hand, changes Conrad Cotta into a gentleman 
of the name of Hans Schweikard, of whom he makes Ursula Cotta 
the widow; though, by what peculiar marital arrangement, the 
widow Cotta could ever have been the Frau Schweikard it is difficult 
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Of the age of the goodwife, Ursula herself, no re- 
cords exist. The family pedigree shows, however, that 
Conrad and Ursula had two children, named Heiniich 

to understand. " After a while/* are M. Michelet's words, " Martin 
obtained a more regular subsistence, and an asylum in the house of 
Dame Ursula Cotta, widow of Hans Schw6ikard, who took compas- 
sion on the poor wandering boy." i,Life of Luther, p. 5, Bogu^s 
Edition.) Eyen the Chronicles of the town of Eisenach give equally 
unsatis&ctory and conflicting accounts of Ursula Cotta, and the Cotta 
fiEunily in general. In the *' Topographical and Historical Account of 
the City of Eisenach/' by Johann Wilhelm Storch, we find at page 
47 the following statement: '* The Reformer, Doctor Martin Luther," 
says that author, "came to our currend-school at the end of the 15th 
century, and was a poor scholar here, as is well known, and a pious 
widow, named Cotta, had a mantle made for him on account of his 
agreeable yoice." On the other hand, Christianus Paulinus, who 
was one of the earliest local writers, has the following passage in his 
'' Histo^cal Dissertation" upon the *' ancient and noble family of 
the Cottas** concerning Conrad and Ursula his wife: " Illi fascea 
detulit patrias ut officii memor consuleret, et cuique suum daret. 
Iste sapiens dlctus ad idem consulatils fastigium surrescit, anno 
MDXZY, uti Fridericus. Conradus ex Ursula. Schallbia suscepit 
BoNAYENTURAM II. cousulem ct mcrcatorcm urbis primarium, ac 
Hbnrioum IL, etiam consulem, sod in csBlibatu extinctum/' 

Here, then, we have four distinct statements: (1) that of Audin. 
who describes Ursula Cotta as the toidow of a rich citizen; (2) that 
of Herr Storch, the Eisenach historian, who speaks of her as a pious 
widow, who had a mantle made for Martin ; (3) that of M. Michelet, 
according to whom she was the widow of Hans Schweikard ; (4) that 
of Paulinus, the earliest local writer on the subject, who tella 
us that Conrad Cotta was made consul of Eisenach in the year 
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and Bonaventura, while the ancient catalogue of the 
persons forming the corporation of town-councillors in 
Eisenach, from the year 1247, bears an entry that Heinrich 

1525. Upon searching the town register, however, we found that 
no member of the family was either mayor or sherifi* of the city 
at the time named, and that in the year 1524 it was the brother, 
Johann Cotta, who filled the office instead of Conrad. Under 
these circumstances a letter was sent to the present descendant 
of the family living at Tarant, near Leipzig, and he very politely, 
in answer to the numerous queries put to him, forwarded to us a 
copy of the genealogical tree of the Cotta family, with the dates of 
birth and death of each member affixed, so far as they could be now 
ascertained. By the aid of this document we then discovered that 
neither was the Eisenach tradition true that Ursula was a widow at 
the time of Martin first coming to Eisenach in 1498, nor was there 
any foundation for the statement of Paulinus that her husband was 
chosen consul in the year 1525 — and that for the very cogent reason 
that Conrad died in the year 1511, or in other words, he was alive 
thirteen years after Luther's first visit to the city, and dead four- 
teen years before the time he is said to have become bui^gomaster of 
Eisenach. 

The inscription on Conrad Cottars grave-stone in the Eisenach 
cemetery is to the following effect: — 

'' I KNOW THAT UY EeDEEMEB 

liveth, and that he will hbbeafter 
Wake me out of the earth, 
And that he will thereupon 
Encompass me with this my skin, 
So that I shall see God in the flesh, 
And I SHALL SEE him in the spirit too. 
And my eyes shall behold him 
As NO stranger." 
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Cotta died in the year 1565, adding, " that he was a well- 
to-do man, a great patron of learning, and that he studied 
at Wittenberg, where he was for five years the table com- 

Aroand this central inscription the following lines are Bculptured : 
" CONRAD COTTA IN GOD THE LORD 
SLEEP3 IN THE 77th TEAR OP HIS AOE- 
JORGENS PLAN." 

The first of the last three lines is oat at the top of the stone ; 
the second extends down the right hand side of it, the termination 
being efi&ced; and the two words which compose the third line are 
all that can now be made out of the inscription that once stood on 
the left hand side of the tomb. Immediately above the writing are 
two escutcheons, one on either side, with^ the head of a cherub 
sculptured in relief in the centre. The escutcheon on the left hand 
is that of the Cotta family, and that of the Luthers, t. e. three roses 
and a half cross- bow appears on the right; while the head of the 
cherub in the middle bears a curiously-strong resemblance to 
Martin Luther himself, the neck being oddly enough swathed in a 
clerical cravat, such as Martin is seen to wear in the portrait of 
him by Lucas Cranach. 

Of the family of Ursula Cotta, on the other hand, it is known, 
from the historical dissertation of Paulinus, concerning what he 
styles the " antiqud et nohile familia Cottarum" that Conrad Cotta 
was wedded to one Ursula Schalbe, who, according to Lingk's 
" Travels connected with the History of Luther," was the daughter 
of the mayor of Ilefeld. In the Eisenach town-registries, however, 
the name of Hans or Johann Schalbe is found recorded as being 
several times consul of the city between the years 1464 and 
1475, while that of Heinrich Schalbe appears associated with the 
same office in 1495 and 1503; so that, as citizens in those dayv 
seldom travelled far from their own homes in quest of wives, and the 
people of Eisenach to this day have continued to intermarry so 
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panion (Tisch-hursch) of Martin Luther;" so that, as the 
tradition runs that Heinrich Gotta was some few years 
younger than Luther himself when Martin was received 
into the wealthy burgher's fSamily, we may, without going 
very wide of the mark, assume that he was bom somewhere 
about the year 1490, and consequently that he was about 
seven or eight years old when he became the playmate of 
our hero, and that his mother at the same period had 
seen some fifty summers, more or less. 

Such, then, was the family that dwelt in the large 
house upon the St. George's Place, outside which Martin 
Luther and his brother choir-scholars were about to repeat 

uniformly with their own townsfolk, that almost every other person 
whom a true Eisenadher meets in his walks through the streets is 
either a first, second, or third cousin to him, and the cries of 
*' Guten tag, vetter** (Good day, cousin), resound at every moment 
on every side — such customs render it far more likely that Conrad 
Cotta should have been wedded to the daughter of the Schalbe 
family, who were the mayors of Eisenach, than have gone all the 
way to llefeld to seek a burgomaster's daughter of the same ni^ne. 

We shall take it for granted, therefore, on the want of more direct 
evidence, that the good Dame Ursula was a native of the Thuringian 
city, and that the Heinrich Schalbe who had been the burgomaster 
of the town three years before Martin first visited the place, was 
her own brother, and that Hans Schalbe, who had filled the same 
office thrice between the years 1461 — 1475, was her father, and that 
he was dead at the period to which this part of our story refers. 
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their matin cliant — a chant with which the new currend- 
scholar's future lot in life was so intimately connected, 
that we, who look back upon the event through the long 
vista of nearly four hundred years, can but wonder what 
would have been the fate of the poor penmless and almost 
friendless lad-^and what other spirit would have been 
left to have fought the hard fight of the battle of the 
Reformation — had not the lucky giffc of his fine melodious 
voice touched the heart of the tender Ursula Cotta; op 
how the destitute boy would possibly have lived, when 
his uncle, Heinrich lindemann, had ceased to welcome 
him at his board, had not Ursula and Conrad been ready 
to open their doors to the outcast, and to tend and foster 
him as dearly as if he had been a child of their own. 

Those who see the world as something more than a 
mere " fortuitous concourse of atoms," and believe that 
the forces which are for ever at work around us are but 
the immutable expressions of the Almighty's will, surely 
must discern the finger of God in such portentous " acci- 
dents" as these — accidents which consist in the mexe 
(Planting of a hymn in a touching tone by one who was 
but little better than a poor beggar-boy singing in the 
street, and which yet are made to lead, not only to the 
down£ftIl of the most despotic tyranny that ever enthralled 
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mankind, but to give birth to a new creed — ^tbat great 
creed of self-reliance and self-assertion (for the " Gospel 
freedom " established by Luther was but the forerunner of 
the grand system of mental freedom propounded by Bacon) 
which has done more for the enlightenment and progress 
of mankind than ages of mere scholastic dogmatism had 
or ever could liave compassed. 

From this time forth Martin's boyhood was but one 
long chapter of such accidents, while each of the so-called 
*' fortuitous " links in the chain bore, each and all, aUke 
towards one simple end — an end, moreover, that his father 
was sworn to prevent, viz. his entering into holy orders, 
and which event was neither more nor less than the pivot 
upon which his whole after Hfe was made to hinge. 

!N'ow, if a barrel of gunpowder were to be found hidden 
in a cellar, with a train laid from it to a point far away, 
and at the end of that train a match-box, in readiness 
to fire the whole, why surely any common jury, made up 
of the commonest minds in the country, would not hesitate 
for a minute to regard such a collocation of circumstances, 
all tending towards one particular result, as an act of 
design on the part of some person unknown. 

To us the same eloign is apparent in every little inci- 
dent in the early life of Martin Luther. 
But we shall see. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DAME URSULA COTTA TAKES PITT ON LITTLE MARTIN. 

The sun was now just trembling above tbe square tower 
of the Nicolai gate, and the long shadow of the little 
turret on top of the " Raths-keller " (the beer-house called 
the Town-Councillors' cellar), at the comer of the market- 
place, stretched far across the open space ; while the large 
dragon-shaped gurgoils that projected fjEur out fix)in the 
eaves of the old-fashioned houses began to drip with the 
thawing of the hoar frost on the roofe. The streets were 
astir with the donkeys laden with the huge tin milk-jugs 
that were shaped like old Etruscan beakers, and the 
serving-girls were out at the St Greorge's fountain, grouped 
around the large gilt statue of the patron saint of the 
town, some with their great wooden water-tubs, that were 
like gigantic quivers, strapped to their back, and others 
with them resting on the coping-stone of the fountain, as 
they waited and gossiped till it came to their turn to 
have them tilled. ** 

" Still ! " cried one of the maids, as she tried to silence 
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the clatter of voices about the hrunnen ; " there be the 
currend-scholars with their pretty morning song. Be still, I 
say ! " and immediately afterwards all the folk about the 
market-place had uncovered their heads, while the more 
simple of the girls knelt down in front of the gilt image 
of the patron saint, as the following hymn came floating 
through the air : — 

" Hark ! hark ! " sang two of the youngest among the 
choir. 

" Hark ! hark !". two of the elder choristers repeated; 
and immediately all the others chanted together — 
" Hark ! hark ! *tis now the sabbath morn ; 
The seventh day this hour is bom." 
« Sing, sing," cried the two youngsters. 
" Sing, sing," echoed the two elder ones, as before ; and 
then the whole choir responded with — 

" Sing, sing a hymn that swells to Heaven ; 
This day 's the best of all the seven." 
" Up wake ! '* chanted one alone. 
" Up wake ! " warbled another, in a still higher key ; 
and then one and all poured forth the strain in chorus — 
" Up wake ! up wake, and hear our layj 
This is the blessed Sabbath day.'* 
Before the first verse had ended, Ursula Cotta was at 
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the window, bearing in her arms her little son Heinrich, 
whom it was plain, from the long, loose flannel gown in 
which he was clad, and the rough and tufted state of his 
golden locks, she had but that moment dragged from his 
bed; and then, placing the little fellow with his bare feet 
to stand on the window ledge, the mother held up her 
forefinger to the sleepy child, to bid him stop crying ; and 
immediately afterwards pointed down into the street be- 
low, to show him that the currend singers, whom he and 
she loyed so dearly to hear, were grouped about their door, 
and preparing to sing a&esh. 

" Hush ! *' then sang Martin Luther by himself in a 
soft voice. 

" Hush ! ** warbled another, in the same subdued tone ; 
whereupon the whole choir chanted in a half-whisper — 
" Hush ! *tis the dawn of peace and rest ; 
The day which the Almighty bless' d.*' 

Again Martin carolled forth alone — 

" Such peace we ask for all within." 

To which the chorus responded solemnly, — 
" Forgiveness 'for thine every sin." 

** Best on, rest on," Martin again chanted singly ; and 
before he had finished the words, the others chimed in, 
in an undertone, with — 
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" Eest on, rest on ; no worldly woe 
Should the sweet Sabbath morning know." 
At the conclusion of the chant, the delighted little 
Heinrich clapped his hands and chuckled again with joy; 
while his mother looked down and nodded her head ra- 
pidly to the boys, her face beaming with smiles the while, 
in token of her approbation. 

Some few hours after this, when mass in the varioua 
churches was over, Martin and the younger choir-scholars 
assembled on the hill by the " Holy-house ," and having 
had their currend-boxes handed to them by the Eector, 
away they went in couples to collect what they could for 
the support of themselves and their brother choristers fA 
the school 

The first place Martin and his brother currender visited 
was the beer-house called the RatJis-keUer, situate at 
the comer of the market-place. "No sooner was his hand 
upon the string that pulled the latch to the drinking- 
rooi& door, than his little companion's heart &iled him^ 
and he twitched Martin by the cloak, as the latter was 
about to push the portal before him. 

" Thou hadst better not show thy face in there, I tell 
thoe ; they be mostly town-councillors within, and bear the 
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Barefooted Brothers no lore. Thou'lt get more jibes t-^^^Ti 
pfennige from them, Martin.*' 

But Martin had been too long schooled among the 
begging Mars at Magdeburg to be as faint-hearted as the 
lad who accompanied him, and who was a comparative 
novice at the business ; so breaking away firom the clutch 
of the other, he dashed abruptly into the room. 

True enough the chamber was filled as close as it could 
pack with the Rafhs-herren and burgesses of the town, 
who had come there as usual to eat their "ten o'clock 
meal,*' which consisted, for the most part, of a "bticklins^* 
(a red herring) and a chopin of white beer; and there they 
sat, stripping the skins from off the dried fish, and taking 
now a bite from the tail of the salted delicacy as they 
grasped it in their hand, and now a sup out of the wooden 
tankard in which the beer was served. 

But poor Martin had no sooner set foot in the room, 
and begun to rattle the padlock against the side of his 
empty money-box, than the ofl&cious landlord rushed up to 
him (just as the boy had got his mouth open, ready for 
giving the customary cry), and seizing him by the shoul- 
ders, shouted, "There, pack thyself of^ lout ! we want none 
of ye monkish beggars here ; *' and he was about to thrust 
the little fellow from the room. 
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Hereupon a voice cried from one comer, *'Nay ! nay! not 
80 rash, Host, not so rask Seest thou not by the strip- 
ling's fece that he be a newling in the town." 

** Oh, hang 'em all on the GalloVs-hill, I say ; have we 
not enough of the dole-seeking crew already among us," 
cried Cust Diener, who was one of the sheriffs for that 
year, " that we should be called upon to welcome as a friend 
each new mouzer that be added to the swarm 1 " 

"Ay," chimed in the landlord, from behind the cask that 
stood at one side of the apartment, as he was busy draw- 
ing a fresh can-full for the ruddy-nosed sheriff who had 
just spoken. "Have we not to pay, I would ask ye, 
gentlemen, five groschens tax to the Prince-Elector upon 
every barrel of beer worth fifty groschens? and be not 
that enough out of our money-bags ?" 

" Yea, that be righteous," cried Hans MtLller, who was 
one of the sworn guardians of the city; and then dashing 
his fist upon the table, he added, " and hath not every one 
who is worth a thousand guldens to pay one gulden every 
year besides towards this everlasting Turkish war 1 " 

"Verily," chimed in Johann Holz, the goldsmith, "we 
be eaten up alive with the vermin about us." 

" Come, come, cousins, what hath this lad done to ye, *' 
expostulated the same considerate voice from the comer, 

M 
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*< that ye shonld scoff at him thus ? An your priests and 
your princes do make ye pay heavy toll, these scieaming 
youngsters do ask ye hut for a pf&nrdng to help to pay for 
their learning at the schooL Besides, they do treat you to 
a song, like the lark doth, ere ye he out of your beds, and 
surely in the land where Tannhauser did cany off the 
prize in the siogers* struggle at the Warthurg, ye will not 
grudge this little minstrel hoy the smallest coin ye have 
in your purses ; " and so saying, he rose firom his seat and 
went towards Martin, to whom he added, " Give me thy 
currend-hox, lad, and let me see what I can gather for 
thee : the neighbours be not so sour-blooded as they may 
seem." Whereupon he took the money-box out of Martin's 
hand and proceeded round the room, rattling it loudly at 
table after table, and calling, " Co-o-or-erid /" in playful 
imitation of the well-known cry. 

This set the whole assembly laughing, and the pfennige 
kept dropping in rapidly &om the pockets of the now 
good-humoured burgesses. And when the collection was 
finished, the worthy citizen who had handed the box round, 
said, as he returned it smiling to little Luther, " There, 
boy, feel the hefb of that ! and listen I why, the pieoes do 
chirrup within like to a nest of young golden-hammers. 
Hie thee now to Father John Trebonius, and let him see 
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how good a currender thou hast been." And then laying his 
hand upon the lad's head he bent his neck back, so that 
he might look well into his face. " Whence comest thou, 
my soni" he asked kindly. 

"From Mansfeld, an it please thee," was the answer. 

" Thy name," cried the rubicund sheriff, as he handed 
his chopin to the landlord to be re-filled, adding aside, 
"and do thou throw just a quarterkin of corn-brandy- 
wine into it, for the beer doth drink a shade cold to me 
this morning." 

"Martin Luther be my name," was the boy's proud 
reply : and, had it not been that the strangers' hand was 
on his head, the little fellow would have scowled at the 
crowd of citizens at the table next him, for he could hear 
them say sneeringly, "The Luthers be miners over by 
KupfersuhL" 

" Come then, Master Martin, since so thou be'st hight,*' 
said the one who had collected the money for him, " Shame 
not thyself at thy calling, for many a Pope before thee 
hath screamed his currend-song in the street, and who 
knows but what thou mayest come to sit in the chair of 
St. Peter one day 1 " 

The little fellow could not help feeling pleased with the 

I 

flattering speech of the burgess, and he answered smil- 

M 2 
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ingly " My father doth say he would rather have me sit 
on the judgment-seat ; " and immediately the ansTver was 
given, the town-councillors and magistrates cried as with 
one voice, " Well said of thy father, lad.** 

" The law be higher than the church,'* cried onei 
"And so we'll teach these haughty priests, ere long," 
added another, — and then, as the burgess who had gone 
round with the box shook the little feUow by tke hand, 
Martin said to him in the midst of the confusion, " What. 
name shall I give to the Eector when I t^l him of the 
gentleman who was so kind to me 1 " 

" Tush ! tush, lad ! Names are naught but empty words 
to men of understanding ; so go thy way and make other 
friends in the town, for thy trade doth stand sore in need 
of it" 

" Look here !" cried Martin, once outside the door, to 
the little companion, who had been waiting for him 
there ; " the box be nearly full ; but come along, and I 
will tell thee all about it.'* And then off the couple 
trotted, the one recounting, the other listening to the 
particulars of the scene, as they descended the steep steps 
leading to the market-placa 

As light-footed as they were light-hearted then, the two 
boys made their way to the Frauen-street, leading out to 
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the gate of the same name, and there they entered the 
bakers* shops, where little Martin, who had grown bold, 
rattled his box and cried, ** co-o-or-end f ^* at the top of his 
voice ; till the folk, who knew at a glance that his face 
was strange in the town, laughed oilt-right at the courage 
of the youngster, and some dropped money into his box, 
while others stuffed stale breadlets or broken biscuits into 
his pockets. 

In the Butchers*-lane, however, he was less successful, 
for there the cloister-sisters had been before him, and 
cleared the place of every scrap of spare meat for the hos- 
pitals of the town. Nor 'did he fare much better in the 
tanners' quarter, seeing that most of the curriers had left 
for the Leipzig fair. Heinrich Lindemann, however, was 
still there, and he dropped a groschen in the box, and 
made the little fellow trill out his currend cry again 
and again, for the mere pleasure of hearing how he did 
it. The weavers, again, in the Lower-lane, had but little 
to give; still many dropped their pfennig in the box, 
and wished that they had the same chance of learning to 
read and write as the boys themselves ; while some made 
Martin scrawl his name in chalk upon their waU, as they 
stood at his elbow, wondering how the marks were made. 
At the little chandlers' shops belonging to the so-called 
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"merchants** — where everything was sold, j&ooa xiye- 
stuffis and drugs down to lamp-oil, ink, and red-henings — 
it was the custom to keep aU the suspiciouis-looking 
small coins of other duchies expressly to give to the 
currend-scholars, for they, the dealers knew, would be 
glad to take money that every other person rejected 
with scorn. And where no such doubtful pieces had 
been received in the course of the week, the lads were 
treated to a few broken sweetmeats, and wished God 
speed on their errand. 

At length the whole town had been thus scotued, and 
Martin had intoned his currend cry in the passages of the 
wealthier burgesses, in the shaving-rooms of the barber- 
surgeons, in the sheds of the knife-smiths, in the gold- 
smiths' court-yards, in the boiling-houses of the soap- 
makers, and in the dye-houses of the dyers, till he was 
nigh hoarse from gurgling out the word ; so the two lads 
were hastening back to the Eector's house^ and they had 
already reached the St. George's fountain, when Martinis 
companion stopped short as he reminded him that they 
had forgotten to call at the Cotta-house, saying that the 
gracious lady Ursula was one of the kindest of all the 
good-wives in the town to the currenders. Whereupon 
tliey retraced their steps, while Martin inquired whether 
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^-^ '^^TY^nonion meant the pleasant-looking dame who had 
nodded to them from the window oi xms xtx^u^^ ..x.. .1 ^ 

sang last that morning. 

In a few minutes afterwards the couple of youngsters 
had mounted the hroad oaken stair-case with its carved 
balustrades that led to the first floor of the mansion, and 
then opening the door which gave into the "vorsaal^^ 
(ante-room) of the apartment, Martin trilled forth, " Co-o- 
or-end 1 " till the walls echoed again with the sound. 

The nert moment the small folding doors of one of the 
sitting-rooms were thrown back, and Ursula Cotta, accom- 
panied by little Heinrich, appeared with her purse 
dangling at her side, in answer to the calL 

The only portrait of the good lady Ursula existing in 
the world, we have the best authority for saying, was 
destroyed in the great fixe at Bmenau, in the year 
1752. But it is the peculiar charm of unusual goodness 
—or, indeed, of any high mental or moral excellence-— 
that no mere literal transcript of features is needed ; £or 
to those who have imaginations sufficient to be touched 
or roused by the magnanimity recorded, there is ever 
a picture of the worthy suggested to the mind. And 
who that has read of Dame Cotta's befidendment of 
the poor miner's son while starving in Eisenach, has 
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not had the image of ihe_^fiaKML-ol/i— -»— ^^ — -^-«j«t?a 

liiinS's eye with all the vividness of 
reality— even as we see her now, with her silver hair 
braided over her broad brow, and her big, brown gazelle- 
like eyes twinkling like the fixed stars, while her round 
and rosy cheeks are puckered into dimples and creases with 
the smiles that are ever playing about her lips? Who 
cannot tell that Dame Ursula was not strictly handsome f 
for beauty in woman always breeds personal vanity, and 
such vanity leads to all kinds of worldly folly and worldly 
display. But who, on the other hand, does not figure 
her as being, in the best sense of the word, good-looking ? 
ay, and pleasant'looking as well; for when the heart is 
at peace with the world, the eyes and the lips have 
always a trace of joyousness flitting about them. 

What a buxom little body she must have been, too ! for 
who can think of the kindly dame as a gaunt and spare 
personage — since it is only your melancholy and long-faced 
Pharisees that are as meagre in form as they are in spirit ; 
and good-humour generally delights to dwell in plump, 
well-covered frames. Nor could the Eisenacher Shuman. 
ito, as she is styled in the old chronicles, have been of 
sallow complexion, or had the least tinge of gall in her 
cheeks; for bile breeds only morbid sentimentality and 
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religions asceticism: and Ursula's charity was of too whole- 
some and hearty a kind not to have come from the most 
perfect health of body and mind — ^health that must have 
been painted in the fairest and brightest colonrs upon her 
cheeks, which, we would stake our faith, were as pinky 
as morning clouds, while her chin was as round and soft 
as a ripe peach. Nay, more, though we never set eyes 
upon the faintest sign of her bodily likeness, we are as 
sure as we are that we are not dreaming at this present 
moment, that the hand of this same dear old soul was a 
perfect model of beauty, for it is the special organ of 
charity and friendship ; and in one who had these two 
lovely heart-qualities so finely mdrked, the hand that was 
made to wait upon them must, beyond doubt, have been 
exquisitely developed. 

Moreover, the costume at the time in which she lived 
was just fitted to throw a picturesque grace about such 
a character. The female head-dress then generally worn 
in Eisenach, consisted of what is called Kopf-lappen (head- 
gear), and was merely a long white cloth of fine linen, which 
was arranged about the head, while the ends were left to 
hang down at the sides, very much after the fashion of the 
sister of charity's cap of the present day; so that the 
reader has but to fancy young Martin Luther standing in 
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the piesence of some buxam, pLeaaant-lookiiig^ bniC^it-^fBd 
and i06y-cheeked ntm, or lady-abbesa^ to baye a tdLoraUy 
good ideal of the kindly-hearted old merehant^a wile hIk) 
fostered the little bare-footed or RancMcan beggar-boy 
at the end of the 15th oentoiy. 

** I have been watchiog for ye^ lads, at the window,'' 
Uisola began, smiling,, while little Heinndi Cotta stood 
stafing at the two boys, and looking first at their bare 1^ 
showing beneath their little knee-breeches, and then at the 
new pair of doth hose in which bis own little oalvea ware 
enveloped. **1 did fear me ye had forgotten oar honas^ 
when I did mark you cross the St George's Place on your 
way back. There, give me thy box, my diild," she added, 
and then dropping a piece of money through the lid, said, 
'* That be for the school, and I have bidden our maid put 
up in a cloth some bits of meat^ and part of the cream- 
cake that master Heinrich did have yester-noon for his 
birth-day; but that be for ye two alone, remember," 

The currend-boys exchanged glances of delight with one 
another, and raised their hands to their fore-looks, as they 
bowed and made answer, '' Our hearty thanks to thee^ 
gracious dame," 

Unheeding the reply, Ursula Cotta went towards Map. 
tin and said, as she patted him tenderly on the oheel^ 
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" Thou Wst come "but newly among us, I do think] " and 
then asked, " From what fold hast thou strayed, my little 
lamb ? " 

" I be from Mansfeld," was the answer. 

** So wide as Mansfeld is thy home, poor child ! and thy 
father has more mouths at his board than he hath food to 
feed them with, I warrant me," the good soul ran on, " or 
thy mother would never send thee to beg thy schooling in 
che streets of Eisenach." And then drawing her son Hein* 
rich to her side, she added, " See, Heinrich, all the little 
birds'-nests are not so well feathered as thine, child. Did 
I not tell thee so, when thou didst pout and sulk last night, 
because I would not let thee have the rest of thy cream- 
cake that I had set aside for these poor little onesi There^ 
run thou and bring it hither, so that thou canst see the 
lads eat it before thee. It will be a good lesson for thee 
through life, my son." 

And while the boy was gone on his errand, Ursula drew 
Martin towards her and asked once more, '' Art thou not 
the little sweet-throated lark that I did hear warbling so 
prettily at my gate this morning ] " 

The boy's i^ce went crimson with blushes at the speech, 
and he hung his head while he modestly replied : ** I did 
sing the first part of the Sabbath carol to-day, gracious 
lady," 
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" I did think as much, straight when I did see thy 
pretty face again,'* she said. " What he thy name's^' 
day ] " then she went on, inquiring. 

" St Martin, an it please thee, lady." 
, ^* Soh thou he*st called after the holy St. Martin — eh, 
my little fawn ! and he be the patron saint of Thuringia, 
Let me look at thine eyes, lad;*' and then as she bent the 
boy*s head back, she added : " Why, they be as blue and 
clear as the summer-sky, and thy hair, too, as golden as 
the ripe com," and she passed her hand over his head and 
brushed the locks from his forehead. " Thou be*st a pretty 
bashful babe, that thou be*st, and didst deserve a softer 
lot in life ; but the good Father that feedeth the fowls of 
the air will not forget to scatter a few grains to thee." 

At this moment little Heinrich Cotta returned with the 
pieces of cake arranged on the old-fashioned wooden-plat- 
ter, around the rim of which was carved, " He that win, 

NOT WORK, NEITHER SHALL HE EAT." This WaS SOt down 

on the top of the handsome old oak chest that was em- 
bossed all over with carved figures of the Apostles, and 
bas-reliefs of Christ rising from the tomb, and of the Day 
of Judgment, with the skeletons waking up from their 
graves — a piece of furniture that usually stood in the hall 
of old mansions. 
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" Here sit ye, my children, on tlie lid of the chest, and 
eat and be comforted," said Ursula, while little Heinrich 
stood hard by, watching each bite that the youngsters 
took in his cake, but with very different feelings from those 
of his mother, as she smiled again to see how the boys 
relished the treat. 

" But Martin," she said, " thou hast no mantle like 
thy companion, for the mornings be bitterly sharp stilL*' 

" The Herr-Eector of the school did say, an I were 
eager at my books, he would ask the abbess of the Katha- 
rina Kloister to let the nuns work me one," was the reply. 

" The sisters have enough to do," went on the dame, 
" to tend the sick and gather up the orts of the town, to 
feed the poor in the spitals, my son ; so we will try and 
save them the pains." 

Martin looked astonished at the good-wife, for he did not 
half understand what she meant. However, he was not 
long in doubt, for she added quickly, "When thou dost 
next come round with thy currend, lad, thou shalt find 
that a mantle hath fallen from Heaven for thee, as it did 
of old upon Elisha's shoulders." 

" I know," cried Martin, " he was the servant of 
Elijah, whose mantle it was that fell upon him, as his 
master was carried up in a whirlwind to the skies. My 
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father hath told me the story oft in the WMtsun-rfeast 

days." 

" Good lad!" cried the pious Ursula; " and hast thy 

father many such as thou ) " 

" Four sons and as many daughters," was the reply ; 
" one of whom doth bear the same name as thyself good 
lady," added the boy, while his eyes twinkled with do- 
light at the thought. 

" Soh ! thou hast a sister Ursula — eh 1 " mused Dame 
Gotta. '' Wellj come again soon, and thy sister's name- 
sake will see an she cannot have a nice warm blue doak 
ready to welcome thee," And then laying a hand upon 
the head of either boy, she said, " Fare thee well, and be 
as eager at thy books as John Trebonius did wish thee." 

As the lads were about to leave, they met^ on the land- 
ing outside, a tall, noble-looking citizen, with a square-cut 
white beard and habited in a long far-lined cloak, the 
sleeves of which reached to the ground — the arms being 
thrust through an opening in the seam near the top. The 
boys each raised their hand to their head and bowed re- 
spectfully as they passed, while the worthy in return lifted 
the little black velvet " muffin cap " from his crown, as 
he said, " I bend myself to ye, my sons;" and then as he 
disappeared through the door, Martin nudged hia com- 
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panion, and whispered in his ear, " That be the grand 
gentleman that did take the box round for me in the 
Rat?i8'keller, and did cry * currend ' as well as you or I 
could." 

" That be Conrad Cotta, I tell thee," said his com. 
panion in the same low tone, « the rich merchant and 
just magistrate of Eisenach. Folk do say that he doth 
travel all the way to the island-city of Venice, once every 
year, and that he hath dealings even with the kingdom of 
Spain." 

** Bless him!" ejaculated Martin, and the scene ended. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



" THERE IS NOTHING SWEETER ON EARTH THAN THB 
HEART OP A WOMAN IN WHICH PITY DWEU^"' * 



Though young, Martin Luther had reason to be tliankfiil, 
at first, for the change from the school of the B^ging 
Friars at Magdeburg, to that of the Barefooted Monks at 
Eisenach — ^though the grandeur of the mountain scenery 
of Thuringia filled his young soul with gladness, as he sat 
on the hill-tops overlooking the Frauenthal, and gazed into 
the lovely valley below — though he delighted to wander 
among the solemn solitude of the woods, and through the 
wondrous clefts in the big rocks by the Elias Cave — ^and 
though he found a new world of beauty in the wild ravine 
of the Landgrafensloch, and the then impassable gorge of 
the Gehauenestein-thal that was like a deep crack in the 

* These are Martin Luther's own words when recalling in after 
life the kindness of Ursula Cotta to him, while he was a poor cnrrend 
scholar in Eisenach. 
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crust of tlie earth — ^nevertheless it was not many weeks 
before the same misery as he had endured at the Cathedral 
city on the Elbe came over him again, as though it were i^ 
doom, and made even the loveliness of the land by which 
he was encompassed seem utterly blank, if not ugly, to 
him. 

His friends at home had believed that if Martin were 
sent to the currend-school in Eisenach, that their now 
relatives in the town would never allow the boy to suffer 
as he had at the monks' school in Magdeburg ; but rela^ 
tives, alas ! are often but sorry, hollow-hearted friends ; 
and Heinrich Lindemann, the Frau Luther's brother, 
was too much a man of the world, and too full of worldly 
ambition, to pay particular heed to the wants of a poor 
begging scholar ; so, though the tanner welcomed the lad 

to his board at first, he grew, in a very Httle while, to 
grudge him a place at his table. Indeed the tanner-master's 
head was full of the idea of getting re-elected to the ofi&ce 
of sheriff of the town, and it wounded his pride to think 
a nephew of his had been sent to Eisenach to beg the 
money for his schooling in the streets there. Besides, he 
feared that if the burgesses met the young beggar at his 
house, they would get to doubt his own trust-worthiness 
for the post ; so he grew colder and colder to the little 
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fallow day after dajyimtQ at lengihMartiiiy who was qmk 
anoogh to detect the Blighty tamed upon his heel in. his 
pdde^ and yowed that he would neveor darken his nnde's 
threahold again. 

The hojy howeyer, found a fine sterling Mend in John 
TiehoniiiSy the learned and consdentions Rector of the 
Eisenach Cnrrend-school at that timeL The qnick-witted 
teaoher soon discovered the fine intellect and staunch 
spiiit of the youth, whose training had heen entrusted to 
his care ; so, day after day, he would send for him and 
hid him sit down at his tahle when he knew that Martin 
had fidled to gather in the town sufficient for that day's 
meaL For the citizens in those days were so beset with 
beggars of all kinds — beggars by religion, and beggars by 
trade — and so ground down by the heavy imposts of the 
feudal lords and barons — ^having to pay, indeed, a groschen 
in every ten they earned for the mere support of the court 
«— that it was no wonder a simple-hearted and proud- 
natuied boy should have fedled to thrive as well in the 
town as the more wily monks, who knew, not only how 
to beg, but how to bribe with promised absolution, or 
even — should all gentle methods fail — how to threaten 
with all kinds of worldly penance and future tortures, 
in order to extort the desired dole. 
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Still Martin was well aware, and John Trebonius's own 
conscience told him, too, that he was not the only scholar 
entrusted to his charge ; besides^ many other boys wera 
as badly off as he, and the poor Eector, with his slender 
means, could not possibly feed them every one. The lad's 
schoolfellows, moreover, soon began to twit young Martin 
with being the Rector's pet, and to tell him that of course 
one who dined thrice a week at the rector's table could do 
no wrong; so, when John Trebonius himself discovered 
the jealousy he was creating among his pupils, he was too 
just a man not to acknowledge to himself that it was 
unfair to display any such favouritism, when he was aliko 
bound to sympathise with and to foster each and all com* 
mitted to his charge. Consequently, Martin became gia* 
dually a less firequent guest at the rector's table; for, as 
the master grew less earnest in his invitations, young 
Martin got to be less anxious to repeat his visits; and 
thus it came about at last that the poor lad was left as 
utterly destitute, even among his friends in the Thurin<^ 
gian town, as he had been in his friendlessness during his 
stay in the great cathedral city on the banks of the 
Elbe. 

Dame Ursula Cotta, indeed, was the only one in all the 
place who had either the means or the heart to assist hJTT) ; 
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was nearly twenty hours' distance from Eisenach, and 
which he knew must, in those days of bad roads and 
worse conveyances, occupy at least a week in going and 
returning. 

"Well, the stout-hearted little fellow bore the blow as 

he had borne many harder blows before; and as he 

knew it was almost useless to beg for food day after 

day at the bakers' shops, or the chapman's stores, at 

that hard season of the year, or even of the peas€Uit 

women who brought their eggs, honey, and vegetables 

to the market, he would wander far away into the 

country along the old road caUed the Wine-street {Wein- 

strasse), which had been made by Charlemagne, till 

he reached the top of the hill named the " Dragon's 

Stone ; " and there he would sit and read his Virgil and 

his Plautus, and look down at the beautiful little green 

world of valley and villages below, encompassed with its 

grand, wooded bank of lofty Thuringian hills ; while as 

his cravings returned, he would first try to divert the 

yearning by thinking of them all at home, and fancying 

what they were each doing at that moment; and when 

that failed, he would fall upon his bended knees, and with 

uplifted hands pray to the God above him to give him 

strength to bear up against his bodily sufferings. 
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Thus matters went on until £f few days before Easier, 
when it was Martin's turn to go round the town with the 
second half of the choir-scholsu^. John Trebonius knew 
how bitterly most of the boys had suffered from insufficiency 
of food during the long Lent season, and had written a 
new carol, with a view of rousing the citizens to show 
some little charity towards his poor scholars ; and he had 
selected Martin to render the words, which were to be 
sung by the one boy alone, not only on account of his 
sweet, plaintive voice, but because of his clear, emphatic 
utterance. 

Accordingly, away the boys proceeded on their mission, 
long before daylight ; still it was to little purpose. The 
few people who were abroad, so far from being moved by 
the appeal, told the singers that they had fasted too long 
themselves to listen to their monkish c«golery; while 
others said the priests charged so high to aUow them to 
eat flesh in the fastuig-tide, that they had better go to 
the good holy pastors, and sing the maudlin stiiff to 
them. 

However, at last the choir came to the Cotta's house 
once more ; and there, to Martin's extreme joy, he beheld 
the good Dame Ursula sitting at the window, as was he; 
wont, waiting to hear the boys' matin song, ThQ weloomo 
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eight of her kindly faoe gave the poor £Ednt lad Hew 
heart, and he poured out the lay with an earnestness 
which he had failed before to throw into either the words 
or the music, and with his eyes upturned to the good 
merchant's wife, warbled forth as follows : 

'* Bread, in God's name, we beseech thee ! " 
Here the choir-boys chimed in, " Fanem propter Deum / " 

Whereupon Martin sang by himseli^ as before, 
" Blindness thine own babes will teach thee." 
And then the choir chanted solemnly again, *^ Fanem 
propter Deum/" 

After which Martin once more took up the principal 
strain, singing, 

" Lots in life are sore uneven ; 
Think how much ihey^ve had from Heaven, 
To tw how little hath been given." 

When the chorus a third time burst forth in a loud 
supplicating tone, " Fanem propter Deum/^* 

And immediately the burden had died away, one of the 
youngest of the scholars stepped forward, and, shaking his 
money-box, cried aloud, " Co-o-or-end ! " 

Then the other verses were given in the same manner, 
with the same intermittent chorus, and the same charac- 
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teristic cry at the conclusion of each stanza, the win« 
being as follows : — 
Martin sings alone, 

" Wanting bread is bitter angoish." 
The choir chant softly, " Panem propter Deumf^ 

Martin sings alone, 

" For a crust we pine and languish.** 
The choir chant, " Paneni propter Deum!" 

Martin sings alone, 

" Take no heed, then, of the morrow. 
For the day suffice the sorrow ; 
Lend the Lord what we would borrow." 
The choir chant, " Panem propter Deum!^^ 

The youngest of the scholars cries again, " Co-o-or-end ! " 

Martin sings alone, 

" Gratitude 's life's sweetest pleasure." 
The choir chant, " Panem propter DeumI " 

Martin sings alone, 

" Blessing more than hoarded treasure." 
The choir chant, " Panem propter Deum/" 
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Martin sings alone, 

" Nothing yields so large a profit ; 
Boundless love comes ever of it — 
Largess merchant-prince might covet ! " 
The choir chant, " Panem propter Deum!^^ 
The youngest of the scholars calls once more "Co-o-or-end !" 

Martin sings alone, 

" Oft is pity pitjr's breeding.*' 
The choir chant, " Panem propter Deumr^ 

Martin sings alone, 

" Some day pity ye*ll be needing." 
The choir chant, " Panem propter DeumT* 

Martin sings alone, 

" Pity have, then, while yeVe power ; 
Sow the seed, ere long 'twill flower. 
Soon it chimes the eleventh hour ! " 
The choir chant, " Panem propter Deumf" 
All the younger boys shout together, " Co-o-or-end ! " 

At the conclusion of the carol, Martin was about to 
follow the rest of the choir on their way back to the 
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school; and after having stood for a minute gazing up at 
the dame, as he wondered why she failed to nod and smile 
to him as usual, a servant came up to hirn and, tap- 
ping him on the shoulder, said her mistress wished to 
speak with him awhile. 

Half-frightened lest he might have offended the lady 
unwittingly, the boy followed the maid up the staircase^ 
and in the next minute stood in the presence of the pious 
merchant- wife. 

" Come hither, my son," she began; " thy words have 
touched me as if some heavenly cherub had chanted them 
in my ear. Whence didst thou get them, lad 1 " 

The 6uiswer was, " The Herr Kector did write them for 
me to sing this morning." 

" How runneth the beginning of the second verse ? '* 
inquired the dame ; " let me hear it again," 

Whereupon Martin intoned the words— 
" Wanting bread is bitter anguish ; 
For a crust we pine and languish." 

" Enough," cried Ursula ; and be those words fable or 
Gospel 1" 

The little fellow turned his head away and remained 
mute : whereupon the dame rose, and, going towards him, 
curled her arm about his neck, and as she did so ex- 
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claimed, " Why, thou art crying, poor child ! Oh, yea, it 
was thoughtless of me to go so far away, and never to 
give heed to what was to hecome of thee in my ahsence ! " 

The tender words of the soft-hearted mother were too 
much for the equally soft-hearted hoy to bear; so, weak- 
ened by long study and long fasting, the room began to 
grow suddenly dark before him, as the blood went rushing 
up to his brain with the emotion ; then he felt his head 
swim till the floor seemed to be whirling round with him, 
and then he staggered, like one intoxicated, and finally 
fell fainting at Dame Ursula* s feet 

A wild scream broke from the dame's lips, and she 
shrieked aloud, as she knelt down beside the body of the 
boy, " Here, Conrad ! Heinrich ! help, help ! " 

In a minute the merchant and his little son rushed into 
the room, and as they did so the wife gasped out, " See 
here, my man, what my shrine-faring hath brought upon 
me. I shall have this poor lad's death to answer for. 
Oh, why couldst not thou, Conrad, have given one thought 
to the luckless little fellow, while I was from the house ? 
Go get a bowl of milk for him, Heinrich. The blood hath 
left his face, and his hands be icy cold," she added, grasp- 
ing them; and then, laying her palm upon his breast, 
exclaimed, " "Not can I feel his heart beat either. Oh, he 
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be (lead ! dead ! " and the good soul wept over the 
stranger boy as if he had been of her own kith and 
kin. 

" Nay, nay, Ursula, the child hath swooned," remon- 
strated Conrad in a soothing tona " Come thou away, 
and let me undo his mantle*' (it was the one Ursula had 
made him) : "his collar, be far too tight. A little air will 
soon set his heart pulsing again ! " 

And as the merchant bared the boy's neck and bosom, 
the wife cried, " Dost mark, Conrad, how thin he be ? See, 
his breast-bone be nigh starting through his skin." 

At this moment Heinrich came running into the room 
with the bowl of milk his mother had ordered, and the 
little fellow was about to kneel down so that he might put 
it to the other's lips, when his father told him to set it on 
the table, and to run to the three-cornered cupboard in 
the angle of the room, and bring him the flagon of cherry- 
water there, saying a sup of that would soon bring the 
blood back to liis cheeks. 

" I do tell thee he wants air," cried Ursula ; " I do see 
him gasping for the lack of it." And as she said the 
words she ran and set every window open, crying the 
while, "Quick! quick, Heinrich! stand thee upon the 
chair, or we shall have him dying at our feet I God spare 
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but his Ufe," she added, " and this roof shall shelter him 
for the future." 

However, as Conrad had predicted, a draught of the 
potent Mrsch-wasser which the merchant had brought with 
him from the Black Forest on his return from Italy, soon 
revived him, and the lad, on opening his eyes, smiled his 
thanks, as he saw them one and all bending over him. 

Then the merchant proceeded to hand the boy to a 
chair near the open window ; and when the colour was 
fairly back again in the boy's cheeks, he said to Ursula, 
" Thou seest, sweetheart, God hath spared his life ; dost 
thou call to mind what thou didst swear in thy fright % " 

" That do I," the dame returned, " that this roof should 
shelter him for the time to come." 

Martin, who was sufficiently recovered to understand 
the words, stared in wild wonder at the speakers. 

" Well, wife, and is it to be sol" asked Conrad quietly; 
and then pointing to the youth, added laughing, " See how 
amazed the boy doth look, doubting whether he be awake 
or still dreaming." 

"Didst thou ever know thy wife, Conrad, unsay her 
words?" was the dame*s simple answer. 

"This is to be his home, then, I take it," exclaimed 
Conrad submissively. 
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**Aji thou doih grant thj leaye, husband," letnmed 
UiBnla, bending respectfoll j to the master of the house- 
hold; ^I alone, thoa knowesty hare not the power, but 
cmlj the wish, to make the boy our guest What sayest 
tiiou, good man ? ** 

'^Oh, father, do let him stop with ub," begged little 
Heinrich ; " thou knowest there be that little room that 
doth look into the street by the comer of the Butchers^- 
lane. He can have that to sleep in— can't he, mother i " 

^Thou must put the question to thy father, lad," said 
XJiBula Cotta. " What sayest thou, Conrad, to the child's 
pleadings ? " 

" Hast thou not children enough of thine own, Ursula," 
inquired her husband sternly, " that thou canst still find 
a spare comer in thy heart to give to this poor friendless 
lad?" 

The wife remained silent, 

" And for thee, Heinrich," he went on, " is not thy little 
brother Bonaventura playmate enough, but thou must 
needs have a third to eat thy cake and share thy toys V 

There was still no answer; for both the mother and 
son feared that the questions were meant as reproaches to 
them. 

"Well, then," said Conrad, "an it be the will of ye 
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both, why, all I can say is, ' Thy will be done ; ' " and then 
rising from his seat he went towards the boy, and, grasp- 
ing his hand as a Mend, said, " Thou hearest, my son ; 
this little man here would hare thee for a brother j and 
this good woman craves to play the mother to thee. Do 
thou but give them love enough for their love, and thou 
wilt give me all the reward I covet. So be thou our foster- 
son from this time forth." 

Martin rose from, his seat and kissed the hand of the 
generous old merchant; and then, approaching Ursula, 
he raised her hand to his lips, likewise, and kissed it again 
and again, while the hot tears that fell upon her wrist 
told the dame, &r better than any words, what the poor 
boy was struggling to say. And before he had time to 
reach little Heinrich, the child had flung his arms about 
the other's neck, as he kissed Martin on the cheek, and 
cried, " Brother, brother." 

And from that time forward Martin Luther dwelt in 
the old Cotta-house as one of the fine old Cotta &mily. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MARTIN AT THE OOTTA-HOUSE. 

"What the Wartburg at Eisenach was to Martin Lather 
in afber-life, the Cotta-house in the same town was to 
him in his childhood — the " Patmos " of his younger 
days, whither he retired in his exile from home to avoid 
the beggars' martyrdom that threatened him. 

The little ante-room in which the poor currend scholar was 
lodged in this domicile exists to this day. It is about as 
big as a pantry, and, though bearing no traces of the time 
when Martin occupied it, serves still to realize the kind- 
ness of the merchant's family to the lad, and to suggest 
to the mind the many happy days that the youth must 
have passed under that now queer-fashioned old roo£ A 
single visit to the spot is sufficient to set us fancying how 
often within these same walls Martin must have played 
with little Heinrich Cotta at the game of " strike-ball '* 
out in the " ho^" or court-yard below ; how many a time 
he and young Cotta must have gone gamboUing through 
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those chanibers in their numic sport of "fuhr-leuie** (coach- 
men); how he must have sat by the hour in those 
rooms making whistles, or pop-guns, or shooting-pipes for 
his little playmate out of the branches of soft green-wood 
they had gathered in their walks in the fields beside the 
Horsel-stream ; and how, too, when, after days of long 
labour, he had managed to manufacture a cross-bow 
for little Heinrich, and they had set up some rudely- 
fashioned wooden imitation of a bird in the ho^ the 
couple played together there at the popular ^vogeU 
achiefsm-spieV* (bird-shooting game) for the petty prizes' 
of sugarsticks or marbles, after the habit of Grerman 
boys down to this time— and even as Martin Luther 
himself when he had grown a grave man, still delighted 
to play with his own children. 

Think of the miraculous stories that the pious Ursulamust 
have recounted, in those very rooms, to the religious-minded 
youth as to the wondrous charities of the holy Elizabeth, 
about whose virtues the whole Thuringian country was 
ringing at that time — ^for the young saint of a princess had 
lived not so very many years before, and had passed her 
life at the castle on the hill that overlooked the town. 
How must Ursula, too, have delighted, as she sat work- 
ing some bit of tapestry, with little Martin maybe resting 

K 
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tiu tlie f ootwrtool «t her feet in tbat luge ehmiBei; looldii^ 
down into the 6t Geoige'i Place, to nanmte to the littk 
f«ll/iw tales about the stolen Prinoea q€ Thsxii^^i^ or d 
Fredf^rick with the bitten chedc ; fiv aii^ ^"Mtffnf woe 
Nureto have been de^ly i mpreoacd upon her tender mothedj 
mind, aeeinj( that they were tibe ^ aenaation events ** i6> 
that tinje of oomparatiTely but yesterday; and we can 
unagine tlie dame in the long evenings after Heinridi and 
lk)iiaventura had bidden her, ''sle^ well" for the nig^ 
and Conrad ha/1 gone to the '' Baths-keller " to talk with 
\m brother burgesses over their can of white beef, upon 
the feuilul and clerical grievances of the day, sitting alone 
with the little fellow who was destined to become the 
\lTmiU*Mi man of bin age, and whiling away the tedious 
lionrM with her pretty ThuringLan histories and legends. 

TIk^ poor shorn lamb, young Martin, indeed, had 
Mtill'ertMl niiioli in getting tempered to the winds ; but 
now the l)iiek of the little yeanling was well clad, he 
had a Hnug fold, and grazed, comparatively speaking, 
ill elovor. The ('otta days were, perhaps, the sunniest 
tlirouf<h«Mit hJH Htonny life ; and the sweet spring-time of 
\m hoyhood now was bursting forth with every kind of 
tuMuh^r bud after the bitter chill of his earlier years. 
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At the house of Conrad Cotta he met and made lasting 
friends with many of the worthiest people in EisenacL 
Johann Braun, the young vicar of the city, who often 
came there to play a game at " tables " with the merchant 
magistrate, got to love the boy, not alone on his own ac- 
count, but because he remembered how Martinis fiather 
had travelled many a long mile to be present at his father's 
funeral Johannes Trebonius and Jodocus Trutvetter, 
the two teachers at the Georgen School were frequent visi- 
tors at the house also, for Conrad was a great " patron of 
learning," as the city magistrates loved to be styled in 
olden times ; and as the two pedagogues got to know the 
boy in his holiday costume as it were, they failed not to 
see that he had other qualities in his nature than a mere 
aptness for learning, marking, day after day, not only the 
tenderness of his soul in his deep affection for those who 
had befriended hiTn^ but the boldness of his spirit in com- 
bating whatever he, in his boyish innocence, might fmcy 
to be untrue or unjust. 

But, though many got to love young Martin Luther at 
this time, few or none discovered in the quondam beggar- 
boy the germ of the moral giant into which he was ulti- 
mately to expand. Indeed, to do his friends justice, 
Martin in his schoolliood gave no sign of what was to be 

n2 
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the salient point of his character. His only sense of leli- 
gion then was that of terror, and he feared to speak or 
eren to think of the subject Among the monks he had 
noted that penances, sconigin^ and all manner of bodily 
suffering, were the forms by which the most earnest ol 
the holy men sought to win their wsj to HeaTen (for he 
was too young yet awhile to see through the cheats and 
tricks of the more worldly of the brotherhood) ; so, though 
he was naturally of a pious temperament, lie dreaded to 
worry his conscience with matters which in bis mind were 
connected with the agonies of souls in purgatory, firom 
which it required so much money for masses to free 
them ; and he turned with horror away fsoxa the bodily 
torments of everlasting fire and brimstone^ 'which lie had 
seen even the most needy were glad to pay their pfennig 
at the Holy House in the hopes of getting quit o£ 
Besides, he knew his father's ambition -waa, that h^ 
should become one of the judges of the city in. which 
he lived ; and the boy, when he saw the respect which 
was paid to Conrad Cotta by the citizens of TOi^ Tia ch . 
himself wished for no better lot in life. 

One evening, when the rector of the currend-school was 
seated at the window, playing chess with Conrad, and 
young Martin stood beside the board, wondering at the 
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moyements of tlie ^ bishops " and the ** castles^" he said, 
humedly, as if the thought had struck him of a sudden, 
while the schoolmaster waited for the next ^move" of 
the magistrate, ^'Oh, but, Herr Hector, I would fain 
ask thee one question that I have long wished to put 
to thee. I do mark that, whenever thou oomest among 
the boys at the currend-echool thou dost ever raise thj 
cap to the lads ; and throughout our land thou knowest 
it be the wont with the learning youngsters to bare their 
heads to their teachers I Indeed, but yestemoon I did 
note a journeyman-carpenter in the street seize an ap- 
prentice by the ear, and fling the boy's cap into the 
gutter, because the lad had foigotten to pay him the 
respect that all grown men do look for £tom the young." 

^ Yea,*' said Conrad, as he looked up, and smiled with 
the thought of the lucky move he had made, " I myself 
have often heard, Herr Hector, from the citizens in the 
beerhouseefy that thy scholars do get more respect from 
thee than thou canst ever hope to reap frrom them.'' 

''Wait awhile, and I will answer thee," replied the 
master of the school And when he had pushed his 
*' pawn" forward, he looked up and said, " Those whose 
eyes see boys only as boys, may well wonder at my bearing 
to my scholars; but I know how many a fine fellow has 
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gung his currend songs in the streets, and I do think to 
myselt when I go among the Uds, ' There be yoangsteB 
here whom God wiU one day raise up to be buigomasten^ 
chanceUors, doctors, and magistratea And thoagji the 
ejes of men do not yet see them with the badges c^hcmonr 
ahout them, it is right that the young knigbts should be 
treated with the same respect as if they had already mm 
their spurs.''* 

"That he righteous!'' said Conrad, "tbe teacber should 
ever seek to lift up the scholar to his own loflaneea^ and 
not dwarf himself to the standard of children and of 
fools." 

Martin glowed with delight at the speech, for he 
thought of the time when his father was to see him 
sitting as magistrate on the judgment bench of the city of 
Mansfeld. 

« Hast thou heard the news> Martin 1 '' said Johaon 
Braun, as he stopped for awhHe looking over " The Book 
of Psalms,"* that was one of the earUest volumes printed 
by Faust and Schceffer at Mainz, and which the merchant 
had newly brought from FranHurt, as one of the ^ondeia 

• These were, more or less, the 8choolina8ter>8 oi^ wonfa. oo 
being asked to account for conduct which astonished if ^ot o^ndcd 
nuny in thoee feudal days. 
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of that time j " I did have it fcom the barber when ha 
did come to cup me yestereve, as is his wont every month, 
and he did get it from the voigt of the " ritter gut *' 
(knight's farm), by Langensalza, whose arm he was sent for 
to set last market-day, a^d he, again, did learn it fcom the 
forester by Sondershansen," 

" Tut ! tut 1 *' cried Conrad, impatiently, " never mind 
the chain of talebearers, but let us have thy tidings, man 
aUve." 

" Well," went on Johann, " there hath been a great 
burning near thy home, Martin." 

" Where 1 '* cried the lad, in alarm, rushing away fcom 
the chess-table, and seating himself close beside the 
pastor. 

, " In Eisleben, my son," was the reply ; " and more than 
one-half of the town be in ashes, the folk do say." 

" Didst thou hear, an it please thee," asked the boy,' 
innocently, " whether our old house, in the I^nge-gasse, by 
the HaHe-gate, hath been saved, for that be the spot 
where I was bom; and many a time, when I have jour- 
neyed with mother over to the market there, have I loved 
to go with her and look up at the old window of the Httle 
room on the first floor wherein she did tell me I did first 
see the light." 
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Cmnad and JobaimeB TrebonitiB both looked zoond and 
smiled "with admiiatioii at the tender affection of the lad 

*' I know not this aame Lange-gaase thou speakest cf 
80 lovingly/' was the answer ; '' but I did hear that the 
great copper ball on top of St» Peter and St. EanTs 
Church did £dl with a mighty crash to the earth, when 
the flames did catch the tower of the pile.'* 

^Ohy woe tome!" cried Martin^ soirowfcillj; ''I know 
the old-place well, and loved it dearly, too; and all the 
beantifiil banners of the burghers with which the aialeB 
were filled, are like to have been burnt likewise. May- 
hap the font in which I was baptised is gone too, and 
I away here unable to have a peep even at the ruins. 
Indeed and indeed, it doth make me sad at heart to hear 
the news. But did any lose their livea^ knowest thou, 
Herr Pastor % perchance thou heardst the names of some ; 
I should be sure to know them an thou didst but tell 
them to ma" 

^ The barber, my news>bearer, did not speak to me of any, 
but merely said that the fire had spread to the Sath-hsue^ 
adding^ that though the walls of this wne left standings 
the copper sheathing with which it was roofed vras all 
melted by the flames^ and that the molten metal did 
stream down like drops of blood into the streetsu'' 
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** The Eath-liaus fine copper loof gone as well ! " cried 
the miner^s son ; '' oh^ that is wide away from St. Peter^s 
Church, and tells how great a blasse there must haye been. 
But what doth hurt me most is the news of the harm 
done to the church I love, the best in all the town. I 
should tell thee, Herr Stadt-rath Gotta," the boy ran on 
in his excitement, '< that &ther hath often told me it was 
but nine years before he did come to the town of Eisleben 
that the big ball was set up on top of St. Petei^s tower; 
and he did say it was made of the finest rose copper, too 
(for being a smelter, as thou knowest, he could judge well 
of avLch. things), and that it did weigh upward of two hun- 
dred pounds — ^think of that ! two hundred pounds 1" eja- 
culated the boy, who had seen the smelted metal, oyer and 
over again, run out upon the hearths of his fjEtther^s ovens^ 
and knew how long it would take to get mch a quantity 
from the worthless-looking slate ore which yielded it. 

The magistrate, the schoolmaster, and the pastor stared 
in pleasant wonder at the earnestness of the lad, while 
Jbhann Braun, the yicar, said jocularly to bim^ « And 
didst thou love the church, Martin, only for the big cop- 
per ball on top of it ? " 

*' Kay,'' answered the boy, who had all the associations 
of a miner's son strong in his nature; '^ but it was a won<* 
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droof Ull, Heir IVhuk. WI7, thegndni^of it aknedid 
CfM DO k« tbjoi twcBtj-«ix Hnqgnkn gnldeaift. Palhs 
krredio aUnd ftDdgue ai itasmnchaBL Sesidefl^ be did 
kDfcm the Henen Claoft Fnne and Clms JCni^»t^^ yg^g^ 
were the alur-folk at tbe time when the ball was aet 1% 
mid he did hare it frofm them that inaide of the globe w» 
placed a paichmemt wziting, aajin^ ' To piaiae tbe A^ 
mightj God and his loring mother, ^^7* as well as to 
honour the high-iespected HesTen-piinoefl^ St. Peter and 
8t Paul, this tower hath been built with the almg of 
pious Christiana' And moreorerth^ did pot within the 
ball one of the holj teeth of St Christoph; so that, as the 
paichment did tell, it might be sayed fiom storms of IiaH 
and lightning, as well as from fire and wind.'* 

" And yet thou seest, lad," added Conrad, who, like the 
rest of the burghers, had got to have but little faith in the 
potency of such relics, " the grinder of the saint did not 
stay the flames." 

The vicar and the learned rector exchanged glances, as 
much as to say, " Thou seest the times in which we live, 
friend ! *' hut each thought it prudent to abstain from 
discussing tho sulyect in the presence of the youth. 

So, to tuni tho conversation into another channel, 
Johann iJraun said, half sarcastically, " In the olden 
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times all the folk of Thuringia were heathens;" and 
then, for the instruction of the youth, he went on to tell 
him how, in the great Thuringian forest, the people were 
wont to offer on the tops of hills, once every year, sacri- 
fices to the thunder-god, who was called " Thor," £x>m 
the worship of whom the name of Thuringia^ he added, was 
believed by many to have sprung. And the pastor went 
on to inform the boy how cakes used to be baked in the 
shape of the sun's rays at such times ; and when the folk 
had eaten of them, and the crumbs had been all collected, 
the remains were then strewn over the fields to make 
them fertile. 

" Yea," chimed in the master of the school, ever glad, 
schoolmaster-like, to show his learning, " and the blood 
of slain horses was the main offering at such time, because 
the people were taught that there were fiery steeds har- 
nessed to the chariot of the sun." 

" But hold, reverend gentlemen," interposed Conrad, 
" ere ye plumb the depths of our folks* past belief a glass 
of Malaga and an olive would serve to whet your classic 
appetites. I have a choice bottle here, that was sent me 
but lately from an agent of mine in Spain. Or, may be, 
learned rector," added the magistrate, addressing himself 
to Johannes Trebonius, ** thou wouldst like a taste of the 
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true Biussian caviar. I have heard thee say thou didst 
think it had a delicate smack. I haye some sent me horn 
the borders of the Black Sea (for we merchants^ then 
knowest^ Herr Hector, have dealings in all parts) ; and 
when spread on the black bread of onr country, it doth 
eat most toothsome with a glass of the real Spanish wine^ 
I can tell thee." 

''I beg 1 an it please thee, I will try a steak of the cayiar 
and bread, since thou art so loud in thy praises of the deli- 
cacy/' answered the schoolmaster, who, although a learned 
monk, had sufficient worldly knowledge to understand the 
worldly beauties of what the Germans call " delicatesaen!' 

And when the feast had been served, Conrad went on 
saying, *^ But didst thou not tell me, Herr Hector, that 
the Goddess of Death, ' Frau Holle^ as she was termed, 
if I remember right, was worshipped here likewise, and 
that the folk believed that she came every Christmastide 
out of the Horschel mountain, over towards Gt>tha, and 
went through the Thuringian forest, strewing gifts to the 
busy spinners, and threatening with all kinds of tortures 
those who had been idle at their wheel ) " 

The schoolmaster answered, and he looked at Martin, 
as he gave forth the ancient law, '' Tea, and the priests 
did fjEible to the simple peasant-folk — ^mere woodmen and 
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swinelieids as they were^-that the earth was a great 
giant^ whose name was Ymer, and that the rivers and 
streams were but the blood of his arteries and veins ; that 
the rocks of the mountains were his bones, the stones his 
teeth, and the grass and the brushwood his hair; while 
they did tell the peasantry that the sky above was his 
brain, adding, that out of the poplar and the ash trees 
the first man and woman were formed." 

While the curious histoiy went on, Martin sat agape^ 
wondering, in his innocence, if the God that men wor- 
shipped in his time was different from those of old. The 
boy knew the Creator only as the thunderer and the author 
of plagues and pestilences, and he speculated within himself 
whether there was any holy house th^ where the people 
paid their ;pfefm,ig to ward off the wrath of HoUe, the 
death-goddess. 

^^ But," urged the magistrate, after he had explained to 
the lad how their old courts of law were held in the open 
air, and how both the wronger and the wronged were 
bound in olden times to come before the judge unarmed, 
'' it be doubtM whether our people be in their hearts a 
whit better still than the worshippers of Sater, the God 
of Time, as he was called of old ; for thou knowest. Heir 
Pastor Johann Braun and Herr Eector Johannes^ that the 
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boon among us even yet do love at eveiy £astertide to 
cany an old, dressed-up doll ronnd about the town, whilst 
they sing the rude rhymes, — 

' Old Thor we carry wide firom ns ; 
His grave's behind the shepherd's house/ * 
Here Johann Braun spake out : " Who lieedeth the 
wont of a simple peasant-folk f The burial of this old 
pagan god, Thor, be a feast and a holiday among 
the boors ; still even the simplest in the land doih 
know that it was the great God above, and not the 
heathen thunderer, who did send, at the end of the 
ninth century, the great pest of insects from the east 
that did eat, in one small hour, the com firom one 
hundred acres hereabouts ; for not a hedger and ditcher 
but hath heard from his grandfather, who did have it 
from his father's father before him, that the memorable 
blight of the * hay-scarers ' was such, that the light 
of the sun was darkened by them at that time ; and 
how the deadly black vomit did break out straight after 

• This ancient Thuringian custom continued down to within the 
last five-and-twenty years ; and it is a curious example of the love 
of these folk for old forms, that every male person, on entering the 
justice-house of the town of Eisenach, has to this day to undergo a 
personal search, so that the police may be satisfied he carries no 
weapon hidden under his clothes. 
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in the land; and the winter s snow, next year, did lie in 
the valleys from Martinmas to the day of the Cruci- 
fixion." 

And thus the time passed : one day Martin was listen- 
ing to the pretty motherly or religious stories of Dame 
Ursula ; next he was hearing from the lips of Conrad or 
his learned guests some account of the peculiar customs 
and institutions of the country in which he was living ; 
or else his mornings were spent either in boyish games 
and sports with little Heinrich, or in pointing out to the 
baby boy, Bonaventura, the letters in the book of horn 
that then formed the tablets out of which the young were 
taught their alphabet 

Still, when the warm hearted youth came to be alone in 
his little chamber looking out on to the butchers' lane, he 
would often turn his thoughts homeward, and talk aloud 
to himself abont his sister Lena and hi? mother; and 
while he recalled all the pleasant scenes and places of his 
childhood, he would yearn for the time when he was to 
return to them all ; so that scarce a night passed but he 
did not sleep till his pillow was damp with his tears. 

It was while under the Cotta's roo^ too, that the love 
of music, which formed so salient a point in Martin's after 
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seat himseK at her feet, and with his " cithera " in his 
lap, pour forth the following ancient conntiy strain : — 

" While sitting on this bank of clover, my love hath 
tuned my zither's strings. How can I, then, forget my 
lover, whose voice with softest music rings ? 

" While sitting on this bank of clover, my love with 
cherries hath me fed. How can I, then, forget my lover, 
whose lips than cherries are more red 1 

" While sitting on this bank of clover, we heard the 
hum of honey bee. How can I, then, forget my lover, 
than honey sweeter far to me 1 " * 

Indeed, as we said before, the poor shorn lamb was now 
in clover ; and though he never again knew such want as 
he had endured before becoming an inmate of the Cotta 
house, still he never through life forgot the misery he had 
suffered as a boy, nor the sweet charity which relieved 

* The above words are, as nearly as possible, a literal translation of 
one of the old '* Volks Lied," the date of which is said to be unknown. 
The zither which Martin Luther loved to play in Eisenach, while 
dwelling in Conrad Cotta's house, is the national instrument of the 
country. The word " zither ** is obviously merely a corruption of 
the Latin "cithera^" whence comes the English "guitar.** The 
instrament itself, however, is smaller than a guitar, and more like 
a diminutive banjo in shape, while its ** strings" are all of wire, of 
different thicknesses. It has a sweet though somewhat brassy and 
cymbal-like tone. 
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it; 80 that when, some yeais afterwaidsy the qnondai 
ourrond-soholar had become transfonaed into the grea 
Doctor Martin Luthor, the learned teacher of theology 
at the high University of Wittenberg^ and young Hein- 
rich Cotta, then a yonth of some tweniy yeans^ oame 
thither to profit by the words of wisdom that flowed 
firom his former playmate's lips, Martin no sooner heard 
of yoimg Cotta*s arrival at the college than he made 
the youth come and live with him at his room% saying 
it was, after all, but a poor recompense for the great 
kindness of Ursula and Conrad to himself 

Nor did Martin Luther ever, when he had Teon £)r 
himself the name of the Great Qennan Eeformer, forget 
the time when ho was a begging cunend-singer in the 
Thuringian city ; nor fail, when he thought or spoke of 
the town in which he had known so much misery and so 
much happiness, to style it his "beloved old Eisenach," 

Far on in after years, too, would he recall the loving 
kindness of Dame Ursula, and then say, with a grateftd 
sigh, " Ah, verily there is nothing sweeter on earth fhim 
the heart of a woman in which pity dwells ! " 

FINIS. 
Printed by W. H. COX, 6, Qrdat Queen Street, Iinoolii*ft Inn Ileida. 
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comprehension, and to awaken its curiosity "^A^^T^J^ ^ «"* «« »»/»^' 

TV o. . , « 1 . , v^iobe, Jan. SO, 1863. 

AheSwissFamdyBobmaon; w, the Adventnr^e ^i^ t:« *u .^ 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. WiJh^®i^^ * ^**^*'" J> 
^\W%\T«.\.VoTv». ¥u%t and Second Series. New P-hj^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^'°**' . ' 
^o\\xTa«^ ^. W. ■fc'dition, complete is ••• 
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' The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 
t Illustrations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. 8s. M. 

\ Actea; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
h £dited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

j Geoj^aphy for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Author of '* Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an £ng- 

^ lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 

' Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4^. 6d. 

i 

The Household Library of Tale and Travel ; a Series of Works 

I specially adapted for Family Reading^ District Libraries and Book Clubs, 

Presentation and Prize Books : — 

< 1. Thankfulness; a Narrative. By 11. The Hills of the Shatemuc. By 

f Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 4th Miss Warner. 25. 6d. 

Edition. 3s. 6(/. I 12. The Unprotected ; a Narrative. 

2. Earnestness ; a Sequel. By the ! By a London Dressmaker. 5s. 
Same. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. \ 13. Dred ; a Tale of the Great Dismal 

3. Truth; or, Persis Clai'eton. By Swamp. By Mrs. Stowe. 2s. 6£^. 
the Same. 2s. Gd. 14. Swiss Family Robinson, and Se- 

l 4. Recollections of Alderbi*ook. By ' quel. Complete edition, d£. 6d. 

[ Emily Judson. 3s. 6rf. ■ Illustrated. 

I 5. Tales of New England Life. By 15. Legends and Records. By Chas. 

Mrs. Stowe. 2s. 6d. B. Tayler, M.A. 3s. 6rf. 

6. Sunny Memories inForeignLands. 16. Records of a Good Man's Life. By 
I By the Same. 2s. 6rf. the Same. 3s. 6d. 

i 7. Shadyside ; a Tale. By Mrs. 17. The Fools' Pence, and other Nar- 
I liubbell. 3s. 6d. ratives of Every-day Life. II- 

, 8. Memorials of an Only Daughter, i lustrated, cloth, 3s. 6^. ; or in 

I By the Same. 3s. 6d. stiff cover, 2s. 6d. 

' 9. The Golden Sunset. By Miss 18. The Boy Missionary. By Mrs. 
I Boulton. 2s. 6d. J. M. Parker. 2s. ft/. ; or in 

' 10. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author . stiff covera, Is. 6d. 

of " The Lamplighter." 3s. 6d. 

*„* The above are printed in ^ood type and on the best paper, bound 
in cloth, gilt back ; each work distinct and sold separately. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. Qd. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, with some Onginal Transla- 
tions by the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clongh, Esq. sometime Felow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of English Language and Lite- 
rature at University College. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21. 10s. 

" Plutarch, we repeat, will be read — OJid read among ourselves for the 
future, ill the version of Mr. Clough. We have given that version our 
cordial -praise before, and shall only add that it is brought before the world 
in a way ivhichjlts it admirably for general use. The print is clear and 
large, the paper good, and there are excellent and copious indices." — Quar- 
terly Review. Oct. 1861. 

" Mr. dough's work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Times. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo. U. 4s. Library Edit. Royal 8vo. 
12s. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

FTER Icebergs with a Painter ; a Summer's Voyage to 
Labrador. By the Rev. Louis L. Noble. Post 8vo. with co- 
loured plates, cloth, iOs. 6d. 

" TTiis ts a beautiful and true book, excellently suited for 
family reading, and its least recommendation us not that udtlwut 
cant or impertinence it turns every thought and emotion excited by the 
wonders it describes to the honour of the Oreator." — Daily News. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the LAte War. 
By a Sta£f Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 25. 6c/. 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army of America. By an Im- 

Sressed New Yorker. A Narrative of Facts. The personal adventures 
escribed, while stranger than fiction, are only the simple truth. Fcup. 
8vo. cloth, with an Illustration, Zs. 6d. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller 5 a Companion for Emigrant*, 

Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 

Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, '6s. W. 

** This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and expe* 

riences, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he has 

read from A to Z It is not only valuable to the special traveller, bat 

fascinating to the general reader The author is as rail of matter asanj 

old sailor who has sailed four times round the world." — Athenaeum. 

Ten Years of Preacher Life; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of " Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- Bags." 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of " The Success- 
ful Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 45. Qd. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Squier, Esq. Author of " Travels in Central America." 12mo. boords. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. 6d. 

"-4 narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty." — Daily News. 
The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18s. 

Home and Abroad {Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden. 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 8*. 6(1. 

Also by the same Author, each complete in 1 vol., with Jllustrations. 
Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 7s. 6d. 
India, China, and Japan. 7s. 6d. 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 75. M. 
Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 7$. ^. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Kubia, and the Holy Land 
by W. C. Prime. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 17*. ' 

Impressions o^T£iX\^M^^,\i^ Ihe Kev. A. Cleveland Coxe. 6«. 
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INDIA, AMERICA, AND THIS COLONi;!^. 

A Manual of Indian History, Geography, and Finance. 

HE Progress and Present State of British India; a 
Manual for general use ; based upon Official Documents, fur- 
nished under the authority of Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
'A for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author of a " His- 
^ tory of the British Colonies," &c. In one volume, post 8vo. 
cloth, 105. 6d. 

America before Europe. Principles and Interests, By the Count 

de Gusparin. Post 8vo. 95. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S.; Author of " A Handbook of the Cotton Trade." 
With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, Popula- 
tion Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &c., forming a Complete Manual of 
Reference on all matters connected with the War. Second edition, en- 
larged. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

**A succinct history of the American quarrel, with an estimate of its 
probable cause and proximate issue. To the information Mr. Ellison has al- 
ready acquired, he nas added a faculty of inference equal to the occasion, 
and such a rational estimate of the work required of him, that he has com- 
piled a convenient book of reference, available in some other respects to the 
journalist and politician." — Tunes. 

" This book is the most useful contribution we have seen to the history of 
the crisis in American affairs." — Edinburgh lieview. 

** Abounds with impartial and amply authenticated information. It is a 
Tolume that was muc^ wanted, and one which we can highly recommend." — 
Daily News. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam G. Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Map. 2 vols, post 
Svo. 1/. 1*. 

«• Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a wealth of facts conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes, the exquisite humour of many of them making parts 
of his book as pleasant to read as a novel of the first class." — Atheneeum. 

" Thus book is a compendious recast of Mr. Olmsted's invaluable volumes 
on the Slave States; volumes full of acute, pithy, and significant delinea- 
tions, which bear in every line the stamp of an honest and unexaggerating, 
but close and clear-sighted study of those States. We know of no book m 
which significant but complex social facts are so fairly, minutely, and intel- 
ligently photographed ; xn which there is so great intrinsic evidence of im- 
partiality ; in which all the evidence given is at once so minute and so 
essential ; and the inferences deduced so practical, broad, and impressive," 
— Spectator. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the C(m- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. 4s. 

" A most carefulh/ digested and well-wriftfm Constitutional History of 
the great Federal Mepublic of America." — Examiner. 

" Mr. Curtis writes with dignify and vigour, and his work will be one 
of permanent interest." — Athenseum. 

-A. Course of Lectures on the Ccmstitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, delivered in Columbia College, New York. By A. W. 
Duer. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6rf. 
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** We err greatly if Lieut. Manxy's 
book will uot hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who huve 
takeu the lead in extending and im- 
proriug knowledge and art ; his book 



8CIBNCB AND DISCOVSRY. 

HE Physical Geography of ihe Sea antl its Meteorok^ 
or. the Economj of tne Sea and its AdaptAtioxtSs its Sah< 
Waters, its Climates, its InhabitantSs, «ad ^rhateTer th«fvaiiv 
be of general interest in its C<nun«rci«l Cses or ladssowl 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Mwunr, T,T- p Teath Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's x>eTiaed mad ^]«x«ed W«it. 
Post 8to. cloth extra, 8«. 6rf. '^^ 

This edition^ as tcell as its immediate predecessor, iitchides all the rtMorha 
and observations of the last three years, and is copyright in i£kckmd tatd » 
the Continent. ^ 

displays in a remarkmble de|!TC«,lib 
the * Advancement of Le«rnwc>' »^ 
the ♦ NHtural Hiytorjr* of Bufibo, fw 
found research and magnificent is*- 
gvwiXxonr—luustratrd lumdtmSt^ 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor^s Assistant, by Wilfii* 
Brady. Seventy Illusti*atious. 8vo. 16*, 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8 vo. cL Ss. 6d, 

Archaia ; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural HisU^v of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of Mc<5ill 
College, Canada. Post 8vo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s, 

" It is renreshing to meet with an author who has reflected! deeulv. vbA 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his paces iuprnJ- 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, \«hen iucompetent^^riters h»w 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoushtfsi 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as n^ch* 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general stndeat,"- 
Athemeum. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut RWer, 
Massac'huiietts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volumt^ Atn witk 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. ' 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Lioomis ULD. 

3rd Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. ' 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by tbe Same. 8vo. 
cloth. 8s. 

System of Mineialogy, by James 1). Dana. New Edit. Revised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8to. 24s. 



Ihe Principles of Political Eoooomy applied to tlie CamSaoL. \ \ 
the Besoarres, and Insticatiotts «f tbe Aancricwa Peoele. Br Fmn 
Bowen. 8to. Cloth, 14s. ^'^ ^ 

A Historv of New South Wales from the DisooTejT «f Set 

Hollana in 1616 to the present time By tke late Bodenck Phasja. 
£eq.. Member of the Philosophical Sooecy of New S<wtli Vales^ t 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Bssavs, by Hoeaa wfl 
Morris. 7s., or separatelj. Is. 6d. each, aad Map.'ks. 
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Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Hocks, 
Reduction of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
260 Illustrations. Designed for the Use of Schools and Collegres. By 
James D. Dana, A.M., Author of a '• System of Mineralogy." I^ew Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. I2mo. Half bound, 7s. 6d. 

Cyclnp8Bdia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo. 

Sheep. 18*. 



TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

^jn^^^HE Exchange. Volume I. Comprising a complete 

\{% Half-Annual Review of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Com- 
^<> merce and Exchange, from April to October, 1862. With 
*^^ nearly 100 Original Papers on Current Topics, by the first 
-^^ writers of the day. One vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

[Just ready. 

Railway Practice, European and American ; comprising the 
economical generation of Steam, the adaptation of Wood and Coker 
burning Engines to Coal Burning, and in Permanent Way, inclnding 
Road-bed, Sleepers, Rails, Joint-fastenings, Street Railways, &c. By 
Alexander L. Holley, Joint Author of Colbura and Holley^s " Permanent 
Way," &c. Demy folio, with 77 Engravings, half-morocco. 8/. ds. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 

States, from 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By J3. F. French. 8vo. Cloth, 10«. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 6d. 

The Parlour Gardener ; or, the House Culture of Ornamental 
Plants : a Practical Handbook. With a coloured Frontispiece and nu' 
merous Illustrations. 18mo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. Bv Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of " Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. Qd. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 

L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. 6<^. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 8vo. 4«. 6rf. 

Villas and Cottages ; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. I2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 8 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

A Topojifraphical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 3/ Us 

Kature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell,D.D. One 
vol. New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 
Dr. Bushnell's Christian Nurture. Is. 6rf. 
Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell's New Life. Is. 6d. 
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Br B««^. X CWvdwid Cw. Bmv ir OtmomiaRit. Smizdmr .^nnar 
•^ ■* uwti«H«B» 9( CaiTMMi.'* BiwiBifli. ifar ^iiifr ohk- /rf ^aa iimra i 

Mr. Cl'Ttucaa C^ i inr-ct ■cui aicir- .« jif^at. nr*/rrf rit: ^tutisa mt,^. .« 
<• U« jSrrm.TJst' IVii^ ^ w JMtfeour .tnuUHrxauf ««jrtc. Tii/r r ^r-r r-.r 

«u&inii& <^fRff j/ ^ «pm»r j/' tW db^ ktf .ior nk r-'rv 3Mr fi^*\ ' 
QnxutA ytttr. Tit/ Atmx ± "huni* liocncT- CSnnraiMc. 

4y itt Jt.m.^ cad. >*fteBamitt* »m^J' 









CkrKtsaii Be^'vviEKa: mad living. Br F. IX Hmtcnitr^jiu rJT. 



Ui«« vn:irr> Dr. H<casiaa[Caa mad. Dr. BlaiiJiJi«rL ic«f sue .,„ 

hj Kit* AJuetc ch<±aidcuuk» cr zhit pnf-Tiwnc (£bjs if db? C&iirT£t.''^-CJu£>lai^* 
Jfcfer«r>iry. 

TW P'jwwr of Prarw. Euscrised bj dre wi:;mfifrril Dtsyi'a^'- "- 

ChttAg ttiizitm . If. 
God in th<? I>w»eJ!I:n^ : • r. the ReIl2;>T«» Tram.3i^c€ * H-iUsviii'tu* 

Life Ttk'jOsrrMw Br die Eev. H«cnr Wsrd Bwe^i^r. T-mu >:»•'«*♦ 



SoKiDer in the SjqI; or. Va?ws xnd Experf«oBe«» •jc" Reiifi^B- 



Coonnacinss iqpoti DuIt TextSy teviiae D» • I^£3^ «c^ PtracininL 
Htiia^am. " Ccmaucx* vtdi jomr wm keacc^'*' — ^KbIiil rr. -^ svc^ 

Hie BiUe rn Kn^iauid: br the Ber. C D. BeH, laeizKiKia o^St 

Hie Miners Sons ; liayrtm Latber and Hcasx Hartjm. br ~k 
Aoxbar. I3^m. is. 



Faitk in Earnest ; br the nme Antbor. FcpL Smc cftotb. i«. ^ 
A CciopSeie AnnlTsis of the Holr Bible, baaed cm ^be Wv^r%;:f jc 
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The Rich Kinsman ; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stepheu Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. bs. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter ; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 

Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. • 

History of the Old Hundredth Psahn ; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 
Ss.ikl. 

Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler. M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth. &s. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. Gfeorge-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. 10*. 6d. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 
L. J. Bernays. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Ihird Edition, 7*. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adoma ; 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each. 
The Divine Union. 7*. 6cf. 



ImAw and jurisprudence. 

LEMENTS of International Law ; by Henry Wheaton, 

.. LL.D. 6th edit, royal 8vo. [liearly ready. 

i^ History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Royal 
8vo. cloth. 81*. 6rf. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 

and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 6/. 6*. ; cloth, 41. 10s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
8 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or. An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. JBy Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 31s. M. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States. 2 vols. Z6s. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partnership — and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 28s. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63«,5 and 

Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

W. W. Storv's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 63f. 
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MEDIGAIi. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical: by Dr- 
Draper. 900 Illastratioiu. 8vo. 25«. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B.Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 368. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgai^ne, Chirurgien de 
THdpital Saint Lonis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. U. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P. Cooke. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

" As an introduction to Chemical Physics^ this is by far the most com- 
prehensive work in our language." — ^Athensum, Nov. 17. 

A History of Medicine,from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. 8vo. 18«. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice; by 
James Jackson, mTD. Fcp. 8to. 6s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. ISs. 

The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 
Bedford, A.M., M.D. With Engravings. 8vo. Cloth, I/. Is. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 

Edition. 8vo. 24s. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morft 
Boyal 8vo. Second Edition enlarged. 21s. 

POPUIaAR BOOKS AT POPUIaAlt PRICES. 

■LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. 1*. 6d, 
Angel over the Right Shoulder. Is, 
Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker, li. 6<i. 

Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights ; by a Barrister. \s- 

Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) is, ed. 

Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C B. Tayler, M.A. 2*. dd. 

Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. &d. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. 1». 

Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 

Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. 6d, 

Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. is. 

Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Waikna ; or. Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 1 f. 6d: 

Wolfert's Ex>ost., and other Tales ; by Washington Irving, li 
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riCTION. 

O Name. By Wilkie Collins. Three thick volumes, 
post 8vo. [Shortly. 

Footsteps Behind Him. Second Edition. By William 
J. Stewart. 8 vols, post 8vo. [Ready. 

•♦ Tfie ivork of an artist who has in him something of the large liberal 
heart of his nuister — Mr. Dickens : it is a substantial work carefully in- 
vented and carefully written^ with regard not merely to neat easy periods, 
but to the qiuility of thought expressed ; and as a whole the clever elabo- 
ration of a manly sense of what is good and noble." — Examiner. 

Myself and My Relatives. One vol., with Frontispiece on Steel 
from a Drawing by John £. Miilais, A.B.A. [Just ready. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Author of the ** Autocrat at the Breakfast Table." New 
Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6cf. 

" A welcome book — it may be taken wp again and again, and its pages 
paused over, for the enjoyment of the pleasant touches and suggestive pas- 
sages which zhey contain." — Athenaeum. 

" Here we have not merely cabinet pictures of still life, but full lengths, 
wrought with a hand dextrous and faithful, that reminds us of him who 
drew Uncle Toby and the Corporal. The story of Iris is replete unth 
beauty of form and dramatic interest." — Examiner. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same Author. 
New Edition. Cloth, 2*. 6d. 

The Anils' Song ; a Christian Retrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. With Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form, Part I. Is. 6d.; Part II. 2s.; or, 
complete in one volume, with engraving on steel from water-colour by 
John Gilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 

Piccalilli i a Mixture. By Gilbert Percy. Illustrated and orna- 
mented by J. R. Macquoid and George "Hiomas. Square 16mo. cloth 
extra, <is. 6d. 

Rough Diamonds; a Book of Six Stories, by John Hollings- 
head, Esq., with Illustrations by Sanderson. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. 3s. ad. 

" • Rough Diamonds,' cannot fail to be popular. Among half grown 
readers it will be received with delight and read unth interest, ana older 
folks may aver its pages enjoy many a hearty laugh, and receive from it 
many a worthy and kindly suggestion." — Morning Herald. 

" One of the best gift books of the present season." — Athensum. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Two Editions : — 1.. In post 8vo. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, Is. 6d. — 2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. 6df. 
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The Fire Ships : a Tale of the Days of Lord Cochrane, 
entire! J Nev and Ori|(inal Sen Novel. Bj W. H. G. Kingston, '. 
8 ToU. post dro. 1/. 111. edL 

** We may commend the rtadimg of this book to all English boys oil 
treasury of tmoring incidents." — Dmily New*. 

A Strange Story ; bv the Author of " Rienzi," " Mv Novel," 
New Edition, with Vignette firom a water-c|^loar by J^hn Gilbert. 
Photograph Portrait of the Author by Mayall. Post 8to. cloth ei 
7s. 6d, 

** But the greatest of all these successes is *A Strange Stoni!\ 

Hundreds nf thousands rush to read this * fairy tale of science and ' 
results of time * cu recorded by Sir E. B. Lytton." — Times. 

•* in conclmsitm^ we may remark that in this novel Sir Eklward di 
another of these versatile turns of 9p*ius which place him pre-eminMl 
amongst the novelists of the day. The ' Strange Story ' is entirely difA 
ferent, alike in concrptton and in tretttment^ from his three famous laM 
published novels. The present work is full of passages of most exguisitA 
prose poetry, blending with and ennMed by the highest philosophical rt-\ 
fiectiim ; st- that, tiftt-r the reader has enjoyed the perusal of it, as a uork | 
'cffictiony he will not fail to place tt on the most accessible shelf of his 
limrnry as a book to be studied — alike for the sake of the heart and of the 
intellect. "^Pnas. 

£1 Fureidis : a Tale of Blount Lebanon and the Christian Set* 
tlemoits in Syria. By Maria 8. Commins, Author of **The Lamp- 
lighter.** With Steel Fronti^ece, crown 8to. cloth gilt, Ss. 

** One of the best novels of modem , ** A thoroughly good book." — Mon- 
times : a novel as rich in pure senti- . ing Star. 

ment as it is in Christian philost^hy, ** The best novels, of which ' B 
anil as glowing in its portraiture of i Fureidis ' is one." — Glasqow Herdi 



i^riental life as in its description of 
scenery." — City IWss. 

** The author has made ffood use of 
her material, and has snown both 
skill uud industry : she ha$ evidently 
uiken great pains with her work." — 
Athtiueunu 



Not only has Miss Cfummins ef 
hanced her reputation by her presrf 
production, bat literature has gaiiu| 
a valuable acquisition in this spiriU 
and heart-stirring romance of ' & 
Fureidis.' "—Leader. 







IiOW'8 FAVOURITE LIBRARY OF FOPUIaAR BOOKS. 

ACH Yoluine well printed and handsomely bound, 
with an Illustration on Steel, from Designs by John Gilbert, 
H. K. Browne, J. £. Millais, &c. os. 

7. Hide and Seek. Br W. Collii* 

8. When the Snow Falls. By V.lf 
Thomas. 

9. The Queen of Hearts. Bf ^ 
Collins. 

10. The Pearl of Orr's Island By 
Mrs. Stowe. 

11. Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 

12. M>'!>elf and My Relatives. 



1. The Eye Witness. By 
Charles Allston Collins. 

2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

3. The Dead S^^ret. By the Same. 

4. Woman in VSTiite. By the Same. 

With portrait, 6*. 

5. Mv Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. 

Gaskell. 

6. Crosscountry. By W.Thombury. 



LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 

47, LUDGATE HILL. 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 



Chiswick Press :—Whittingham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chaaeeiy Lane. 
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